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SUMMARY OP SUBJECT MATTER 

TO: Members of the Subcommittee on Highways and Transit 

FROM: Subcommittee on Highways and Transit Staff 

SUBJECT: Hearing on “Improving Roadway Safety: Assessing the Effectiveness of NHTSA’s 
Highway Traffic Safety Programs” 


purposh of Hearing 

The Subcommittee on Highways and Transit is scheduled to meet on Wednesday, July 16, 
2008, at 10:00 a.m,, in Room 2167 of the Rayburn House Office Building to receive testimony 
regarding the effectiveness of the National Highway and Traffic Safety Administration's (NHTSA) 
highway safety programs in addressing roadway safety. Witnesses will also discuss challenges in 
implementing existing programs, as well as recommendations for strengthening and improving 
Federal behavioral highway safety programs. This hearing is part of the Subcommittee's effort to 
prepare for the reauthorization of federal surface transportation programs under the Safe, 
Accountable, Flexible, Efficient Transportation Equity Act: A Legacy for Users (SAFETEA-LU), 
which will expire in September 2009. The Subcommittee will hear from the NHTSA Administrator, 
the Government Accountability Office, a state highway safety administrator, and organizations and 
individuals working to improve highway safety. 


EAfiKgRpUND 

According to the National Surface Transportation Policy and Revenue Study Commission 
(Commission), highway travel accounts for 94 percent of the fatalities and 99 percent of the injuries 
on the Nation's surface transportation system. In 2006, 42,642 people lost their lives and more than 
2.6 million people were injured in motor vehicle crashes. Motor vehicle crashes are now the leading 
cause of death and disability for American ages 2 through 34. According to the National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration (NHTSA), the 6.2 million motor vehicle crashes cost an estimated 
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$230.6 billion related to deaths, injuries, property damage, productivity losses, medical bills, and 
other related costs. 

NHTSA has established a fatality rate goal of 1.35 deaths per 100 million vehicle miles 
traveled (VMT) in FY 2009, reducing to 1.0 pet 100 million VMT by 2011. According to the 
Commission, a fatality rate of 1 .0 per 100 million VMT would reduce total highway fatalities to just 
over 30,000 annually. While the fatality rate has been reduced from 5.5 fatalities per 100 million in 
1966 to 1.42 per 100 million VMT in 2006, the number of fatalities has remained relatively flat, 
ranging between 42,000 and 43,000 over the past 10 years. 

The Commission, which was established by Congress and charged with forecasting future 
surface transportation system needs, has recommended cutting the total number of fatalities on the 
nation’s roadways in half by 2025. With human errors the cause of 93 percent of all motor vehicle 
crashes, NHTSA's behavioral highway safety programs are critical to achieving this goal. 


Fe dera l Highway Saf et y Programs 

The Federal government leadership role in improving highway safety began with the 
enactment of the Highway Safety Act of 1966, which created the Federal, state and local partnership 
to carry out behavioral highway safety programs. Highway safety programs are administered 
primarily by NHTSA and funded through the Highway Trust Fund. NHTSA’s behavioral highway 
safety programs are intended to reduce fatalities, injuries, and economic losses resulting from motor 
vehicle crashes. These programs provide grants to states to implement highway safety programs. 
States allocate grant funds to local government agencies and nonprofit organizations to implement 
behavioral highway safety programs and enforcement activities. A total of $3.4 billion is authorized 
for five years under SAFETEA-LU for NHTSA’s highway safety formula and incentive grant 
programs. 

While states are charged with carrying out safety programs, NHTSA oversees state highway 
safety activities and the use of grant funds by requiring states to submit performance-based annual 
highway safety plans. In order for a state to receive highway safety grant funds, the state’s plan must 
be approved by the Secretary. The plans must identify key state safety problems and establish gods 
and performance measures to address the problems identified. 

To strengthen oversight of state use of federal safety grants and to address concerns over 
lack of consistency in performance measure, SAFETEA-LU required NHTSA to conduct triennial 
management reviews of each state’s highway safety program. Based on these management reviews, 
NHTSA recommends improvements for the management and oversight of Federal grant funds. 
NHTSA also assists states in carrying out their highway safety mission by providing technical 
assistance and training programs. 


Section 402 State and Community Highway Safety Grant Program; 

The Highway Safety' Act established the Section 402 State and Community Highway Safety 
Grant Program, which remains the core Federal highway safety grant program. The 402 program 
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provides grants to states to implement highway safety programs designed to reduce traffic crashes 
and resulting deaths, injuries, and property damage. 

The 402 program is funded in SAFETEA-LU at $1 billion over fiscal years 2006 through 
2009. Funds are apportioned to the states through a formula based on population and public road 
miles. At least 40 percent of the funds provided under the 402 program must be distributed to local 
communities within the State to target enforcement 

SAFETEA-LU requires that states support national safety goals, including national law 
enforcement mobilizations, sustained enforcement of statutes addressing impaired driving, occupant 
protection, speeding, annual safety belt use surveys, and development of timely and effective 
statewide data systems. According to the Government Accountability Office (GAO), from 1997- 
2007, states directed 54 percent of the 402 grant funds toward the leading causes of highway 
fatalities: impaired driving and lack of seat belt use. The remaining resources are targeted at other 
safety programs and enforcement activities, some of which are consistent with national goals, as well 
as others that address state-specific safety challenges. 


Incentive Grants and Sanctions: 

Since passage of the 1966 Act, the Federal highway safety program has been expanded to 
include a number of incentive grant programs targeting specific behavioral activities. These 
programs ate designed to compliment the core 402 grant program. Incentive programs provide 
Federal resources to states to address a range of safety issues by encouraging enactment of state 
legislation designed to improve roadway safety and strengthened enforcement of highway safety 
laws. There are also a number of provisions included that impose sanctions by withholding Federal 
aid highway funds from states which fail to comply with Federal safety requirements. 

Seat Belt Usage: 

Significant progress has been made in increasing seatbelt usage, with NHTSA reporting a 
2007 seat belt usage rate of 81 percent However, in 2006, approximately 51 percent of passenger 
vehicle occupants killed in traffic crashes were not wearing seat belts. 

According to a Transportation Research Board (‘TRB’ 1 ) report on the impact and 
effectiveness of mandatory approaches to increase safety belt usage, since initial seat belt laws were 
enacted in the mid-1 980s, national usage increased from less than 1 5 percent to more than 80 
percent. 1 The results of individual and multi-state studies reviewed in the TRB report found a 9 
percent reduction in fatalities and a 13 percent reduction in serious injuries associated with initial 
seat belt laws (1984-1992). 

In states with primary enforcement, law officers may ticket a non-belt user when they sec a 
violation of the seat belt law. Under secondary enforcement laws, a police officer cannot stop and 
ticket a driver for the sole offence of not wearing a seatbelt If current secondary law states would 
enact primary law upgrades, the report estimates a 10 percentage point increase in usage among 


1 ‘The Impact of Legislation, Enforcement, and Sanctions on Scat Belt Use." Nichols, James L; Ledingham, Katherine 
A. htto:/7QnlintBUbs, tr b,oie/onlinepnbs/nchrp/nchrp rpt 601.pdf 
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occupants killed in crashes, a 6 percent' to 7 percent reduction in occupant deaths and injuries, and 
an annual cost savings of about $100 million pet year. 

Federal grant programs providing grant resources to states and local governments to target 
and improve seat belt usage and occupant protection include: 


> Occupant Protection Incentive Grants — Section 405 of tide 23, created in the 

Transportation Equity Act for the 21 Century (TEA-21), allows the Secretary to make grants 
to states that use programs or laws to increase the use of occupant protection devices. A 
state becomes eligible by meeting four of six criteria, including primary seat belt laws, 
minimum fines or penalty points for seat belt violations, special traffic enforcement 
programs, and child passenger protection education programs and laws. SAFETEA-LU 
authorizes a total of $119.8 milli on for fiscal years 2005 through 2009. Grant funds must be 
used to implement and enforce occupant protection programs. 


> 


program tc encourage State efforts to increase seat belt usage. Section 40o o . tide 23 
provides grants to states to promote the passage and enforcement of seat belt laws. This 
program, funded at $498 million for fiscal years 2006 through 2009, replaces the Safety 
Incentive Grants for Use of Seat Belts program (23 USC 157). SAFETEA-LU funds the 
prior program at $112.0 million for fiscal year 2005. Grants may be used for projects that 
correct or improve a hazardous roadway condition or proactively address highway safety 
problems. 


Twenty-six states, the District of Columbia, American Samoa, Guam, the Northern Mariana 
Islands, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands currently have primary seat belt laws in place. 
Twenty-three states have secondary laws. New Hampshire has enacted neither a primary 
nor a secondary seat belt law for adults, although the state does have a primary child 
passenger safety law that covers children under 18. 

> Child Safety and Child Booster Seat Incentive Grants — Motor vehicle crashes ate a 
leading cause of death and injury for American children. SAFETEA-LU establishes this 
program to provide incentive grants for states to pass and enforce laws requiring children to 
be secured in proper safety restraints. This program is funded at $25 million for fiscal years 
2006 through 2009. Eligible uses of funds include enforcement of child restraint laws, 
training for child passenger safety officials, and public education efforts. While thirty-eight 
states and the District of Columbia have booster seat laws, only 17 states and the District of 
Columbia tequire booster seats for children ages 4 — 8. 


Drunk Driving: 

Since the implementation of federal and state initiatives to address and enforce drunk driving 
laws, progress has been made in reducing alcohol impaired driving. Despite this progress, NHTSA 
data found that 17,602 people were killed in alcohol-related crashes — 41 percent of all fetal traffic 
crashes — in 2006. 
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Federal impaired driving grant programs and tools include: 

> Alcohol-Impaired Driving Countermeasures — Section 410 of title 23 provides grants to 
states fox a number of measures to reduce the prevalence of alcohol-impaired driving. States 
can receive grants by having a low alcohol-related fatality rate, or by meeting a number of 
criteria: at least three of eight criteria for fiscal year 2006 grants; at least four of eight criteria 
for fiscal year 2007 grants; and at least five of eight criteria for grants in fiscal years 2008 and 
2009, Criteria include check point or saturation patrol programs, prosecution and 
adjudication outreach programs, testing of blood alcohol content, high risk driver penalties, 
alcohol rehabilitation programs and driving while intoxicated (DWI) courts, underage 
drinking programs, administrative license revocation, and a self-sustaining impaired driving 
prevention program. Programs for alcohol rehabilitation and DWI courts are a new criteria 
added by SAFETEA-LU. States can also become eligible for such grants by being one of 
ten states with the highest alcohol-related fatality rate. 

This program is funded at $555 million for fiscal years 2005 through 2009. Grants may go 
to fond any of the programs listed as criteria for eligibility, and also for law enforcement or 
public awareness campaigns that address the problem of alcohol-impaired driving. 

> Safety Incentives to Prevent Operation of Motot Vehicles by Intoxicated Persons — 
Section 163 of title 23 codifies the penalty against states for not enacting and enforcing a 
drunk driving law with a legal limit of a blood alcohol concentration level of 0.08. Ail 50 
states cutrendy have established 0.08 as their blood alcohol concentration level 

> Minimum Penalties for Repeat Offenders for DWI or DUI — Under Section 1 64 of ride 
23 of die U.S. Code, states which do not enact and enforce repeat intoxicated driver Jaws are 
subject to a three percent transfer of funds out of each of three core highway programs: the 
National Highway System program, the Surface Transportation Program, and the Interstate 
Maintenance program. Funds transferred become available to states for alcohol-impaired 
driving countermeasures or alcohol-impaired law enforcement activities. A repeat 
intoxicated driver is defined as any individual convicted of a second or subsequent offense 
for driving under the influence. 

In order for states to be in compliance, a repeat intoxicated driver must: receive a driver's 
license suspension for not less than one year; be subject to impoundment or immobilization 
of each of their motor vehicles or the installation of ignition interlock devices; receive an 
assessment of the individual's degree of abuse of alcohol and treatment when appropriate; 
and receive minimum penalties of 30 days of community service or five days of jail time for 
a second offense, or a minimum of 60 days of community service or ten days of jail time for 
a subsequent offense. 

Forty-three states, along with the District of Columbia, Guam and the Northern Mariana 
Islands have Repeat Offender Laws that meet federal requirements. The seven states that do 
not have Repeat Offender Laws that meet federal requirements are Alaska, Louisiana, 
Minnesota, Ohio, Oregon, South Dakota and Wyoming. 
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> Open Container — Under Section 154 of tide 23'of the U.S. Code, States are required to 

enact and enforce open container laws, prohibiting any open alcoholic beverage containers 
in the passenger areas of motor vehicles located on public roadways. If a State is not in 
compliance, it becomes subject to a three percent transfer of funds from three core highway 
programs: the National Highway System program, the Surface Transportation Program, and 
the Interstate Maintenance program. Funds transferred become available to states to use for 
any activity eligible under the Highway Safety Improvement Program. 


Other Priority Areas: 

> Motorcyclist Safety — In 2006, 4,81 0 motorcyclists were Hied and 88,000 were injured — 
accounting for 11 percent of total traffic fatalities. Motorcyclists are approximately 37 times 
more likely than passenger car occupants to die in a motor vehicle traffic crash and eight 
times more likely to be injured. 

Tq Help ad dr ess this sltuaticn, SAFETBA— LU crested — pjogtsni v/hich provides gtsnts 
to states to help reduce the number of motorcycle crashes. States become eligible for such 
grants by adopting or demonstrating a number of measures, including motorcycle rider 
training courses and awareness programs, a reduction of crashes and fatalities involving 
motorcyclists and impaired motorcyclists, and an impaired driving program. Eligible uses of 
funds include motorcyclist safety training and awareness programs. SAFETEA-LU funds 
diis program at $25 million over fiscal years 2006 through 2009. 

> State Traffic Safety Information System Improvements — Section 408 of tide 23 was 
created under SAFETEA-LU, and provides grants for states to improve the timeliness, 
accuracy, completeness, uniformity, integration and accessibility of state safety data, to link 
this data with other data systems in the state, and to improve the compatibility and 
interoperability of this data with national data and systems. SAFETEA-LU authorizes $138 
million over fiscal years 2006 through 2009. Funds must be used to implement data 
improvement programs. 


Hi gh Visibility Enforcement Program 

An additional enforcement tool available to NHTSA and state and local agencies are high 
visibility enforcement (HVE) programs. SAFETEA-LU provided $116 million from fiscal year 2006 
through fiscal year 2009 for NHTSA to carry out campaigns in coordination with the states to 
conduct at least two high-visibility safety law enforcement campaigns each year. The campaigns will 
address two issues: alcohol-impaired or drug-impaired driving and seat belt usage. Funds are 
focused on combining high-visibility enforcement with heightened public awareness through 
advertising and publicity. Over 10,000 law enforcement agencies nationwide participate in the seat 
belt enforcement mobilization and national impaired-driving enforcement crackdown campaigns 
each year. 

NHTSA has found periodic high-visibility enforcement efforts, supported by a coordinated 
media plan, ate proven effective countermeasures for reducing impaired-driving fatalities. Through 
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its Click It or Ticket seat belt mobilization and the You Drink and Drive. Yon hose national impaired- 
driving crackdown campaigns, NHTSA and its state and local partners hope to affect behavior 
through general deterrence, increase the public's perception and understanding of the consequences 
of violating the law, and induce people into adhering to the kw. 


National Driver Register 

The National Driver Register (NDR) is a computerized database of information about 
drivers who have had their licenses revoked or suspended, or who have been convicted of serious 
traffic violations, including driving under the influence, a traffic violation that resulted in a fatality, 
or reckless driving. State motor vehicle agencies provide NDR with the names of individuals who 
have lost their privilege or who have been convicted of a serious traffic vioktion. When a person 
applies for a driver's license, the state checks to see if the name is on the NDR file. If a person has 
been reported to the NDR. as a problem driver, the license may be denied. Forty-two million 
problem drivers are recorded in NDR. In 2006, state officials made more than 70 million inquiries 
for driver license applicants, 9 million of which were found in NDR. SAFETEA-LU authorizes $20 
million for this program for fiscal years 2005 through 2009. 


Emerpinp Highway Safety Issues 

There are a range of other roadway safety issues emerging as serious safety concerns. While 
there are not specific Federal programs in place to address these concerns, NHTSA and individual 
states have conducted research and begun enforcement activities to address these areas. 

> Distracted driving — The introduction of greater technology, both in vehicle systen* (GPS, 
traffic information, MP3 pkyers) and communication devices (cellphones and text 
messaging), has lead to increased concerns about vehicle operators’ attention being diverted 
away from driving. NHTSA research has found that 25 percent of police-reported 
collisions — 4,300 daily or 1 .5 million annually — arc the result of distracted drivers, and 70 
percent of crashes involving a distracted driver are eidter single vehicle accidents or rear-end 
collisions. Six states and the District of Columbk have enacted bans on drivers using hand- 
held cell phones. Seventeen states and the District of Columbia have enacted kws 
prohibiting teens from using cell phones or messaging while driving. 

> Younger Drivers — Drivers 16-20 years of age make up roughly 8.5 percent of the 
population, yet represent 13 percent of total motor vehicle-rekted fatalities and 13 percent 
of injuries. These drivers have a fatality rate 4 times higher than drivers ages 25-70. In 
response to these statistics, some states have instituted graduated driver licenses, which 
phase in young drivers to full driving privileges. While the experience is very limited to date, 
studies have found crash reductions of about 1 0 to 30 percent in states with some form of 
graduated licensing requirements. 

> Older Drivers — As with younger drivers, older drivers also present a highway safety 
challenge. Currently, people above 70 years of age represent approximately 12 percent of 
the driving age popuktion, and 10 percent of all drivers. While the fatality rates for drivers 
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above 70 years of age have been declining, these drivers make up 15 percent of motor 
vehicle fatalities and 20 percent of pedestrian fatali ties. He number of individuals 70 and 
over is expected to double by 2030, to 25 percent of die driving age population. Over this 
same period, these drivers are anticipated to represent 25 percent of all motor vehicle 
fatalities and 1 6 percent of all motor vehicle crashes. 


PaBt Committee Action on Highway Safety 

The Committee on Transportation and Infrastructure held a hearing on the National Surface 
Transportation Policy and Revenue Study Commission’s report, “Transportation for Tomorrow,” 
on January 17, 2008. 

The Subcommittee on Highway and Transit held a hearing on the minority views to the 
Commission’s report on February 1 3, 2008. 

On January 24, 2007 the Subcommittee on Highway and Transit held a hearing to assess the 
overall needs of the federal highway system. 
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HEARING ON IMPROVING ROADWAY SAFETY: 
ASSESSING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF 
NHTSA'S HIGHWAY TRAFFIC SAFETY PRO- 
GRAMS 


Wednesday, J uly 16, 2008 

House of Representatives 

Committee on Transportation and Infrastructure, 

Subcommittee on Highways and Transit, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:00 a.m., in Room 
2167, Rayburn House Office Building, the Honorable Peter A. 
DeFazio [Chairman of the Subcommittee] presiding. 

Mrs. Napolitano. [Presiding] Good morning, ladies and gentle- 
men. The hearing for the Committee on Transportation and Infra- 
structure Subcommittee on Highways and Transit is coming to 
order. 

I personally want to thank Chairman DeFazio for allowing me to 
chair until he is able to come back to this hearing. 

And thank you, Mr. Duncan, for coming with us. 

Today's hearing is regarding the effectiveness of the National 
Highway Traffic Safeway Administration’s Highway Safety Pro- 
grams. These programs improve roadway safety by increasing occu- 
pant protection measures, including seat belt usage; reducing 
drunk driving— and hopefully also drugged driving— distracted 
driving, which would include cell phones; and, of course reckless 
driving and speeding. 

Major costs of highway accidents in my district are due to reck- 
less driving in and around highway and railroad grade crossings, 
as well as speed. As freight and commuter railroad services rapidly 
increase, it is imperative that we address grade crossing safety ana 
work with our railroads to improve those particular areas at the 
grade crossings, whether through grade separations or improved 
quad gates or any other area that we can effectively put into use. 

Communities must be assisted to implement effective counter- 
measures— like I said, the quad gates, median barriers approaching 
these crossings, and grade separation projects— which we hope the 
railroads will continue to increase their help in providing those. 
The effectiveness of railroad gates is a major concern in my district 
and allows drivers to maneuver around malfunctioning gates, espe- 
cially if they are in a hurry or during a rainstorm or they are keep- 
ing appointments, being that 160 trains travel through my district 
every day over 54 grade crossings in a heavily populated area. Add 
to that other issues, whether it is drunk driving, reckless speeding, 

(i) 
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any other safety factor, this is going to be a real problem, especially 
since the frequency of train traffic is expected to increase, double 
by 2020. 

There are concerns about the DU I, DWI— whatever you want to 
name it— being used to implement certain things such as immigra- 
tion checkpoints; concern that the local governments are using Fed- 
eral and State grants intended for nighttime DUI or DWI, check- 
points to implement these daytime immigration checkpoints. And 
let me tell you, they are using it as an income increase to their 
general budgets. Some of the ones that I know— because I know 
several of them— are the tow truck operators. Because when you 
implement a fee plus a daily impound of $30 a day or $45— de- 
pends on who you talk to— for 30 days, that is a hefty amount of 
money. We must ensure that these provisions that allow these 
checkpoints to happen or to reduce the number of safety factors 
that affect our public's safety. 

I don’t see any statistics from anybody telling us that doing these 
other measures are decreasing the number of accidents or fatali- 
ties. The checkpoints at some of our area's adjoining counties have 
been including Immigration officers. Well, then we should include 
parole officers to be able to ensure that some of these folks that are 
possibly driving while on parole or violation of parole, or whether 
they are drugged, or whether they are otherwise impaired are 
taken off the highways. Those are things that I have sort of looked 
at as I was going through the testimony. 

The National Highway Traffic Safety Administration disperses 
grants to our States and local governments to set up these check- 
points and increase driving safety, not immigration enforcement; 
and that is taking away from the amount of time the funding to 
be able to effectively put these officers somewhere where they can 
be more effective in providing that safety to our public. 

I welcome our witnesses today and look forward to hearing the 
testimony and any recommendations for improving highway safety. 

I have read most of the testimony with great pleasure because 
California, as you well know, is a heavily trafficked State and in- 
creasing by every year. We must also work with our Federal coun- 
terparts to be able to ensure that we have every tool available to 
decrease fatalities, and I agree, to zero. 

With that, I turn to Mr. Duncan for a statement. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Duncan. Well, thank you very much, Madam Chairwoman. 
And I thank Chairman DeFazio for calling this hearing to assess 
our traffic safety programs. I would also like to thank all of our 
witnesses for being here. In particular, I would like to thank one 
of my constituents, Patrick J ames, for traveling from Knoxville, 
T ennessee to testify before us here today. 

Mr. J ames lost his daughter, Alexis "Lexie"J ames, in a 15-pas- 
senger van accident last J uly. Since this tragedy, Mr. J ames has 
worked tirelessly to raise public awareness and to improve the safe 
operation of these vans. He is here today to testify about those ef- 
forts. Actually, his work led the Congress to pass at least a prelimi- 
nary or beginning resolution on this subject just a couple of months 
ago. 

The safety of our Nation’s highways is a major concern for the 
Transportation and Infrastructure Committee. In 2006, 42,642 peo- 
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pie lost their lives in motor vehicle crashes. That translates to an 
average of 117 people per day, or 1 person every 12 minutes. In 
fact, I remember a couple months after 9/11 I was asked to be on 
the Oprah Winfrey Show because they had an inspector general of 
the Department of T ransportation at that time that said our planes 
were becoming so dangerous we were going to start averaging a 
crash a week soon, and that woman was totally wrong; and they 
had me on there to talk about how safe the aviation system was, 
and I said at that time, unfortunately, we have more people killed 
in three or three and a half months on our Nation's highways than 
killed in all U.S. aviation accidents combined since the Wright 
Brothers' flight in 1903. The disparity is almost unbelievable. 

Behind the numbers, though, of these 42,000 plus people being 
killed, behind those numbers are devastated families and individ- 
uals. In addition to that, traffic crashes cost the Nation an esti- 
mated $230 billion annual. While there has been some progress in 
reducing these numbers— the 2006 number decreased 2 percent 
from 2005— traffic fatalities and injuries remain a major public 
health problem in this Country. In fact, I think they are the lead- 
ing cause of death for people from the age of 2 to the age of 34, 
if I remember correctly. 

As we move forward on reauthorizing the highway safety pro- 
grams, we will face the challenge of reducing or trying to reduce 
these numbers further. This challenge is, in addition, complicated 
by changes in the causes of fatal accidents, as well changes in the 
demographics of the motoring public. For example, we must be pre- 
pared for the graying of America. As our population grows in size, 
the average age of our citizens is also increasing. In 50 years, the 
percentage of the population over 65 will almost double, from about 
12 percent now to about 21 percent. This is something we are going 
to have to take into consideration. 

We need to have programs in place that will help meet the chal- 
lenges by keeping older drivers at the wheel safely. Really, they are 
the among the safest drivers in this Country today, but they also 
have a higher percentage of fatalities because, when they are in- 
volved in a serious accident, there is more likely to be a death in- 
volved. 

Our witnesses will address the issues facing the highway safety 
programs. I look forward to hearing their testimony and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mrs. Napolitano. Thank you so very much, Mr. Duncan. 

With that, we will proceed with the testimony of our witnesses, 
which include Mr. J im Ports, Deputy Administrator of the National 
Highway Safety Traffic Administration. Welcome, sir. 

Ms. Katherine Siggerud, Director of Physical Infrastructure 
Issues at the Government Accountability Office. Welcome, ma’am. 

And a very hearty welcome to one of my State's great people, 
who is Christopher Murphy, Director of the California Office of 
Traffic Safety and Chairman of the Governors Highway Associa- 
tion. 

Thank you all for being here, and we will proceed with Mr. Ports. 
You may begin, sir. 
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TESTIMONY OF JIM PORTS, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, NA- 
TIONAL HIGHWAY TRAFFIC SAFETY ADMINISTRATION; 
KATHERINE A. SIGGERUD, DIRECTOR, PHYSICAL INFRA- 
STRUCTURE ISSUES, U.S. GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTABILITY 
OFFICE; AND CHRISTOPHER J. MURPHY, DIRECTOR, CALI- 
FORNIA OFFICE OF TRAFFIC SAFETY AND CHAIRMAN GOV- 
ERNORS HIGHWAY SAFETY ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Ports. Thank you, Madam Chairman, Ranking Member 
Duncan and members of the Subcommittee, thank you for inviting 
me here today to discuss motor vehicle safety issues. I want to ex- 
press my appreciation for this Committee's support for highway 
safety programs. Your leadership and support nave made signifi- 
cant contributions to advancing the cause of highway safety and 
improving the quality of life in communities across the Nation. 

Transportation safety is a top priority for President Bush and 
Secretary Peters. Our mission at NHTSA is very straight forward: 
to save lives and prevent injuries. Motor vehicle crashes continue 
to be the leading cause of death for Americans in every age 2 
through 34. In 2006, more than 42,600 people lost their lives on 
U.S. roadways, and 2.6 million were injured in vehicle crashes. 

As Representative Duncan mentioned earlier, the associated fi- 
nancial costs are staggering, at $230 billion each year. What makes 
that situation even more distressing and frustrating is that many 
of these deaths were preventable. Over 90 percent of crashes are 
caused by human factors, such as speeding and alcohol impair- 
ment. We must aggressively continue to work to change driving be- 
haviors. Advances in new technology, such as electronic stability 
control, will also play a major important role in reducing traffic fa- 
talities in the future. 

One of the areas where new advances in technology linked to be- 
havior programs shows strong promise is in reducing impaired 
driving crashes. In 2006, alcohol-impaired driving crashes ac- 
counted for more than 13,400 deaths, or 32 percent of all traffic fa- 
talities. Impaired drivers also take a terrible toll on our most pre- 
cious resource, our children. In 2006, 598 children under the age 
of 18 were killed in crashes involving an alcohol-impaired driver. 

Lack of seat belt use also continues to be a major factor in motor 
vehicle crashes. Research has shown that seat belt use is the most 
effective traffic safety countermeasure available to prevent fatali- 
ties and injuries. Seat belts saved an estimated 75,000 lives be- 
tween 2002 and 2006. Higher belt use rates translate directly into 
saved lives. 

One of the most challenging areas we face today is motorcycle 
safety. The number of fatalities continues to rise. In 2006, 4810 
motorcyclists were killed, an increase of 5 percent over the 2005 
number, and a 127 percent increase since 1997. NHTSA supports 
comprehensive efforts to reduce motorcycle-related crashes and in- 
juries, including the use of motorcycle helmets. 

J ust this morning, as a matter of fact, Secretary Peters held an 
event at the Department of Transportation in recognition of Ride 
to Work Day, highlighting motorcycle safety. In November 2007, 
Secretary Peters announced a new departmental action plan to re- 
duce motorcycle fatalities. The plan includes a comprehensive 
range of initiatives, including rider education, tougher standards 
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for helmet certification labeling, law enforcement training, and 
road design that can consider motorcycle handling dynamics. 

The growing number of older drivers also requires attention. As 
the Ranking Member just mentioned, in the United States we are 
facing a surge in the population of those over the age of 65. In 
2006, there were 30.1 million older licensed drivers, which was an 
18 percent increase from 1996. NHTSA's policy is to promote safe 
mobility for older riders, to help seniors drive as long as they can 
do it safely, and to encourage the development of transportation al- 
ternatives for those who can no longer drive. 

NHTSA developed an older driver strategic plan to better target 
agency programs and resources to address this at-risk growing pop- 
ulation. Key areas of focus include skills screening and assess- 
ments, licensing, counseling by medical providers, public informa- 
tion and program promotion and other activities. 

At the other end of the driving spectrum, NHTSA also has a 
strategic approach to addressing teen drivers. In 2006, young driv- 
ers between 15 and 20 years old accounted for 6.4 percent of the 
total number of drivers, but accounted for nearly 13 percent of 
drivers involved in fatal crashes. 

Through these behavioral and technology efforts, NHTSA seeks 
to reduce the total motor vehicle crashes in this Country. Many of 
these crashes and fatalities are preventable, and through greater 
implementation of proven safety countermeasures, we believe that 
thousands of additional lives could be saved each year. 

Madam Chairwoman, thank you for your consideration and this 
Subcommittee's ongoing efforts to improve highway safety, and I 
would be pleased to answer any questions at the appropriate time. 

Mrs. Napolitano. Thank you, sir, for your testimony, Mr. Ports. 

We will move on to Ms. Katherine Siggerud. 

Ms. Siggerud. Madam Chair, Ranking Member Duncan, thank 
you for inviting GAO to this important hearing on NHTSA's traffic 
safety programs. 

While there is progress to report over the past decade, as the 
traffic fatality rate has decreased by about 14 percent, safety re- 
mains one of the key challenges facing DOT and the States. It is 
unfortunate that the number of traffic fatalities has remained at 
about 43,000 annually. 

We have recently published four reports on key NHTSA pro- 
grams and my statement today is based on that work. Today I will 
cover, first, NHTSA's activities related to programs authorized in 
SAFETEA-LU; second, these programs' effectiveness in addressing 
traffic safety issues; third, observations from our work on safety for 
older drivers; and, finally, issues to consider in reauthorizing the 
programs next year. 

NHTSA has made substantial progress in implementing traffic 
safety grant programs and high-visibility programs. NHTSA pro- 
vided guidance and developed programs quickly to implement 
SAFETEA-LU. In fiscal years 2006 and 2007, NHTSA awarded 
over $1 billion through its main formula grant and its incentive 
grants meant to induce States to adopt Federal priorities such as 
improved seat belt use. With regard to high-visibility campaigns, 
by these I mean the Click It or Ticket and the impaired driving 
program, known as Drunk Driving Over the Limit, Under Arrest. 
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NHTSA has both developed and distributed advertisements and co- 
ordinated advertisement and enforcement activities with all States. 

In our April report, we raised concerns and recommendations 
about NHTSA 's evaluation of these campaigns. NHTSA is consid- 
ering changes as a result. 

With regard to oversight, we recommended in 2003, and 
SAFETEA-LU subsequently required, that NHTSA improve the 
consistency of its oversight of grants to States. NHTSA has done 
so by conducting management reviews every three years and work- 
ing with the State partners to develop a useful review protocol. In 
our report issued Monday, we recommend several improvements, 
including that NHTSA consider the results of these reviews in 
identifying opportunities for technical assistance and training. 

With regard to these programs' effectiveness, it is generally too 
early to know whether programs established or changed since 
SAFETEA-LU are having an effect on crashes and fatalities. States 
told us that the programs are helping to improve traffic safety by 
addressing important issues such as unbelted and alcohol -impaired 
driving. State officials further said that incentives grants are good 
complements to the core safety program. 

But the incentive grants appear to have induced only moderate 
changes in State programs during this authorization. Overall, nine 
States have passed primary safety belt laws that can reasonably be 
ascribed to SAFETEA-LU incentives. Thirteen States have passed 
laws necessary to receive the Child Safety Seat grants, and no 
States have passed laws to meet certain criteria established for im- 
paired driving grants. 

Each safety incentive grant has a separation application process, 
which is an administrative burden, especially for States with small 
safety offices. Some States would also prefer more flexibility in 
using the grants. This could become a key issue in the future as 
emerging issues, such as older driver safety, become more critical 
in States. We also noted that NHTSA does not have sufficient per- 
formance measures to assess the grant programs' effectiveness, but 
has begun the process of developing these measures. 

We issued a report last year looking at safety for older drivers, 
including licensing procedures. More than half of the States use li- 
censing requirements for older drivers that are more stringent than 
for younger drivers, but not enough is known about whether these 
and other practices are actually effective in identifying problems in 
improving safety. We noted as a best practice States' use of coordi- 
nating groups to develop cross-agency plans for managing older 
driver safety. NHTSA and the States are sponsoring initiatives to 
develop such plans and assist States in implementing more com- 
prehensive driver fitness assessments. 

In conclusion, this Committee and the Congress have a number 
of issues and opportunities to consider in the next authorization. I 
have already mentioned challenges associated with the incentive 
grants, including whether they, as designed, will be able to induce 
the changes the State legislation and the Congress would like to 
see. In addition, with the exception of the data improvement 
grants, these programs also generally do not relate State safety 
performance to the receipt or size of grants, and Congress would 
need to consider whether to tie funding more closely to perform- 
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ance. Congress will also hear suggestions to allow for more flexi- 
bility in using grant funds to address current and emerging safety 
issues. In our view, increased flexibility should be combined with 
quality crash data and accountability mechanisms to ensure that 
Federal dollars are going to the highest priority safety problems. 

Furthermore, the plateau of the number of annual traffic fatali- 
ties nationwide and changes in causes of fatalities may indicate 
that the current structure in traffic safety programs needs some 
change. For example, from 1997 through 2006, motorcycle fatalities 
increased by 127 percent, while child passenger fatalities decreased 
by 31 percent. Finally, speed remains an important factor and is 
not currently targeted by any of the programs I have discussed 
today. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes— sorry, Madam Chair, this con- 
cludes my statement, and I will answer any questions you may 
have. 

Mrs. Napolitano. Thank you, ma’am. 

Next we will have Mr. Christopher Murphy give us his testi- 
mony. Thank you for being here, sir. 

Mr. Murphy. Madam Chair Napolitano and Ranking Member 
Duncan and members of the Subcommittee, thank you for allowing 
GFISA to be here today to talk about ways to improve highway 
safety. 

GFISA members administer one formula grant, seven incentive 
grant programs, and two penalty transfer programs. All of these 
programs have different requirements and different deadlines. 
These programs have been authorized in a piecemeal basis over the 
last several reauthorizations. 

GFISA recommends that a national strategic highway safety plan 
be developed. We also recommend that the national plan set a goal 
of towards zero fatalities. Instead of supporting a single highway 
safety grant program with performance tiers, States would like a 
single application with a single deadline and all the grant funds al- 
located October 1st. Congress should streamline the application 
process to allow more rationality in the State planning process. 
This change would mean that States would spend less time submit- 
ting grant applications and more time on program development 
and implementation. 

We also support more performance- based grant programs. GFISA 
is currently working with NFITSA to develop core performance 
measures that all States will begin using in 2010. Additionally, 
GFISA has also endorsed the idea of greater flexibility between be- 
havioral highway safety grant programs. Currently, there is no 
flexibility. States want to be able to shift a percentage of their in- 
centive funding to the emphasis areas where they have the great- 
est need. 

GFISA supports making changes to the various incentive grant 
programs. We support expanding the purpose and scope of the 2010 
motorcycle safety program and combining the three occupant pro- 
tection programs into a more performance-based one. We also 
strongly support the idea that the eligible activities under the 410 
2010 and the occupant protection program be expanded. 

GFISA is supporting a new program to combat excessive speed. 
The program would provide incentives to States that implement 
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speed enforcement and automated speed enforcement, speed paid 
media and educational campaigns or speed management work- 
shops. GHSA also recommends that Congress fund a national cam- 
paign to re-educate the public about the dangerous consequences of 
speeding, a biennial national speed monitoring data collection 
study to determine how fast the traveling public is actually going, 
and research into emerging technologies for measuring and control- 
ling speed. 

We also very strongly support substantially increased funding for 
data improvements. The current $34.5 million program is just not 
adequate. Performance-based programming is heavily dependent 
upon good data, so it is imperative that improvements be made in 
State data systems. We also support increased funding for traffic 
safety research. States should have the ability at the same time to 
pool their funds to fund research that would supplement the Fed- 
eral research. The NHTSA behavioral research program and 
FHWA safety research program should also be increased. 

Training is also a big issue for GHSA. There is concern that 
many directors of highway safety are retiring and there is not ade- 
quate training for new directors, nor is there training to attract 
young professionals into the field. Training is a problem govern- 
ment-wide, but it is particularly acute in highway safety. GHSA 
supports AASHTO's recommendation for the development of a 
AASHTO-GHSA Highway Safety Center of Excellence, funded at 
about $3 million annually. We also support increased funding so 
that NHTSA can enhance its training capabilities. 

GHSA strongly supports the continuation of and improvement of 
the strategic highway safety plan. As an association, we continue 
to oppose new sanctions. States are already sanctioned for failure 
to enact seven different highway safety laws. They are making 
progress on high BAC, booster seat, and graduated licensing laws. 
We would, however, vigorously oppose any effort to roll back the 
national minimum drinking age sanction. 

In summary, Madam Chair, the Association is not recommending 
major changes to the current grant programs. GHSA has rec- 
ommended that the current grant planning and application process 
be streamlined. The program should be more performance based 
with greater flexibility between behavioral programs, and that 
some programmatic changes should be made to the incentives. 

Thank you. 

Mrs. Napolitano. Thank you for your testimony, Mr. Murphy. 
The information that you have given us is appreciated. Of some in- 
terest was your statement in regard to reducing speed also saves 
energy, lowering gas mileage to reduce the 33 percent highway 
speeds, and the rule of thumb is this should be out to the con- 
sumers right now since gas is so expensive, that for each 5 miles 
per hour they drive above 60 is like paying an additional 20 cents 
per gallon for gas. Is that including today's gas prices? 

Mr. Murphy. Those are the latest figures that we have. 

Mrs. Napolitano. Okay. That is significant. In areas of different 
questions that I had— and I have a lot of them, so I will defer to 
some of the members in a minute— I still have some issues with 
the COPS policing grant in California, whether they are utilizing— 
and I don’t know whether the States are the same— some of their 
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funding to be able to conduct daytime immigration checkpoints, but 
checkpoints in general. And what correlation have they found be- 
cause most people are driving to or from work, or they are deliv- 
ering or they are going to appointments, versus nighttime, after 
work, go have a couple of drinks and then getting on the road, driv- 
ing that might affect the actual public safety. 

Whether or not there is consideration in your governor's focus of 
being able to identify what other safety issues can come up at 
checkpoints that might then be more geared towards whether it is 
teen driving, driving under the influence, or even during the day- 
time, during school hours, in schools, when kids are taking off and 
not going to school, being truant, and already possibly being under 
drug influence. I was suggesting that we change the Mothers 
Against Drunk Drivers to Mothers Against Drunk and— well, Im- 
paired Drivers, which would include anything else, because those 
are serious problems our communities are facing today. 

Mr. Murphy. Madam Chair, in California, our policy, through 
my office, is that we only fund checkpoints that start after 6:00 in 
the evening, so I can’t really respond to checkpoints that are done 
during the day, because they are not being done with federal fund- 
ing. So we know that checkpoints are the most effective counter- 
measure out there for DUI. In California they can only be con- 
ducted in areas on streets that have a high incidence of DUI ar- 
rests and/or alcohol -involved crashes. So our checkpoints generally 
run anywhere from 6:00 to 2:00 in the morning or 8:00 to 2:00 in 
the morning. I am not really sure about daytime checkpoints. 

Mrs. Napolitano. Okay. And you are recommending Congress 
implement a speed management program to provide incentives to 
States to address speeding. Is there a technology that you know 
of— I know one gentleman in the audience is from the auto indus- 
try— that would equip a car with a sensor to be able to detect alco- 
hol impairment, something that the industry would help address to 
be able to then negate an impaired driver from getting behind the 
wheel? 

Mr. Murphy. Madam Chair, I know a little bit about that, but 
I really should defer to my colleagues at NHTSA, who could prob- 
ably better answer that question. 

Mrs. Napolitano. Okay. 

There are other questions, but I think what I will do is I will 
yield to my Ranking Member, and I will continue the questions. 
There are other members here. 

Mr. Duncan. Well, thank you, Madam Chairwoman, but I want 
to go first on our side to Mr. Poe. 

Mr. Poe. I want to thank the Ranking Member for yielding. I 
have basically two questions for Mr. Ports. 

Talk about buses that transport kids. Not the old-fashioned yel- 
low school buses, but these high-dol lar big buses that we think are 
safer than school buses when kids are transported from, let's say, 
a town to another town for an athletic event. We had two teenage 
girls in a State playoff killed in a bus that turned over, and these 
massive windows shattered and they were both killed. Correct me 
if I am wrong, these big buses are really more dangerous in a crash 
that old-fashioned school buses. What is being done, if anything, to 
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rethink the way we build these massive buses, especially those that 
transport kids from event to event? 

Mr. Ports. Thank you very much for that question, Mr. Rep- 
resentative. What NHTSA has done is we have been very aggres- 
sive in trying to look at that situation as it involves motorcoach 
safety. One of the things we recently did was, in December, for the 
first time in NHTSA history, we crashed a motorcoach. We wanted 
to find out what the pulse of that vehicle was so that we could then 
devise a sled device so we could further research how we can make 
motorcoaches safer. 

We equipped that motorcoach with several dummies to look at 
how they would react to seat belts, how the seats would react, dif- 
ferent seats in a motorcoach would react, and we are taking that 
information now and trying to come up with some policies. 

To address fully your question about the windows, we are also 
looking at the glazing issue of the motorcoaches. 

So we are starting to address those and we hope to have some- 
thing completed by December. 

Mr. Poe. Is the motorcoach industry actively trying to come up 
with some solutions? Are they an obstacle, are they cooperating, or 
what, in your opinion? 

Mr. Ports. Well, they were actually in attendance at the crash, 
so they are very interested in working with us on some safety 
measures. 

Mr. Poe. Another question has to deal with age of drivers. If you 
could give me some statistics. Under 25-year-old drivers account for 
approximately what percentage of the fatalities in the United 
States? J ust approximately. 

Mr. Ports. I believe it is about 15 percent right now, but let me 
get back to you on that question. 

Mr. Poe. Well, is it true that younger drivers, percentage wise, 
commit more fatalities as the driver than people that are older? I 
don’t want to talk about senior citizens. I think the Ranking Mem- 
ber will get to the senior citizens in a minute. But is that true or 
not? 

Mr. Ports. It is. As a matter of fact, the percentages of teen driv- 
ers, as I mentioned, they are about 6.4 percent of the total driving 
population, but represent about 13 percent of the fatalities. So they 
are definitely over-represented in the fatality and crash injury of 
all drivers. 

Mr. Poe. Talk about a little heresy here. What if we raised the 
driving license age? Would that have any significant effect on loss 
of teenagers that are getting killed? 

Mr. Ports. To be honest with you, I am not sure of that answer. 
I could have some of our folks at NHTSA look into that for you. 

Mr. Poe. I would like to know if that isn’t a fact. It is true, is 
it not, though, that teenage drivers account for a disproportionate 
number of fatalities that are alcohol-related? Is that correct? 

Mr. Ports. That is correct. As a matter of fact, they shouldn’t be 
drinking to begin with. 

Mr. Poe. That is right. Not until they are 21. 

Mr. Ports. They are not 21, right. 

Mr. Poe. All right, that is all my questions. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. Thank you. 
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Mrs. Napolitano. Mr. Arcuri. 

Mr. Arcuri . Thank you, Madam Chair. 

Thank you for being here. I have a couple of questions. The dif- 
ference in the number of deaths as it relates to the speed limit, do 
any of you know the difference in terms of the numbers when the 
speed limit was 55 miles an hour and what the percentage are 
when it is 65 or 70 miles an hour, as it increases? 

Ms. Siggerud. Mr. Arcuri, I have to say the GAO actually did 
a study on that way back in 1977, and there has been some up- 
dated information. We have a new request from Senator Warner to 
look specifically at this issue of the speed limit as it relates to en- 
ergy efficiency and safety. I would certainly be glad to provide some 
information to you for the record on that. 

Mr. Arcuri. Great. I appreciate that. Thank you. 

Second question is we see a lot on the road of the doubling of 
fines in work zones. Has that had any success in terms of more 
compliance? Are people complying more with the speed limits? How 
has that affected the number of fatalities in work zones? 

Mr. Ports. To be effective, any time you have an increase in the 
fines, you also have to have enforcement. That is a critical factor. 
We do know that proper enforcement in any zone, whether it be a 
speed zone, a school zone, or any other roadway, has a significant 
impact on the behavior of those individuals. 

Mr. Arcuri. I believe that there have been some significant 
grants that have been given out to law enforcement to enforce 
speed limits within the work zones in the past few years. 

Mr. Ports. That is correct, sir. That is Federal Highways that 
provides those grants, that is not NHTSA. But, again, we would be 
more than happy to get with Federal Highways and get that infor- 
mation for you with work zone safety. 

Mr. Arcuri. Great. I appreciate that. 

Thank you, and I yield back. 

Mrs. Napolitano. Mr. Duncan? 

Mr. Duncan. Go ahead to other members, I will go last. 

Mrs. Napolitano. Okay, Mr. Sires. 

Mr. Sires. Thank you, Madam Chair, and thank you very much 
for the panel bei ng here. 

You know, despite great efforts in the State of New J ersey, this 
year we had 280 deaths on the roads, in 2008. In my district alone 
we had 70. I really believe it is vital that we come up with what- 
ever we can to reduce the fatalities. Some of our current problems 
are educational, while others, such as mandatory seat belts, are all 
mandatory. 

In your review of traffic programs, how much more effective is 
it in curbing the behavior of drivers when you fine the drivers as 
compared to educational programs for the drivers? 

Ms. Siggerud. There has been extensive research on this very 
concept of is an educational campaign sufficient to change behav- 
ior, or does taking enforcement action through fines or other 
means, through core process, is that important to reinforcing the 
behavior change, and it is very clear that combining enforcement 
activities with an educational campaign is the most effective way 
to get change in behavior by drivers both at the time of the cam- 
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paign and that lasts over time. The educational component by itself 
has generally only a relatively small effect. 

Mr. Sires. So when they are fined and they are required to go 
through an educational process, you find that that is the most ef- 
fective, or just — 

Ms. Siggerud. Well, the research shows this really in two ways. 
One is, of course, those that have gone through this enforcement 
process may change their behavior. But, in general, the visibility 
of enforcement together with education has the potential to change 
many other drivers' behavior as well. 

Mr. Sires. Another one of my pet peeves is this driving with the 
cell phone in your ear. I know in New J ersey we banned that, but 
you get on the J ersey Turnpike and everybody has it without the 
piece in their ear. How effective are these laws when it comes to 
something like cell phones in your studies? Are they a deterrent or 
do we have to go back to a fine and education? I am just trying 
to get a way of how we enforce this, because most people just seem 
to ignore it. And I am not an abuser; I have my little earpiece. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Ports. Again, thank you for that question. What we have 
found is that licensed sanctions and fines are probably the best de- 
terrent, as mentioned, but, also, again, it goes back to enforcement. 
If there is a strong enforcement component, then you would see 
changes in behavior. As a matter of fact, you will be very happy— 

I am sue you are very happy to know that southern New J ersey 
just joined the Smooth Operator program to combat aggressive 
driving this year as a regional program, so you are starting to 
see 

Mr. Sires. This is the southern part of New J ersey? 

Mr. Ports. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sires. How do you divide south and north? 

M r. Ports. That is up to them. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Ports. They do that, not us. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Sires. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Napolitano. Thank you. 

Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you, Madam Chair, and thanks to the wit- 
nesses. I apologize for being a little bit late, but let me ask a ques- 
tion to Mr. Ports, if I could. And any of you all might join in if you 
have something to add to it. 

What role does increasing congestion play in the number of acci- 
dents and related deaths? Are more congested cities or highways 
more dangerous from a statistical point of view than the ones that 
aren’t? 

Mr. Ports. Thank you very much for that question. What we 
have found through our research— and we are rolling out a new 
program for rural safety as we speak— is that most of the fatalities 
occur on rural roads, and usually a divided highway with traffic 
coming in each direction. Some of that is because of the way the 
roads are structured; you have a lot of hills, turns, curves, trees, 
utility poles very close to the roadways, and, of course, cars are 
close to each other as they are passing. And then, of course, you 
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have aggressive drivers who change lanes when they should or 
should not, at times. 

So what we have found is that, as it gets congested, people obvi- 
ously slow down and you do have a lot of crashes, but there are 
not as many fatalities. 

Mr. Brown. Okay, let me ask you another question. Since 2000, 
injuries in motor vehicle crashes have dropped by about 500,000 
per year; yet, fatalities have stayed level, at between 40,000 and 
45,000 a year. How would you relate to that statistic? 

Mr. Ports. Thank you very much. That is one of the more frus- 
trating things to us, is the way the numbers are used. But if you 
look at how we measure the statistic, what we do is we take 100 
million vehicle miles traveled and we look at the fatality rate. The 
fatality rate has been decreasing significantly. And, of course, we 
have dedicated employees throughout NHTSA working on that 
every day; their mission is to save lives and reduce injuries every 
day. 

Although the numbers are staying the same, flat, as you had 
mentioned, the overall number, there are a significant amount of 
motorists out there registered and driving, as well as more vehicle 
miles being traveled, so statistically we are reducing that rate. But, 
more importantly, as I mentioned, our mission is to reduce fatali- 
ties and injuries, and we don’t look at just the statistics or just the 
numbers; we look at each and every one of these as a person and 
a family member and a community member. 

Mr. Brown. One final question. How does your administration 
work with research and innovative technology administration and 
its intelligent transportation system joint program office to inte- 
grate safety priorities into design and development of intelligent 
transportation systems? 

Mr. Ports. We work very extensively with them and we also 
have just rolled out the new NCAP, our new vehicle program, 
which talks about technology. What we have found is that most of 
the cars throughout the United States are getting four and five 
stars, as you are probably aware, so we have rolled back that a lit- 
tle bit and looked at technology and how we can introduce tech- 
nology side impacts and ESC, electronic stability control, and all 
these future technologies so that we can give the consumer a better 
idea of how technology can benefit them and the safety of their 
families. 

Mr. Brown. I know there are automobiles now that give you a 
little alarm if you back up and you get too close, and I was just 
wondering if that technology is being further advanced to give 
early warnings for maybe crossing the center line or maybe some 
other safety factors that might be included. 

Mr. Ports. That is an excellent question, and, yes, we are very 
interested in that technology. We are working with the auto manu- 
facturers on technology for lane departure, so if you go on either 
side of the lane, it will warn you before you leave the road, because 
that is what we are trying to prevent. There are also technologies 
out there for automatic braking that we are working with with 
large trucks, that will determine if they are too close to a vehicle 
or if they are drowsy, for example, and not paying attention, it will 
automatically stop that vehicle. We are also looking at further tech- 
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nologies with backing up and what we call vehicle-to-vehicle com- 
munication to determine if a vehicle is in your blind spot. 

So all these technologies, we are very excited about technology at 
NHTSA and how it can help prevent injuries and save lives. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Madam Chair. 

Mrs. Napolitano. Thank you, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Duncan. 

Mr. Duncan. Thank you, Madam Chairwoman. 

Last year, I wrote something in a newsletter I sent to my con- 
stituents, and I said this: drunk driving standards were toughened 
in most after the Congress passed laws to withhold some Federal 
money if alcohol levels were not lowered. Now, with our aging pop- 
ulation, some want to make it tougher for senior citizens to renew 
driver's licenses because there is a myth about them being very un- 
safe drivers. 

However, the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration 
recently found that drivers 75 and older are the safest drivers of 
all. The next safest are those 65 to 74. And this is based on the 
crash rate per 10,000 drivers. In this study, the lower percentage 
was better, and the figure for those 75 and over was 2.5 percent, 
while the rate for those 16 to 20 was 13.3 percent. 

Now, that was from a chart that was published in The Wash- 
ington Post. That is a dramatic difference. Now, that applies just 
to accidents. 

We have a chart that is on the screen now that shows something 
a little bit similar, except this pertains only to fatal crashes. It 
shows, once again, those over 65 have the lowest percentages of 
fatal crashes. Now, it does show a dramatic difference between 
male and female drivers. I read, a couple years ago, that there is 
only one thing that 100 percent of the people in this Country agree 
on, and that is that everybody thinks they are a good driver. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Duncan. Now, that may be true, but what these two dif- 
ferent studies show is, number one, that the older drivers are safer. 
Now, I do understand there is some statistic that I am a little bit 
confused about, that when older people who are riding as pas- 
sengers are involved in these bad wrecks, they are more likely to 
be killed than the younger people; and I guess that is true. But 
they are safer drivers. 

I will ask you, Mr. Ports, do you have any kind of program aimed 
at pointing out to male drivers how bad they are in comparison to 
women drivers? But more seriously, are you aiming anything par- 
ticularly at the high schools? Because there is a private foundation 
that contacted me a few months ago, and they sent this young man 
who was a star football player in California who was seriously 
brain damaged in a bad wreck because of alcohol, and they send 
him around all over the Country; he has been on the Today Show. 
I don’t remember his name right at the moment, but they offered 
to do that in a high school in my district and we went and we did 
that. I was there and introduced the program and so forth. It had 
a real effect on those young people. 

Now, that was being done privately. What are you all doing? 

Mr. Ports. I really appreciate that question. 
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By the way, Madam Chairwoman totally agrees with you, the dif- 
ference between male and female drivers. I saw her head shaking 
vigorously and her smile was from ear to ear. 

We are trying to address that, as a matter of fact. Many of our 
programs now, the Click It or Ticket, the Over the Limit, Under 
Arrest campaigns— which, by the way, thank you very much for the 
$29 million per year to do those campaigns— we are starting to tar- 
get young people, for one, but males in particular. We are trying 
to do that for the very reasons you said. We recognize that about 
64 percent of the teens who die in fatalities die because they are 
not wearing their seat belt, and that is a statistic that we need to 
change. 

As a matter of fact, in our Click It or Ticket program that I just 
did a whirlwind tour on the west side of the Country, we brought 
out individuals like you just mentioned, two males involved in a 
crash going about 60 miles an hour; one of them hit a wall. He was 
almost totally decapitated and his passenger was wearing a seat 
belt and walked away from the crash. 

We need to educate teens, especially males, who think they are 
invincible. I am sure you had teenagers too; you understand how 
difficult it is to get them to clean their room, let alone wear a seat 
belt in a vehicle. It is a very difficult proposition to get them to un- 
derstand they are not invincible. We are doing our best to do that 
through creative campaigns. We had someone on Click It or Ticket. 
You would notice it looked like aliens were coming down. We are 
trying to focus on ways that they might relate. 

We are also doing some peer-to-peer reviews. We are working 
with school-aged children, especially high school age, through some 
of the programs and the NOYS organization to effectively address 
the teen situation, but we do know this: it is speed, it is not wear- 
ing a seat belt, and it is, as you mentioned, drinking and driving. 
And, quite frankly, they are not supposed to be drinking anyway 
because they are below the age of 21, so we need to address that 
problem, and we are going to need parental help in that area. We 
need parents to take responsibility and work with their children, 
and we need to have law enforcement out there doing their best, 
and they are doing, by the way, a terrific job. 

Mr. Duncan. Well, I can still remember— in fact, as I am sitting 
here thinking about it, I can picture in my mind when I was in 
high school, there was this terrible wreck, and just a group of peo- 
ple on their own— it wasn’t the government that did it— they 
brought that crashed car that was just all smashed up to our high 
school and set it out in front of the school for a few days, and, boy, 

I tell you it made an impact. We need to be doing things like that 
in all these high schools all over the Country, and showing things 
on videos and all kinds of things. 

Is NHTSA doing anything to ensure the safe operation of these 
15-passenger vans? We are going to hear some testimony about 
that on the next panel. 

Mr. Ports. Yes, sir, absolutely we are. We are working very ag- 
gressively on the 15-passenger van situation. As you know, Admin- 
istrator Nicole Nason put out an announcement earlier in the year. 
By the way, I want to thank you for your resolution— I think it was 
964— in April of this year to address that problem. 
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There are a few things that we definitely know about the 15-pas- 
senger vehicles. One, we did put electronic stability control, we 
mandated electronic stability control in all vehicles starting in 
2011, which we believe is probably the next best safety device and 
countermeasure since the seat belt. We expect that to help in these 
rollover situations and reduce the risk of rollover. We also have 
been very aggressive in talking about maintenance of tires and tire 
pressures. It also saves energy, Madam Chairman. But it is very 
important to the safety of your family and the vehicle and its per- 
formance. 

We also recognize that one of the problems with the 15-passenger 
vans is overloading. When you overload that vehicle— and there are 
specifications in the door jams of every vehicle with the weight the 
vehicle can handle. We need people to understand the capacity of 
these vehicles. 

Again, as I mentioned, we want to recognize your resolution that 
you were proactive in passing, which really addresses the inexperi- 
enced drivers. When you have all of these other factors occurring 
and you put an inexperienced driver into the seat of that 15-pas- 
senger van, in the driver's seat, I should say, that is potential for 
a hazard. 

Mr. Duncan. All right, thank you very much. 

Ms. Siggerud, one thing I have become really concerned about 
the last couple of years has been motorcycle wrecks and deaths, be- 
cause I started noticing on the second page of the local section of 
the Knoxville News Sentinel, almost every day they have a story 
about a motorcyclist being killed. Then, I also have been reading 
that the numbers of people 40, 50, and 60 that are buying motor- 
cycles is just exploding, going way, way up. 

In your study of all this— you even, I think, have noticed the 
number of motorcycles registered is going way up and predicted 
that it is going to go up even further— are there any States out 
there that are doing dramatic or unusual or very innovative pro- 
grams about motorcycle safety? 

Ms. Siggerud. Mr. Duncan, it is an excellent question. In our 
work we did notice all the problems that you mentioned, and it is, 
I think, most interesting to note that the fatality numbers that we 
are seeing now are very much driven by the motorcycle fatalities. 
If it weren't for the increase in motorcycle fatalities over the last 
decade, we would see this annual number actually make some 
progress and start to go down over the past decade. 

In our work on this issue, we did not study specifically what ac- 
tivities States were undertaking and whether some of them were 
particularly interesting or innovative. What we did hear, though, 
in looking at the motorcycle incentive grants, which we did earlier 
this year, that is one of the smaller grants in the incentive grant 
program and it is also restricted largely to education-related activi- 
ties. So we raise as an issue for authorization next year whether 
there perhaps are some different approaches that could be used in 
that grant to make it more effective. 

Mr. Duncan. I just think, based on what I have been reading 
and hearing, that maybe we ought to increase that grant program 
more, maybe, than perhaps some others, because it looks to me like 
there needs to be some special efforts directed in that way also. 
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Mr. Murphy, according to your testimony, you say we can be on 
a path towards cutting accident fatalities in half by 2030 by simply 
annually reducing losses by 1,000 per year. You note that we came 
close to that in 2006. Do you know of anything that we were doing 
differently then or better then, as opposed to prior years, or do you 
have any key suggestions in regard to all these things I have been 
asking these other witnesses? 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you for the question, Ranking Member Dun- 
can. A lot of this has to do with high-visibility enforcement pro- 
grams. More and more States are participating and more local 
agencies are participating. I think with motorcycle safety, one of 
the key things States need to do is pass mandatory helmet laws for 
all riders. For seat belt safety, States need to pass primary seat 
belt laws. These are two critical lifesaving laws that we know will 
save lives. 

I think it really comes down to the education, enforcement, and 
engineering, but high-visibility enforcement, be it Click It or Tick- 
et, Drunk Driving Over the Limit, those programs have been very 
successful. 

Mr. Duncan. All right, thank you very much. 

Mrs. Napolitano. Second round, Mr. Sires. 

Mr. Sires. I just have a quick question. When I went to high 
school, we had a very good driver's ed program, where they actu- 
ally took you on the road, they had the cars and everything else. 
But we notice, due to the budget crunch, a lot of the schools are 
going away from that. Have you noticed that as a national trend 
in most of the States because of the problems with the budgets on 
the board of educations, that they are reducing their driver's ed 
program? Anyone. 

Mr. Ports. I am not sure I can answer from a total national 
standpoint, but we have seen that a lot of the States have moved 
from the high schools into the privatization of those schools for 
budgetary reasons, yes. __ 

Mr. Sires. Thank you. Anybody else? No? Thank you. 

Mrs. Napolitano. Yes, I will give her a chance to settle down, 
then I will ask some questions. You are going to have some ques- 
tions, Ms. Richardson? I will let you mull it over. 

One of the questions that I had mulling in my mind, and we 
have discussed this, the Click It or Ticket, but how effective is it 
in States without primary seat belt laws, or is it effective? Any- 
body? 

Ms. Siggerud. Well, the Click It or Ticket campaign in general, 
you can see the before and after effect, where you see an increase 
in seat belt use in the wake of these Click It or Ticket campaigns 
in any State. But it is very clear that there is a strong correlation 
between the overall, year-long use of safety belts and whether 
there is a primary law in place; and, of course, the use is much 
higher in States that have the primary law. 

Mrs. Napolitano. Anybody else? 

Mr. Ports. Sure. Thank you, Madam Chairman, for that ques- 
tion, it is an excellent question. 

We know that States with secondary laws average about 73 per- 
cent usage. Yet, States with primary seat belt laws average about 
87 percent. We also know, through our statistics and data, that for 
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every percent increase, it is about 280 lives saved. That is a signifi- 
cant number. So the more that we can induce primary seat belt 
laws, and the more education we can have through the Click It or 
Ticket campaigns to increase awareness and get people to use those 
seat belts would be very, very beneficial. 

Mrs. Napolitano. What is preventing, in your estimation, the 
States from enacting primary laws for seat belt usage? Is it will- 
power, is it political? Are you tying some of the grant money to the 
ability to have a primary seat belt law? 

Mr. Ports. Through SAFETEA-LU we do have a primary seat 
belt incentive grant, and sometimes people say it may not be as ef- 
fective because there may only be eight States that want the pri- 
mary laws, but we look at it a little differently. Like I said, we are 
very dedicated to saving each and every life, and for every percent- 
age point, as I just mentioned, 280 lives saved. So we tend to meas- 
ure that statistic a little differently, that we are doing a good job 
and we are educating the population. 

When you see numbers as high as 87 percent, that is 87 percent 
of the people who are wearing their seat belts. That is a significant 
amount of the population. There are some States that are over 95 
percent at this point, and that is a terrific number. But a lot of 
that, as I mentioned, is enforcement. So enforcement is a key com- 
ponent. I know that Chris Murphy, we worked very closely with 
Chris on many issues. This was one of the issues that I am sure 
he would agree with us, that enforcement is a key component of 
this strategy. 

Mr. Murphy. Madam Chair, if I might add, in California, we ac- 
tually wrote more seat belt citations when we were a secondary 
State than when we became a primary State, and I think that is 
kind of an interesting fact. Primary seat belt use and the us of seat 
belts, there is nothing more important. It takes two seconds to 
buckle up. A lot of States legislatures feel that it is giving up free- 
dom. They don’t want someone telling them what to do. 

But, my God, primary seat belt laws will cure the disease of un- 
safe highways. It is something that will save lives overnight. In 
California, our seat belt use increased 10 percentage points when 
we passed our primary seat law in 1993. It has been a phenomenal 
law. In California, our seat belt use is 94.6 percent. We are the 
fourth highest in the Nation, and our goal is to hit 96 percent next 
year, so we have a lot of work to do. And the people that are not 
buckling up now are the very, very hard to reach, especially when 
you get i n the 90 percent range. 

Mr. Oberstar. Madam Chair, would the Chair yield? 

Mrs. Napolitano. Certainly. 

Mr. Oberstar. In that context, what, then, has been the effect 
of improved seat belt use? That is a phenomenal number, I con- 
gratulate you on it, but what has been the effect in the traveled 
way in accidents? Have there been lower fatality numbers, lower 
injury numbers? That combined with air bags, can you enlighten 
us on that? 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you, Congressman. One of the interesting 
facts is that, in California, a very high number of fatal vehicle oc- 
cupants are killed restrained. We have the highest in the Nation. 
So we know that seat belts are, as you know, 50 percent effective 
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in preventing death, and we have seen in California that our fatal 
occupant protection rate is the absolute highest. In other States— 
Oregon, Washington, Hawaii— they are at the top too. 

So there is a definite correlation between seat belt use in fatal 
vehicle occupants and our observational studies, which tell us we 
are absolutely saving lives. In California, I believe our fatalities 
this year should be down the biggest number probably in seven or 
eight years. So we really believe that more people would have died 
in California had we not had primary seat belt use and if we would 
not have had such a high seat belt use rate. 

Mr. Oberstar. What is your relationship between— if I may, 
Madam Chair 

Mrs. Napolitano. Certainly. 

Mr. Oberstar.— between alcohol and accidents and fatalities and 
then seat belt use? Which has the greater effect? 

Mr. Murphy. Well, we know about 40 percent of all fatal crashes 
are alcohol-involved. But if you look at a behavior that is easiest 
to change, it is buckling up. 

Mr. Oberstar. Buckling up a lot better than driver education on 
alcohol use and driving? 

Mr. Murphy. I don’t know that I would necessarily say that, but 
I think it is much easier to get someone to buckle up; they do it 
16 times, it becomes a habit. A lot of people that are drinking now, 
the hard-core drinkers, there are other issues. So the seat belt is 
such an easy, easy fix. 

Mr. Oberstar. Thank you. 

Mrs. Napolitano. Thank you. 

Continuing with my line of questioning, to Mr. Ports, the GAO 
and the DOT Inspector General have raised questions with the in- 
consistency and the oversight of the State Highway Safety pro- 
grams, and there have also been concerns over the consistency of 
the performance measures the agency uses in evaluating States' 
progress towards meeting its goals. There is a lot of talk about in- 
creased accountability in moving towards a more performance- 
based program. Consistent oversight and evaluation standards 
would be critical to establishing the accountability necessary to en- 
sure States are meeting the national safety goals. And while it ap- 
pears that the organization has made some progress over the last 
few years, the concerns remain. 

What are you doing to address these issues raised by both GAO 
and the I nspector General? 

Mr. Ports. Thank you, Madam Chairwoman. First of all, I want 
to thank GAO for their help in this issue, and also the IG's office 
that you just mentioned. Again, we are very dedicated to saving 
lives and reducing injuries, and we look to anyone that can help, 
and we appreciate all your help in Congress, too. 

In addressing this issue, we look at the management reviews, 
and we do those every three years. If a State is not making their 
performance criteria, then we work with them on an action plan. 
We also have the special management reviews that we are doing. 
And I believe the GAO’s recommendation was to look at perform- 
ance measures. 

I can assure you and the rest of the Committee that we did just 
that. We looked at that issue from GAO and we are working with 
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GHSA, as well as the rest of the States. We have got about a dozen 
to 14 performance measures for the first time, and I believe Chris 
actually— we spoke a little bit about this earlier. He was very ex- 
cited because the States have not had performance measures to 
look at before, and they too are excited about this process of being 
able to measure the performance of these grant programs. 

Obviously, one of the difficult issues is the diversity of the local 
jurisdictions and their ability. As we heard earlier, they may not 
have the personnel or the ability, and the diversity of the issues 
within that community. So we are trying to work with all those to 
mesh those together to come up with these performance measures 
moving forward. We are very excited about that. We have looked 
forward to working with the States and GHSA, and, of course, fi- 
nalizing the report to GAO and the IG and yourselves on the 
progress that we are going to be making in the next few years. 

Mrs. Napolitano. Thank you for that answer. One of the ques- 
tions that I had in mind after reading some of the testimony is that 
many States have national safety plans. You do not. Can we expect 
one? 

Mr. Ports. We work very closely with the States and make sure 
that each and every State has a safety plan. That is really what 
we are to do. We are the clearinghouse and we are looking to work 
with the States because, quite frankly, the States know their State 
better and their local jurisdictions better than we do on the na- 
tional level. So we look at it as a cooperative partnership between 
the national priorities and the State priorities. As I just mentioned 
with the performance measures, they have different situations that 
they are in, and we need to work very closely with them. 

Mrs. Napolitano. Thank you. I know Canada has one. I am not 
sure how effective their plan is, but I am assuming that they are 
doi ng very wel I . 

There are other questions, I think, Ms. Richardson. 

Ms. Richardson. Yes, thank you, Madam Chairman. 

A couple of questions. First of all, is there an overall signage 
plan for the safety for what you do on the highways? Do we have 
a signage plan? 

Ms. Siggerud. Ms. Richardson, signage policy is really handled 
by the Federal Highway Administration, and there is in fact an en- 
tire manual 

Ms. Richardson. Would you pull the mic up a little bit to you, 
please? 

Ms. Siggerud. Absolutely. Sure. 

So road signage and road marking is handled by the Federal 
Highway Administration, together with AASHTO, the organization 
of State DOTs, and there is an entire manual on what they call 
traffic control devices, which includes both signage, road markings, 
and traffic lights and that kind of thing. 

Ms. Richardson. But from a safety perspective, do you have a 
signage plan? 

Mr. Ports. No, we don’t have a specific signage plan. However, 
what I can tell you, from a speed research perspective, NHTSA's 
role, what we are doing is we are working very closely with the 
States through the regional offices on speed management work- 
shops. What we have found is that people in the communities, if 
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they think a speed limit is arbitrarily set, they don’t abide by it. 
So through these speed management workshops and the behavioral 
research that we have done, we found that if you set the speed lim- 
its appropriately and then create the enforcement behind that, that 
you have much better speed control. So 

Ms. Richardson. Okay, excuse me. I don’t know if you heard 
what I said. I am talking about signage, not speed. Let me give you 
a few specific examples. I come from the California area, as the 
Chairwoman of this Committee is holding right now. I have seen 
on various highways where you see the sign Click It or whatever. 
You rarely see anything about driving in my blind spot, some of the 
key things that are just repeated accidents over and over again: 
driving in the blind spot, are your tires properly inflated. A lot of 
these things, with proper reminders of drivers, could reduce some 
of the incidences that we have. 

So my question is do you have a signage program as a part of 
your safety program that could maybe incorporate periodically plac- 
ing some signs that would be very good reminders to drivers to in- 
crease safety, besides the once every 10 years when they take the 
driving test? 

Mr. Ports. Okay, I maybe can more effectively address that 
question. 

The States are allowed to use some of their grant funds to create 
signs if they decide that they would want to do it. For example, the 
seat belts, seat belt enforcement. I know that when I was in Wash- 
ington State I saw quite a few signs that address that. So it is real- 
ly up to the local governments to decide how they want to do that. 

In my previous life as a State deputy secretary, we also had to 
abide by the highway beautification laws from, I guess, 1968, that 
try to reduce the amount of signages. One of the issues that we 
hear a lot in the communities is the overabundance of signs. So I 
think it is up to the local governments to decide how that issue 
would fare with their constituents. 

Ms. Richardson. Would you mind looking into some of the major 
causes of incidents of accidents and maybe doing a double check of 
that and seeing if there is something you may want to recommend 
or at least have the States to consider? 

The other thing is the use of electronic boards. We recently, in 
California, had the whole thing of hands-free and no longer being 
able to use your cell phone, and the electronic boards that normally 
dictate the flow of traffic and what is happening ahead was utilized 
to announce that today isj uly 1st and this is now into effect. 

So the other question I would have is to what degree are you, 
from a safety perspective, utilizing those electronic boards? Now, of 
course, you can’t do them every day and every month, but there 
might be some coordination that could exist that, for key problems 
that you have; Click It, drunk driving, whatever it might be beyond 
the 4th of J uly on the holiday we should be talking about not doing 
drunk driving, it could be on the weekends. 

So I would just urge you to evaluate some of the consistent prob- 
lems that we are having and look at some of the existing signage 
that you have and how we could better utilize that to reach out to 
the drivers. 
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Mr. Ports. We actually work with the States on our Click It or 
Ticket program and our Over the Limit, Under Arrest drunk driv- 
ing campaigns to do just that. But we would be more than happy 
to look into that issue further and get back with you. That is a ter- 
rific idea. 

Ms. Richardson. Okay. Then I have 14 seconds. I understand 
my colleague asked a little bit about cell phones, and I was in an- 
other Committee markup. Has there been any discussion about 
out-ruling texting while people are driving nationwide? Has there 
been a discussion? Have you thought of that? 

Mr. Ports. NHTSA's position on any distraction is that we don’t 
think anybody should do anything that would distract them from 
driving. However, we also need to keep in mind that we only have 
jurisdiction over what is in the vehicle from the manufacturer's 
standpoint. As far as a cell phone or texting with a cell phone that 
you bring into the vehicle, we do not have jurisdiction over that, 
so then it becomes a local jurisdiction decision. 

Ms. Richardson. Are GPS systems under that same? 

Mr. Ports. If the GPS system is part of the vehicle, from the 
manufacturer, we can address it. If it is brought in from your local 
store, then we cannot; we do not have jurisdiction over that. 

Ms. Richardson. Okay. 

Thank you, Madam Chairwoman, for giving me the extra 50 sec- 
onds. 

Mrs. Napolitano. Thank you. 

Mr. Oberstar. Chairman Oberstar, sir. 

Mr. Oberstar. Thank you. 

I appreciate the testimony of this panel and the documents you 
have submitted are very well done, thoughtfully considered. 

Mr. Ports, I have a very particular interest in the national driver 
register. Actually, the idea of the national driver register was 
launched by our former colleague, Congressman J ohn Rhodes, of 
Arizona, later the minority leader in the House. After he left Con- 
gress, I picked up on that initiative through a very personal in- 
volvement. A family across the circle from where we lived was dev- 
astated; their daughter, who had been a babysitter for our children, 
was killed when a truck crashed into their car pulled well off the 
traveled way up at Fall River, Massachusetts. 

The truck driver, as it turned out, had a driver license revoked 
in one State, suspended in another, and was still able to get a driv- 
er license from a third State, driving and careless and reckless, and 
one life was lost. All the family had broken bones. As I visited 
them in the hospital, they said all we want, we can’t bring Cami 
back, we just want to do something so that people like this can’t 
get on the road again. 

I looked up the national driver register and talked with then re- 
tired Congressman Rhodes, and in 1982 I was able to get language 
in the surface transportation bill to update the NDR, to have a 
pointer system operated by the State Association Motor Vehicle ad- 
ministrators. At that time drivers were being caught with multiple 
licenses, but there was a three-to four-week delay because all the 
information was mailed in from the respective State motor vehicle 
administrative offices. 
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With the pointer system and computers even in their, compared 
to today, infancy, we expected that there would be a substantial in- 
crease, and there was. But I am troubled by the IG report of sig- 
nificant delays in reporting from the various States into the NDR 
and then information back out to catch these bad drivers, for want 
of a better word, those who have manifestly demonstrated they 
shouldn’t have another license. If they had it revoked or suspended 
or they have serious violations in one State, to try to get a license 
in another State, we shouldn’t let those people out on the roadway 
when we have a mechanism by which to stop it. What attention 
have you paid to the NDR, to the report of the IG, and what plans 
do you have to take action? 

Mr. Ports. First of all, I appreciate that question. You are very 
knowledgeable, obviously, of this issue. Not only has NHTSA paid 
attention to this issue, I personally have paid significant amount 
of attention to this issue. 

Mr. Oberstar. Good. 

Mr. Ports. I have been working very closely with members of 
AM FA when they brought some situations to us earlier in the year; 
I have been working with our folks in NDR. You had mentioned 
the CDL situation, where people were able to get different licenses 
in different States, and you are right, Congress passed a law and 
we prohibit that now. The issue that the IG brought up to us is 
that the States were not providing the information according to law 
and/or regulation within a 30-day time period. 

We were glad the IG brought that to our attention, because it 
helped us recognize that there is a lot of turnover in the States 
through the MVA or DMV directors or administrators, whoever the 
top person is in that State. They did not even realize that they had 
that requirement. So we worked very vigorously; we got the infor- 
mation, mailed out the letters right away. Administrator Nason did 
that, mailed them out to every State, making sure that they were 
aware of the requirements to report within 30 days. 

We are also working through that process with the judiciary, be- 
cause part of the problem is, in the judicial process, they were not 
getting the information to the M VAs or the DMVs. So through this 
process of the IG making us aware of this situation, we were able 
to also work with the judiciary, thinking forward on other ways 
that may improve our successes. 

Again, I mentioned, we were working with AM FA. We have a 
great relationship; we constantly talk. I am also going to be speak- 
ing at their national convention. So we are all over this issue per- 
sonally and through NHTSA. 

Mr. Oberstar. I am glad to hear of personal interest, that you 
are on top, that you are making those inquiries, you are talking to 
the association and on the NDR, but I would like some statistics 
updated on how many drivers are being caught applying for mul- 
tiple licenses. How many have been intercepted, prevented? What 
is the effect of the computer-updated NDR? What additional steps 
should we take or are necessary to be taken? You have mentioned 
one, educate the State motor vehicle administrators on what their 
responsibilities are and on taking prompt and vigorous action. You 
mentioned earlier one important action we can take that imme- 
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diately saves lives is seat belts. Another is keeping the bad drivers 
off the road. 

In this Committee room 20 years ago, I held hearings on the fu- 
ture of transportation in the post-interstate era. Among the demo- 
graphic information submitted at the hearing was the projection 
that— this was 1987— that by the end of the decade of the 1990s, 
half of all drivers would be 50 years of age and older. That set off 
two tracks in my mind: one, more leisure time for driving, more op- 
portunity to see the historical, cultural, archeological treasures of 
America, and I developed the National Scenic Byways from that; 
the second was a need for better signage, more visible signage, bet- 
ter retro-reflective material, better pavement marking material. 

And those projections proved right, we are now well over half of 
all drivers 50 years of age and older. People living longer, driving 
longer. Older people are involved in fewer accidents, but they have 
a higher fatality rate because of fragility of bones as you age. What 
steps are you doing, taking to deal with the older driver phe- 
nomenon? 

The Federal Highway Administration Byway, by the way, has 
been absolutely hopeless in their responsibility to promulgate a 
higher standard of retro-reflectivity, of pavement marking, shoul- 
der striping, center striping, both yellow and white; and there is 
material out there that could be vastly better, especially on asphalt 
pavement in rain, and they have been hopelessly behind the curve 
on this. Now, NHTSA should be prodding them, pushing them, as 
a sister agency or brother agency— whatever you want to call it— 
in the department. 

Mr. Ports. To answer the first part of your question, we would 
be more than happy to get all that statistical data for you from the 
NDR system. 

Mr. Oberstar. Have you seen the two volume work of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Center of Transportation studies on the older 
driver? I suggest you get a copy of the two volume work and read 
through it, it is a very, very useful document. 

Mr. Ports. Well, to address the older driver part of our question, 
we are conducting research and looking at assessments as screen- 
ing tools to predict how older drivers might likely survive or be in- 
volved in a crash. We are also looking at the long-term post-crash 
medical outcomes of those drivers. We are gathering the informa- 
tion. GAO asked us to be a clearinghouse, and that is exactly what 
we are goi ng to do. 

We are looking at fitness screening for other drivers by licensing 
agencies, family physicians, friends, and we are looking at all these 
other factors to determine how we can better address the vehicle 
side for older drivers to help them survive a crash or reduce inju- 
ries. So we are looking at those technologies also. 

Mr. Oberstar. Are you doing that under the special designation 
we included in the current law? The very first word of that acro- 
nym, SAFETEA-LU, is safe; safe, affordable, etc. There is 
$1,700,000 for research into traffic safety measures specifically di- 
rected at the older driver. 

Mr. Ports. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. Oberstar. Is the work you are referring to done under that 
or under other provisions? 
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Mr. Ports. Most of the work we are doing is done under that. 
We also have demonstration projects in Missouri, New J ersey, and 
Virginia that I am sure you are aware of to establish older driver 
coalitions and enhanced driver referral programs. So all of these 
things that we have going on at NHTSA are trying to address the 
older driver situation, both from the vehicle side, the safety side, 
and behavioral side. 

Ms. Siggerud. Chairman Oberstar, if I may. 

Mr. Oberstar. Yes. 

Ms. Siggerud. You may be aware the GAO issued a report on 
this topic last year. 

Mr. Oberstar. Yes. 

Ms. Siggerud. And I can cover perhaps a little bit on the FHWA 
side. 

Mr. Oberstar. You are next on my list. 

Ms. Siggerud. Okay. So setting aside the retro- reflectivity issue, 
there is a manual of suggestions for improved signage and other 
improvements that would help older drivers in terms of navigating 
the roadway, navigating intersections, that type of thing. We did 
a survey and found that about half the States had adopted at least 
some of those recommended activities. 

What was interesting from that is that we saw much wider bene- 
fits than just for older drivers, however. Any improvements to 
street signs, any improvements to being able to navigate an inter- 
section safely helps the entire population, not just the population 
that was targeted, the older drivers. 

Mr. Oberstar. Mr. Murphy, do you have any comments about 
retro- reflectivity marking material for pavement and signage? 
What is California doing about that? Goodness knows you have the 
biggest number of drivers and most miles driven and most vehicle 
miles traveled in California. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, unfortunately, that is not an area 
that I am familiar with. Our Department of Transportation, 
Caltrans, is very active in that area. We do have an older driver 
task force that is looking at that. 

Mr. Oberstar. Pavement markings and retro-reflectivity of sign- 
age is not under traffic safety in California? 

Mr. Murphy. It is under CalTrans. 

Mr. Oberstar. I will have to talk to Will about that, then, Will 
Kempt on. 

All right, there are lots of other questions I have, and I see Mr. 
Boozman has arrived. 

I just want to ask about motorcycle helmet law. It is a dangerous 
area to walk into. Motorcyclists treasure their ability to get on the 
cycle and ride, as one of my friends said, and let the wind blow 
through my hair. Well, if I had hair, I might feel good about that 
myself. Hair is greatly overrated. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Oberstar. But your head is the first thing that hits the 
pavement in a crash, it is the heaviest single part of the body. I 
am reminded of a story in the State of Wisconsin that legislature 
enacted a motorcycle helmet law, and not long afterward the mo- 
torcyclists got up a petition, angry about the requirement to wear 
a helmet, submitted the petition to the legislature; they repealed 
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the law the next session. I n the aftermath of the repeal, there was 
a motorcycle accident; a cyclist went right into a truck, head-first, 
and killed. He was the first one to have signed that petition. It is 
a tragic story. 

What are you doing, if anything, about motorcycle helmets, at 
least in education, if not requirement? 

Mr. Ports. Thank you for that question. It is a very important 
topic, especially to Secretary Peters. 

Mr. Oberstar. Yes. 

Mr. Ports. As you know, she is an avid rider. Matter of fact, she 
spoke today at Ride to Work Day, and spoke specifically about her 
crash and how her helmet is in her office as a reminder of how it 
potentially saved her life when she crashed. 

Mr. Oberstar. A helmet saved mine on a bicycle. 

Mr. Ports. There you go. So she is all over this issue. Safety is 
second to none with her and Administrator Nason. As a matter of 
fact, what we asked Congress to do this year is to allow the States 
to use their 2010 monies from SAFETEA-LU, to allow the States 
to use that money for educating riders on helmet safety. That is 
one of the proposals. 

Some of the other proposals that Secretary Peters has initiated 
is the labeling of the helmet. She wants to change the way that we 
label them, so that you can’t tamper with them, but so that you 
can’t have these helmets that would disguise the DOT label as a 
safety label. So we are looking at increasing labeling effectiveness. 
We are looking at education measures. 

We also recognize that because of the heavy increase, 127 per- 
cent since 1997, that there are a lot of other factors. Alcohol is a 
factor. We are looking at peer-to-peer counseling with riders to try 
and take away the keys, much like we did in other campaigns. We 
are also looking at the rider's age, the endorsement training pro- 
grams through the States, as well as working with the motorcycle 
community. We work very closely with the motorcycle community. 
We have got Packy back here, who is a good friend of mine from 
Maryland, and others that we work with in that community to help 
educate rider training, and they do a fabulous job with rider train- 
ing and equipment. 

Mr. Oberstar. Thank you. 

Thank you, Madam Chair, and thank my colleagues for their pa- 
tience. 

Mrs. Napolitano. You are very welcome, and very good ques- 
tions, Mr. Chairman. You had a little story about the motorcycle 
issue. I was in California when it was enacted, I was in the State 
legislature, and my niece, a motorcycle enthusiast, wrote a letter 
to me really calling me you know what because I had dared to pro- 
hibit her ability to ride without a helmet. About four months later 
she was involved in a traffic accident and the doctors told her had 
she not been wearing the helmet, she would have been dead. She 
is still walking with crutches, and this is about six years since that 
accident. So I understand. 

We went to the emergency hospitals and asked the EMTs and 
the doctors in charge about the fatalities, and 99 percent of them 
that replied indicated that if some of those who were involved in 
motorcycle accidents had been wearing a helmet, they could have 
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possibly survived. So that was a big motivator for us, because a lot 
of those folks did not have insurance and the taxpayer ends up 
paying for a lot of those services. And while it is something that 
is a freedom— my husband keeps saying if my hair flew, I would 
like to have a convertible— he has no hair— so it is a great saying, 
but truly I think it does save lives. 

With that, I would like to turn it over to Mr. Duncan for his final 
question. 

Mr. Duncan. Well, I know we need to get very quickly to the 
next panel. But because Mr. Poe earlier today got into the issue 
about the safety, or lack thereof, of these larger buses, I did want 
to state for the record that we do have a bill that I think we are 
going to mark up fairly soon that directs NHTSA to look at occu- 
pant protection systems and window glazing and roof strength 
issues and things like that, and issue a rule on these issues. They 
basically are consistent with NTSB recommendations on motor- 
coach safety. 

But one last brief question I have. I pointed out earlier the dra- 
matic difference between male and female accident and fatality 
rates, but, Ms. Siggerud, do you know if anybody has studied that? 
Do men drive more than women, on average? 

Ms. Siggerud. Well, that is certainly true, men do drive more 
than women, yes. 

Mr. Duncan. How much? 

Ms. Siggerud. I don’t have those statistics at my fingertips, I am 
sorry. 

Mr. Duncan. Is it dramatic, is it a great deal of difference? 

Ms. Siggerud. I am sure that is something we could probably 
look up and get back to you. I wouldn’t want to opine on that un- 
less I had a stronger sense of the statistics. 

Mr. Duncan. All right. Okay, thank you very much. 

Mrs. Napolitano. Boys are more daredevils and they love speed. 

With that, I think 

Mr. Oberstar. If there are no other questions 

Mrs. Napolitano. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Oberstar. J ust one final observation for our panel. 

Mrs. Napolitano. Yield to Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Oberstar. That is, in May, I traveled to Europe to address 
the 27 transport ministers of the European Union, at their annual 
conference. In preparation for that session, which was very inter- 
esting and informative gathering— I talked to them about transpor- 
tation in the U.S. and our plans for investment in the future, but 
one of their keen interests is safety. 

Now, the European Union has roughly 500 million people, about 
the same land area in its expansion as the United States. Five 
years ago they had 53,000 fatalities on their highways; last year 
they had 43,000 fatalities. They have made a dramatic drop in fa- 
talities with enforcement, education, and better signage and deal- 
ing with alcohol and driving, and as in the case of Portugal, it is 
a crime in Portugal to use a cell phone while driving. They have 
cracked down on cell phone use, among other distractions. 

We will send you information on this, we have a compendium of 
information that I think you at NHTSA should have, if you haven’t 
paid attention to it, that GAO should do, and to look carefully at 
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the European practices. We ought to do at least as well. If we could 
have a 10,000 reduction in fatalities in the United States over the 
course of the next six-year bill, I would be thrilled, and families 
would be happy and there would be less grieving in this Country. 
We have got to do better and I tell you we are going to do better 
in the next transportation bill. 

You can comment if you wish. 

Mr. Ports. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. J ust to let you know, 
we are members of the Economic Commission for Europe and very 
involved with the WP.l and WP.29 Committees. We share informa- 
tion with them constantly. A terrific example of that is ESC, elec- 
tronic stability control. They invented the technology in Europe; we 
mandated it on our vehicles first. I personally spoke over in Europe 
to talk about the effects of ESC and how successful we were in 
mandating that terrific technology. Since that time, they are now 
mandating it. They just had a convention in Geneva where they 
took up a GTR, and they are now mandating that technology and 
following our lead, if you will. 

So we work very closely with them in sharing information and 
we look forward to working with them in the future to reducing fa- 
talities and injuries, as you mentioned. 

Mr. Oberstar. Thank you. 

Any other comments? 

[No response.] 

Mr. Oberstar. Thank you. Thank you, Madam Chair. 

Mrs. Napolitano. Thank you, sir. 

With that, we would like to thank the witnesses and dismiss 
them. We are very grateful for your testimony, especially the 
GAO's report, which I found very enlightening. Thank you very 
much to all three of you. With that, you are dismissed. 

We would like to call the second panel, Mr. Patrick J ames from 
the American Center for Van and Tire Safety, from Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee; Ms. Laura Dean Mooney, President, Mothers Against 
Drunk Driving, from Washington, D.C.; Ms. Jill Ingrassia, Man- 
aging Director, Government Relations & Traffic Safety Advocacy, 
AAA, in Washington, D.C.; Ms. J acqueline S. Gillan, Vice Presi- 
dent, Advocates for Highway & Auto Safety, Washington, D.C.; and 
the Honorable Bob Letourneau, New Hampshire State Senator, 
Motorcycle Riders Foundation, in Concord, New Hampshire. 

Welcome. Let’s see, we will start off Mr. J ames, Ms. Mooney, Ms. 
Ingrassia, Ms. Gillan, and Mr. Letourneau. 

I believe Mr. Duncan has a couple of comments as an introduc- 
tory to make to M r. J ames. 

Mr. Duncan. Well, thank you very much, Madam Chairwoman. 
In my opening statement, I already mentioned Patrick J ames and 
the very tragic situation involving his daughter, Lexie, and he will 
tell a little bit more about that. But I do want to welcome him. As 
I say, I have a little over 700,000 bosses, and Mr. J ames is one of 
my bosses, and we have been working with him both through my 
office and the Committee staff here, and I appreciate that very 
much. I am very impressed by the efforts that he has been making 
in regard to trying to make our highways a little safer. I want to 
welcome him to the Committee. 
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Unfortunately, I do have a meeting that I have to be at at noon, 
so I will have to leave in just a few minutes, but at least I will be 
here for Mr. J ames' testimony, and I want to welcome him here 
once again. 

Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Napolitano. Thank you, Mr. Duncan. 

With that, we will start with the testimony of Mr.J ames. 

TESTIMONY OF PATRICK J AMES, AMERICAN CENTER FOR VAN 
AND TIRE SAFETY; LAURA DEAN MOONEY, PRESIDENT, 
MOTHERS AGAINST DRUNK DRIVING; J ILL INGRASSIA, MAN- 
AGING DIRECTOR, GOVERNMENT RELATIONS & TRAFFIC 
SAFETY ADVOCACY, AAA; JACQUELINE S. GILLAN, VICE 
PRESIDENT, ADVOCATES FOR HIGHWAY & AUTO SAFETY; 
AND THE HONORABLE BOB LETOURNEAU, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
STATE SENATOR, MOTORCYCLE FOUNDATION, CONCORD, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Mr. J ames. Madam Chairwoman, Ranking Member Duncan, and 
members of the Subcommittee, thank you for inviting me here 
today to speak to you. My name is Patrick J ames, and I am here 
with my wife Kelli and son Austin to talk with you about the dead- 
ly combination of 15-passenger vans, aged tires, and vehicles that 
are rollover-prone and lack occupant protection. 

I am testifying before you one year to the day I last talked to my 
daughter. 

Mrs. Napolitano. She is a beautiful young lady, sir. 

Mr. J ames. She was excited about going to play with her old soft- 
ball team in a tournament in Savannah, Georgia the following day. 
Twenty-four hours later, my family and friends' lives were changed 
forever. At 12:30, J uly 17th, 2007, we started receiving phone calls 
from friends, informing us that Alexis had been in an accident. The 
van's left rear tire had ample tread and looked like new, but it was 
13 years old; and when it failed on the highway in South Carolina, 
the van rolled over and my daughter was ejected, even though she 
was wearing her seat belt. 

I was pulling into the airport parking lot when I received a 
phone call from the ER doctor. He informed me my daughter Alex- 
is, Lexie, J ames had died from heart failure. I remember sitting in 
my car, looking into the lobby of the airport, watching my son and 
wife, and knowing what I had to do, go tell her mom and brother 
that Alexis had passed away. 

I never gave a second thought to the vehicle Lexie would be tak- 
ing to their tournament. But I have spent the last 12 months learn- 
ing everything I could about 15-passenger vans and tire safety, and 
what I found out stunned me. 

These vehicles, which were first introduced in the 1970s and 
have a long history of single-vehicle rollovers accidents and lack 
general lack of crashworthiness. They are more prone to roll over 
than other vehicles and have higher rollover fatality rates than 
other vehicles. The odds of a rollover for a 15-passenger van in- 
crease more than 400 percent when the van is fully loaded. From 
1997 to 2006, 15-passenger van crashes caused 1,090 occupant fa- 
talities, and 534 of these people died in preventable crashes. 
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I have also learned that tires degrade over time and heat expo- 
sure, regardless of whether they have been used or have adequate 
tread. As early as 1990, some manufacturers began warning con- 
sumers about the use of older tires more than six years old. Last 
August, NHTSA submitted a report to Congress on tire aging that 
affirmed this warning. The agency cited statistics from a large in- 
surance company showing that 27 percent of policyholders were 
from warm weather States— Texas, California, Louisiana, Florida, 
and Arizona. But 77 percent of the tire claims came from those 
States and 84 percent of those claims were for tires over six years 
old. According to a survey by Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
16.4 percent of tires in service are six years old or older. 

Most tires will wear out before they "age out." But there are 
many circumstances in which older tires end up on vehicles like 
the one my daughter was in. The most common is the full-size 
spare that is put into service after many years in the trunk or 
under the car. Many 15-passenger vans are owned by community 
groups that don’t use them on a daily or even a weekly basis. If 
the mileage is low, the possibility exists that the tire could exceed 
their safe, useful life. Our small scale study that I did with my fa- 
ther-in-law showed that 23 percent of 15-passenger vans surveyed 
have tires that are 10 or more years old. 

I didn’t know any of that before J uly 17th, 2007, but I have dedi- 
cated the last year to informing as many people as I can. In J anu- 
ary, my family founded the American Center for Van and Tire 
Safety to warn the public about these significant dangers. 

Perhaps the biggest lesson I have learned is that 15-passenger 
van rollover crashes are the most extreme and horrifying example 
of what is missing in our current rollover occupant protection regu- 
lations and that tire age is something most people, including tire 
service professionals, are not aware of. 

In any crash, it isn't just one thing that saves the driver or the 
passenger from injury or death. It isn’t one thing that keeps the 
crash from happening in the first place. It is a lot of elements 
working together. As I sit before you today, on J uly 16th, 2008, 
knowing everything I know, there are still many pieces missing in 
our Federal safety regulation to prevent and reduce the harm from 
rollover crashes. 

We have taken a few steps forward. Many Federal safety stand- 
ards for passenger vehicles and light trucks have been expanded to 
include new 15-passenger vans. The SAFETEA-LU bill of 2005 re- 
quires NFITSA to issue a report on tire aging. The agency has 
begun to upgrade the roof crush standard and, last month, it issued 
a consumer advisory that included some information about aged 
tires. 

But the roof crush standard has stalled. The final tire aging re- 
port with rulemaking recommendations remains in the agency’s 
hands. It is still near impossible for the average person, or even a 
service technician, to read a tire date code or learn about the con- 
sumer advisory. 

Our goal now is to push for improvements to 15-passenger vans, 
to eliminate aged tires from our fleet, and keep these issues in 
front of the public. 
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But my family and our organization cannot do it alone. So I 
would like to close my testimony with a little bit of automotive his- 
tory and a challenge. 

Forty-three years ago, almost to this day, there was another con- 
gressional hearing on the effectiveness of NHTSA's programs. The 
hearings continued over a week in mid-J uly. The witnesses in- 
cluded executives from all major American auto manufacturers. 

The centerpiece of Ford Motor Company's testimony was a short 
movie demonstrating the crashworthiness of a 1961 Comet. 

Picture, if you will, a grainy black and white film of a white 
sedan heading for a ramp. The ramp tips and the passenger side 
wheels and the Comet rolls over twice. The cameras inside of the 
car show the seat-belted dummies in the front bounced by the 
crash force, but otherwise unharmed. When the Comet comes to 
rest upright, the roof is intact and dummies are still in their seats. 

I am not sure how many automakers today would show such a 
thing to Congress. I do, though, know in 1965 manufacturers were 
on the path to building vehicles that offered significant occupant 
protection in rollovers. But in the absence of regulatory standards, 
we have strayed far from the path. We have spent decades building 
vehicles that are more prone to rollovers instead of less, with weak- 
er roofs instead of stronger, and restraint systems that do not work 
in the moment when our lives depend on it. 

Lexie died before she grew up and made her own way in the 
world, but that does not mean she cannot leave a lasting legacy. 
With your help, it can be done and that will spare others the pain 
of knowing that a loved one died in a crash that they could have 
survived. 

Despite the improvements to 15-passenger van design required 
by SAFETEA-LU, as of J uly 2006, there were still more than half 
a million 15-passenger vans on our roads. These vans are not 
equipped with the latest safety features. In fact, they are based on 
30-year-old technology and they are used by schools, daycare cen- 
ters, churches, and our elderly, our athletes and our choirs. It is 
not enough to launch another education and awareness campaign. 
These messages work their way slowly to the public's conscious- 
ness. Consider that NHTSA has already issued three consumer 
advisories warning the public about the dangers of 15-passenger 
vans, when Alexis died in one. 

My challenge to the industry is this: help send these older vans 
and very dangerous vehicles to the scrap yard. Fifteen-passenger 
vans are the only vehicles in our fleet that cannot be used safely 
as intended. The irony would be merely absurd if the consequences 
of it weren’t so tragic. Automakers should work to offer financial 
incentives to the community groups that need their vans, but lack 
the resources to replace them with safer transportation. 

As for the regulators, NFITSA and their overseers, the honorable 
members of Congress, we ask you to conduct a national survey on 
aged tires in 15-passenger vans and warn consumers about this 
fatal combination. Ultimately, we would like to see expiration dates 
clearly printed on the outside sidewalls of every passenger vehicle 
or the use of current technologies like radio frequency identification 
to ensure a quick and easy read of a tire's age. 
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I urge you to get to work on a standard for a dynamic rollover 
occupant protection test. NHTSA is absolutely right to approach 
each rollover-related rulemaking as a part of a system. But the sys- 
tem is still missing a critical element: How will the driver and the 
passenger actually fare in a rollover? We need a standard that re- 
quires instrumented dummies to measure what happens to people 
in rollovers, not just metal and glass. 

What good is it to test one side of the roof with a metal plate 
if the front seat passenger's head is going to be crushed in a crash 
along with the B-pillar? We need to know that the seat belts and 
whatever anchors them in a vehicle are going to withstand with 
impacts of a rollover, so that the 10-year-old girl in that seat belt 
is going to withstand it too. If we don’t seek the answers to these 
question, then what exactly are we accomplishing? 

Manufacturers have resisted a dynamic rollover testing standard 
for decades. It can’t be done, they say. And NHTSA has retreated. 
But if Ford can showcase its rollover testing to Congress in 1965, 
if GM can parade the $10 million rollover testing center two years 
ago for the television cameras, then it can be done. And instead of 
fighting a standard, it should be supporting it and offering the 
agency the benefits of their years of such testing. 

I know that protecting people in rollover crashes is a complex 
challenge, but Americans are actually good at solving complex 
problems. Sometimes I think we forget that. We are up to the chal- 
lenge. It is time to do the right thing for Alexis, for all of us. 

Thank you for the opportunity to speak to you today. 

Mrs. Napolitano. Mr. J ames, thank you for your very touching 
testimony. We totally agree that there needs to be some additional 
focus on tire safety, and maybe that is one of the things the 
NHTSA could add to their checkpoints and check tire wear, espe- 
cially on vans carrying youngsters, and maybe address it in that 
way. Thank you, sir. 

We move on to Ms. Laura Dean Mooney, President of Mothers 
Against Drunk Driving. Welcome. 

Ms. Mooney. Madam Chair, Ranking Member Duncan, and 
members of the Subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to 
testify on the important topic of improving highway safety. 

Madam Chairman, I am pleased to report that progress has been 
made to reduce drunk driving, with a 44 percent reduction in alco- 
hol-related fatalities since 1980 when MADD was founded. This re- 
duction would not be possible without the hard work of law en- 
forcement, prosecutors, NHTSA, State highway safety offices, and 
others. MADD thanks them as well as you and the members of this 
Committee for your leadership on this issue. This truly has been 
a team effort. 

For more than 16 years, I have worked as a volunteer to try and 
advance MADD’s mission at the local, State, and national levels. 

I became involved with MADD after my husband, Mike Dean, 
shown in this picture, aged 32, was killed in Texas by a drunk 
driver, leaving me to raise our eight-month-old daughter alone. 
Mike was killed on November 21st, 1991, when a drunk driver, 
going the wrong way on a Texas highway, met Mike's car head-on, 
killing him instantly. 
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The offender, who also died at the crash scene, had a BAC of .34 
and was driving with an almost empty bottle of J im Beam whiskey 
in the vehicle. 

The crash happened exactly one week before Thanksgiving. 

Madam Chairman, as you know, this must not be tolerated. In 
2006, there were 13,470 fatalities involving a drunk driver or a mo- 
torcycle operator with at least a .08 BAC, and nearly half a million 
injuries due to alcohol -related traffic crashes. This costs the United 
States an estimated $114.3 billion annually. The sad news is that 
while your efforts, along with those of MADD and other groups, 
have made drunk driving socially unacceptable, it is still tolerated. 

Statistics collected by NHTSA should frighten all of us. Califor- 
nians share the road with 310,971 drivers with three or more DU I 
convictions, and 44,210 drivers with five or more DU I convictions. 
Arkansas is home to the single worst drunk driving offender in the 
Nation, with one individual accounting for 40 DUIs. 

In response to the ongoing tragedy of drunk driving, MADD 
launched the Campaign to Eliminate Drunk Driving on November 
20th, 2006 The Campaign consists of four parts: support for high- 
visibility intensive law enforcement; full implementation of current 
alcohol ignition interlock technologies for all first-time convicted 
drunk drivers; exploration of advanced vehicle technologies through 
the establishment of a Cooperative Research Agreement between 
NHTSA and leading automakers that is assessing the feasibility of 
a range of in-vehicle technologies intended to prevent drunk driv- 
ing; mobilization of grassroots support led by MADD and its more 
than 400 affiliates and our partners to make the elimination of 
drunk driving a reality. 

Mr. Chairman, the time for widespread adoption by States of ig- 
nition interlock laws for all convicted drunk drivers has come. Any- 
one who violates the public trust 27 years after everyone knows the 
consequences has earned the right for an alcohol ignition interlock 
device to be installed on their car. Multiple studies on interlocks 
for both first-time and repeat offenders show a decrease in repeat 
offences up to 65 percent while the ignition interlock is on the car. 

The more exciting results, however, are that alcohol -involved 
crashes are down 30 percent, injuries are down 32 percent, and fa- 
talities are down 22 percent as a result of New Mexico's first of- 
fender program. Currently, only eight States have ignition inter- 
locks for all first-time convicted drunk drivers. MADD uses the 
phrase "first time convicted” because the most conservative studies 
say that impaired drivers have actually driven drunk an average 
of 87 times before they are ever caught. 

MADD also respectfully asks Congress to consider supporting in- 
creased funding for the 402 program and law enforcement in the 
next traffic safety reauthorization bill. We also believe increased 
Federal funding is needed to help with the Cooperative Research 
Agreement between the automotive industry and the Federal Gov- 
ernment to support those new technologies that may eventually 
prevent a vehicle from being started by a drunk driver. MADD does 
not support any mandates of this new technology, and we believe 
it is best pursued on a voluntary, market-driven basis over the next 
decade. 
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Mr. Chairman, in closing, we wish to bring another important 
issue to the Committee's attention. There are some who continue 
to advocate lowering the drinking age back to 18. Data is unequivo- 
cal that the earlier youth drink, the more likely they are to become 
alcohol -dependent later in life and then drive drunk. Because of the 
21 minimum drinking age, 25,000 families somewhere will never 
know the tragedy of the call that comes at 2:00 a.m. or, in my case, 
7:15 p.m. that says their husband, son, daughter, or loved one is 
not coming home. I know this tragedy firsthand and I will work 
with MADD to continue the fight so that others will not experience 
my tragedy. 

Mr. Chairman, again, I thank you and would like to thank the 
members of the Committee for the opportunity to testify. MADD 
looks forward to working with you and this Committee as you look 
to improve highway safety on our Nation’s roadways. Thank you. 

Mr. DeFazio. [Presiding] Ms. J ill Ingrassia, Managing Director, 
Government Relations & Traffic Safety Advocacy, of the AAA, 
Washington, D.C. Ms. Ingrassia. 

Ms. Ingrassia. Chairman DeFazio and members of the Sub- 
committee, thank you for inviting me here today to share AAA’s 
perspective on roadway safety. 

As you may know, AAA is a federation of independent motor 
clubs in the United States and Canada, serving over 51 million 
members. Our members are prime users of the Nation’s transpor- 
tation system; they are commuters, leisure travelers, pedestrians, 
and users of mass transit. So transportation plays a vital role in 
their lives. 

I n the time I have today, I would like to reinforce three messages 
from the more detailed testimony that I submitted for the record. 
First is the importance of developing a new vision and purpose for 
the overall transportation program and engaging the public in the 
lead-up to this next bill; second is the challenge of changing behav- 
ior and creating a traffic safety culture; and, finally, I will mention 
a couple of key recommendations for improvement. 

As you prepare for the upcoming reauthorization of SAFETEA- 
LU, in addition to the challenges of actually writing a new bill, an 
added challenge will be getting the public's buy-in regarding the 
importance of transportation and what needs to be done. We have 
found in recent surveys that the public knows we need transpor- 
tation improvements, but they don’t believe current resources are 
being invested effectively and they are skeptical about paying 
more. 

If we fail to understand the amount of mistrust the public has 
in our ability to deliver recognizable transportation improvements 
and be good stewards of the motorists' dollar, we will fail in reduc- 
ing fatalities, fail in cutting commute times, and fail to grow our 
economy in ways that will keep us globally competitive. We simply 
won’t have the public support and the resulting political will we 
need to get the job done. 

Turning to safety, behavior change is arguably the greatest chal- 
lenge we face in reducing the over 42,000 deaths and over 2 million 
injuries resulting from motor vehicle crashes each year. These fig- 
ures should ring alarm bells nationwide for an urgent call to ac- 
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tion. Yet, our society seems to have come to accept this sort of 
death toll with motor vehicle crashes. This has to change. 

An important step is changing the way we view traffic crashes. 
They should be recognized as a public health threat and treated as 
such. That means rethinking how we communicate traffic safety, as 
well as increasing our focus on collaboration between government 
agencies, transportation and health professionals, communicators, 
law enforcement, and criminal justice professionals to name a few. 

A common theme in all of the traffic safety challenges outlined 
in my testimony is the need to communicate differently and de- 
velop new ways to affect behavior change. On many issues we have 
made progress on the traditional four Es: engineering, education, 
enforcement, and emergency services. We believe it is time to add 
four Cs: communication, coordination, collaboration, and culture. I 
mention culture because it seems the public is not getting the mes- 
sage about the impact of motor vehicle crashes. They are not 
changing behavior or demanding urgent action from elected offi- 
cials. 

To that end, the AAA Foundation for Traffic Safety has initiated 
a long-term research project to assess and hopefully, eventually, 
transform the traffic safety culture in this Country. To give you a 
sense of the challenge, our recent AAA Foundation survey of public 
attitudes, behaviors, and beliefs on traffic safety found that, to a 
large degree, Americans practice a "do as I say, not as I do” ap- 
proach. They certainly agree that engaging in distracted behavior 
while driving is dangerous; yet, they admit to doing it, and they 
firmly believe the driver of the other vehicle is the real source of 
the problem. 

Speeding, aggressive, impaired, and distracted driving, seat belt 
use and pedestrian/cyclist safety are just some of the issues that 
can benefit from an improved traffic safety culture. My written tes- 
timony includes perspectives on some of these issues, along with a 
focus on teen drivers, child passenger safety, and senior mobility. 

I would like to finish by just briefly highlighting a couple of our 
recommendations for your consideration as you evaluate existing 
programs and look for new opportunities to improve transportation 
safety. 

The first is data. We need to increase focus on results and 
metrics in order to properly evaluate current safety programs so 
that we invest in projects and programs that are truly having an 
impact. Data systems must be improved and money should be pro- 
vided for necessary upgrades. Developing a common definition for 
serious injuries should also be a priority. Collecting data on deaths 
and serious injuries would provide a more robust metric and afford 
greater statistical validity of any analyses done. 

The second is accountability. In order to move to a performance- 
driven outcome-based system, new performance metrics are needed. 
As you have already heard, NFiTSA and GFISA are working to de- 
velop comprehensive performance metrics for safety programs, and 
we support this effort. Uniform performance standards will reveal 
to each State what its own data collection needs are and will help 
each State evaluate its current safety programs. 

With respect to strategic highway safety plans, AAA encourages 
Congress to strengthen the requirement for States to develop col- 
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laborative strategic highway safety plans that are based on data. 
There should be oversight and evaluation to ensure the programs 
are actually accomplishing the defined goals, as well as require- 
ments to update them. It is important that NHTSA and State high- 
way safety offices be actively engaged in the development and eval- 
uation of these plans. 

In conclusion, AAA recognizes that the challenges before you are 
not easy. Making significant strides in safety will likely involve 
more than incremental improvements and providing a bit more 
money to carry on business as usual. We look forward to working 
with you on the important task of improving transportation safety 
in the next reauthorization bill. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify today, and I look for- 
ward to answering any questions you may nave. 

Mr. DeFazio. Thank you. 

Ms. J acqueline S. Gillan, Vice President, Advocates for Highway 
and Auto Safety. Ms. Gillan. 

Ms. Gillan. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. My name is Jac- 
queline Gillan and I am Vice President of Advocates for Highway 
and Auto Safety, and I appreciate the opportunity to testify this 
morning on such an important topic. 

During the SAFETEA-LU authorization time frame, it is ex- 
pected that more than 200,000 people will die on our highways and 
nearly 13 million more will be injured. This will occur despite the 
largest surface transportation investment in our Nation's history. 

The number of highway deaths and injuries have essentially flat- 
lined. In recent years, the National Highway Traffic Safety Admin- 
istration has been unable to meet a number of its announced safety 
performance goals for reducing deaths and injuries. Instead of 
changing their plans and programs to meet the challenge, the 
agency si imply moves the goal post. 

As this Subcommittee begins deliberations on the next reauthor- 
ization bill, let me briefly recommend some of the key areas where 
real safety gains can be achieved. 

First, there is an urgent need for a primary enforcement seat 
belt law in every State. Today, only 26 States and D.C. have this 
law. Primary enforcement seat belt laws save lives and result in 
higher usage rates. SAFETEA-LU provided more than $500 million 
in incentive grant money to encourage States to pass primary en- 
forcement seat belt laws. In 2006, three States acted. In 2007, only 
Maine passed a law. And in 2008, we do not expect a single State 
to adopt a primary enforcement seat belt law. At this glacial pace, 
it could be 2032 or later before every State has this essential law. 

In the area of impaired driving, we are not making sufficient 
progress. Many States still don’t have some of the most funda- 
mental and basic impaired driving laws. Additionally, we need to 
expand the use of technology to prevent impaired driving. Advo- 
cates strongly supports and is working with MADD to promote 
adoption of mandatory interlock laws for first-time offenders in 
every State. 

One of the major factors contributing to overall highway fatali- 
ties is the dramatic increase in motorcycle deaths in the last 10 
years. Since 1997, motorcycle deaths have more than doubled. Hel- 
met use is the most effective measure to protect motorcyclists in a 
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crash from death and disabling brain injury. However, while motor- 
cycle deaths are climbing, lifesaving all-rider helmet laws are 
under attack in State legislatures. In fact, more State legislatures 
considered repealing their laws than enacting them. 

The increase in teen drivers on our roads is also a safety problem 
with a sensible solution. In 2006, about 8,000 deaths involved 
young drivers. Graduated driver licensing or GDL programs intro- 
duce teens to driving by phasing in driving privileges over time and 
in less risky situations. While many States have a few of the essen- 
tial components of an optimal GDL law, only Delaware has all five 
recommended by Advocates. As a result, there is a patchwork quilt 
of teen driving laws across the Nation similar to the blood borders 
that existed in the 1970s and 1980s when States had different min- 
imum drinking ages for alcohol. 

Congress solved that problem with enactment of the 21 drinking 
age sponsored by the late Chairman of this Committee, Represent- 
ative] im Howard. This law gave States three years to adopt a uni- 
form drinking law or be penalized Federal aid highway funds. As 
a result, every State complied. No State lost a single dollar of high- 
way funds, and over 25,000 lives have been saved; a remarkable 
achievement. It is now time for Congress to step in to protect every 
teen in every State through the uniform adoption of optimal GDL 
laws. 

There is also a pressing need to address the rapidly increasing 
population of older drivers. NHTSA estimates that by the year 
2030 there will be 71 million drivers over 65 years old. Not enough 
attention is being given to adopting countermeasures in our high- 
way and vehicle safety designs for older drivers in anticipation of 
this. 

Now let me briefly turn to the issue of speed. I n 2006, speed was 
a factor in about a third of all traffic fatalities. Congress may have 
repealed the national maximum speed limit in 1995, but it did not 
repeal the law of physics. It is important to note a 1984 study 
where the National Academy of Sciences documented that the 
speed limit lowered both the lives lost and also conserved fuel. Con- 
ditions may once again be ripe for Congress to consider a new 
version of the national speed limit law. One bill has already been 
introduced in the House and Advocates supports the reconsider- 
ation of a national speed limit as a policy option in order to save 
lives and protect our Nation. 

In conclusion, many of the safety priorities outlined in Advocates' 
testimony today can be realized by expending minimal Federal dol- 
lars while achieving maximum gains in saving lives and preventing 
deadly injuries. There are really no acceptable excuses for delaying 
any longer the adoption of proven safety measures that will signifi- 
cantly reduce our Nation's death and injury toll, and we look for- 
ward to working with you during the consideration of reauthoriza- 
tion. 

Again, Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, thank 
you for the opportunity to testify. 

Mr. DeFazio. Thank you. 

The Honorable Bob Letourneau, State Senator, New Hampshire. 
Mr. Letourneau. 
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Mr. Letourneau. Good afternoon, Chairman DeFazio and Mr. 
Boozman, members of the Highways and Transit Subcommittee. 
Thank you for inviting me here today to testify on behalf of Amer- 
ican Motorcyclists. 

For the record, my name is Senator Bob Letourneau, and I am 
here representing Motorcycle Riders Foundation, which is a coali- 
tion of States riders motorcycle rights organization and individual 
members representing about 275,000 motorcyclists. I also serve as 
the Chairman of the New Hampshire Senate Transportation Com- 
mittee and a am a member of the State Motorcycle Advisory Com- 
mittee. I n addition to that, I am a member of the Governors Motor- 
cycle Safety Task Force of the New Hampshire Highway Safety 
Agency, and I have been a motorcycle rider for 41 years. 

I want to thank Chairman DeFazio for his wisdom to hold this 
motorcycle safety hearing on National Ride to Work Day. 

With reference to the 2010 funds, I appreciate the opportunity to 
provide your Subcommittee with some thoughts that the MRF has 
on highway safety programs administered by NHTSA. We hope 
that the next reauthorization not only keeps Federal section 2010 
funds as a priority and expand this program exponentially. 

Consider this: Under the current SAFETEA-LU law, the Federal 
Government spends about $1.00 per motorcyclist per year. Then 
ask yourself, do you think that is enough? I want to give you some 
personal perspective as my experience as a member of the Motor- 
cycle Safety Task Force of New Hampshire, whose responsibility it 
is to use these funds, is very positive. 

We have been able to purchase new training bikes for our fleet, 
opening up new training possibilities for riders. We were able to 
purchase 220 new helmets to replace the current helmets, most of 
which were 18 years old. Additionally, we were able to provide the 
MSF Intersectionstraining video to all our driver training schools, 
providing valuable education to our new drivers about the issues 
that motorcyclists face on the road daily. This was possible because 
of 2010 grants; your tax dollars truly at work. 

In reference to accident prevention, past legislation that this 
Committee has crafted included language that specifically directs 
NHTSA to focus on accident prevention over occupation protection 
when addressing motorcycle safety. Accident prevention saves soci- 
etal costs, reduces injuries, and reduces property damage. We ask 
that you continue to promote outcome-based accident prevention 
solutions. 

Again, from my personal perspective, on J uly 5th, 2008, putting 
my money where my mouth is, I took and passed the advanced 
Skilled Rider Course because I know it saves lives, and, yes, I did 
learn that I have rider skills that I was not using properly. How- 
ever, more importantly, when people ask me if I have taken the 
course, I can answer yes, and it works. 

HOV lanes. When considering future highway design, it is impor- 
tant to include motorcyclists on HOV lane access, as this Com- 
mittee has done in the past. For that, 6 million American motorcy- 
clists thank Congress. 

Motorcycle Advisory Council. Also included in SAFETEA-LU was 
language that created an advisory council to provide the wisdom to 
the Secretary of Transportation on motorcycles and the design of 
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the highway infrastructure. I am pleased to tell you the initial two- 
year charter passed by Congress has been so successful that the 
Secretary recently decided to extend the Council for another two 
years. 

Another personal note. In light of increased motorcycle fatal acci- 
dents during the 2005 riding season, Representative Packard, who 
was the Chair at the time of the House Transportation Committee, 
and myself, as Chairman of the Senate Transportation Committee, 
requested that the Governors Highway Safety agency form a task 
force to come up with solutions to this increasing problem. You will 
see from the document that I have provided the Committee that in 
light of augmented motorcycle registrations, we were able to find 
ways to decrease the fatality problem through awareness, improved 
rider education programs, and new legislation, which both Rep- 
resentative Packard and myself introduced and passed. 

Green vehicles. We ask Congress to promote motorcycling as a 
means of reducing energy consumption and reducing traffic conges- 
tion. 

International efforts. Last month, the MRF participated in a 
meeting held by the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development and its 30 member countries in conjunction with the 
International Transit Forum and Joint Transportation Research 
Centre in Lillehammer, Norway to develop a global list of the top 
20 motorcycle safety priorities. You have our list of that, and prior- 
ities one, three, and four all stress proper riding training. Priorities 
six and seven emphasize awareness programs. Two areas that the 
American motorcycle rights community has been promoting for dec- 
ades. 

And last but not least, rising fatalities. According to the J une 
2008 survey of State motorcycle safety programs by the Governors 
Highway Safety Association, motorcycle registrations have more 
than doubled since 1997 and new motorcycle sales have quadrupled 
since then. Surely, when the population is increased, one must ex- 
pect the crash numbers to climb as well. It is simple statistics. 

The same report stated that this explosion of motorcycle sales 
from 356,000 in 1997 to 1.1 million today is crippling the rider edu- 
cation programs across the Country. Twenty-nine States and D.C. 
have capacity problems and often nave wait times for training for 
more than 12 weeks. This is another reason why Congress needs 
to invest more money in motorcycle rider education through Section 
2010 grants. 

One last personal observation, in New Hampshire, during our 
first 15 years of our motorcycle education program, we trained over 
23,000 riders. Only one of those 23,000 riders was involved in a fa- 
tality. Education is the key to successfully reducing motorcycle fa- 
talities, and our experience is proof positive. 

On behalf of the MRF and the American motorcyclists, I thank 
you for this opportunity to present our concerns and views to you 
in considering safety issues in the development of the National 
Transportation System, and I welcome any questions from the 
Committee. 

Mr. DeFazio. Thank you. 

I will turn first to Mr. Boozman who wants to recognize a couple 
of witnesses and has a quick question. We are going to try and 
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move quickly through questions because we won't have time to 
come back. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Boozman. In the interest of time, Mr. Chairman, we would 
like to submit some questions potentially, but I want to thank Mr. 
J ames and Ms. Mooney for coming and giving your testimony. It 
is very difficult, and yet it really is very helpful to hear personal 
stories. 

My wife was in an accident a month or so ago, and my daughter. 
It was a very complicated intersection. She broke several ribs, had 
a collapsed lung and stuff, but it was really the Lord taking care 
of her in the sense that she could have been injured much, much 
worse. 

So this is something that we are all very, very aware of, and we 
really do appreciate your advocacy, and it really does make a big 
difference. Thank you to all the panelists. We appreciate your being 
here. 

Mr. DeFazio. Thank you and I likewise met with Mr. J ames last 
fall in my office and Ms. Mooney. Sometimes maybe in our lives the 
only we can make sense out of horrible tragedies is to try and pre- 
vent that from happening to other people, and we appreciate what 
you are doing there. 

A couple of quick questions, Mr. J ames. How would you envision 
a national system for endorsement on driving 15-passenger vans? 
Have you kind of thought how we would establish the standards? 

I mean, generally, we have left that issue to the States to some 
extent, although are some Federal standards about commercial 
truck drivers, for instance. 

Mr. James. Very similar, like motorcycles, there, you have to 
have an endorsement to drive a motorcycle. If we do this, it will 
be the awareness that there is 500,000 of these vans without even 
the latest technology on the road, that everybody agrees that have 
rollover, very high rollover risk. 

We have been using the motorcycle endorsement as our example 
that we would like to see. 

Mr. DeFazio. So, essentially, we would just set a national objec- 
tive, perhaps provide some small amount of funds in the next au- 
thorization to the States and say, you have to develop a system to 
certify the people. We wouldn’t try and have it as a Federal stand- 
ard or license but just leave that up to the States to determine 
what additional training or testing would be necessary. 

Mr. J ames. Correct. 

Mr. DeFazio. Okay. All right. Thank you. 

Ms. Mooney, I have a question. I don’t understand about the $60 
to $80 a month to monitor the interlock. Why does it cost that? 

Ms. Mooney. Well, the offender has to pay all the costs, the ini- 
tial cost to acquire the interlock device, about $150 to $200. Sixty 
dollars a month is to maintain the device. They actually have to 
drive back to the facility where it was installed and have it cali- 
brated and dump the data that it has collected. So that is where 
the cost comes in. 

Mr. DeFazio. Isn't technology moving? I mean where we have 
technology, we can monitor prisoners remotely with ankle brace- 
lets. It just seems to me like a high recurring cost. I mean is there 
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a technology breakthrough coming where we can remotely monitor 
these devices and not have to bring them in? 

Do they have problems with failure or why do they have to be 
recalibrated so frequently, monthly, it seems? 

Ms. Mooney. Well, I guess we would have to have an ignition 
interlock provider that knows the technology a little more exactly 
than I do. 

But our feeling is $60 to $80 is not very much really, a month, 
when you think about that is the cost of one drink a day. 

Mr. De Fazio. No. I understand that, but it just kind of stuck out 
to me. I am thinking put the devices in and make it so they can’t 
circumvent them, but I was just wondering about the recurring cost 
with it. In many cases, it is probably going to be borne by tax- 
payers since a lot of the people may not have the wherewithal to 
pay that. 

Ms. Mooney. I was just reminded it also prevents the tampering 
too if they go in and see that it is actually still installed in the car, 
and they are able to check it for various things. That is my under- 
standing, limited understanding of that. 

I think an interlock provider would be able. I would be happy to 
get that information and get that to you. 

Mr. De Fazio. Yes. No. I mean I think the devices are an excel- 
lent way to prevent reoccurrence. 

Now why so few States have adopted it for first time offenders? 
Why? What is the resistance you are sensing or hearing? 

Ms. Mooney. Perhaps it is mostly education, educating State leg- 
islators about exactly what an interlock device is and what the pur- 
pose of it is. Even law enforcement officers, judges don’t know very 
much about them from my personal experience in visiting with 
those types of folks. _ 

Once they see it, they usually get it. They usually understand 
this is something that is really effective. It is going to allow the of- 
fender to keep going to their job and drive their kids to school. 
They simply can't drive drunk. 

Primarily education and having them understand what it does. 

Mr. De Fazio. Okay. Anybody else want to comment on inter- 
locks? 

All right. I will see if other members have questions because we 
don’t have much time. I don’t know who was here first. 

Mr. Brown? 

Mr. Brown. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I really do appre- 
ciate the witnesses coming and giving their testimony. 

I was just going to ask one question, maybe make a comment to 
the Senator, Mr. Letourneau. 

I know that in South Carolina, we just passed a bill where when 
you come to a traffic light on a motorcycle and it doesn’t trip the 
mechanism. So the State Legislature actually now allowed the mo- 
torcycle to proceed across the red light if there is nobody coming. 

I just wondered if that has been an initiative for you all. 

Mr. Letourneau. I did see that legislation, and there is an issue 
with some traffic lights. I know as a rider I have run into that 
problem myself. I am just a little leery of going through any red 
lights. On a motorcycle, you don’t have much protection. 
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Mr. Brown. Well, you certainly drive at your own risk, and yet 
you can tell whether the traffic is coming or going or not. I know 
that we had a lot of folks that were just waiting at the traffic light 
for a car to come up, so they could trigger it to get access to the 
change of the light. 

But I didn't know, since you rode motorcycles, whether that 
would be of any interest to you or not. 

Anyway, thank you, Mr. Chairman. I know we have votes on the 
floor, and I will yield back. 

Mr. Letourneau. Thank you. 

Mr. DeFazio. Mr. Poe. 

Mr. Poe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have some written questions I am going to have you answer, 
hopefully. But, Mr. J ames and Ms. Dean Mooney, thank you for es- 
pecially your testimony. 

My grandfather was killed by a drunk driver when he was work- 
ing with the Texas Highway Department, laying asphalt on now 
Interstate 35. Then my eight year old, when Kim was eight, was 
hit by a drunk driver riding her bicycle home from school and 
never rode a bicycle again, even to this day. 

Specifically, Ms. Dean Mooney, I want to thank you and MADD 
for what you have done. There are thousands of people today who 
are alive because of MADD, thousands. You have done a wonderful 
job in the last 20 years. We cannot forget that. 

I want to question you about interlock devices. I used them as 
a judge. It is the law in States, but judges don’t follow the law. 
They don’t enforce the law and require interlock devices, and so I 
have two questions for you. You can submit an answer in writing. 

Do you think that if we required that first time offenders have 
an interlock device, of drinking and driving, and some stipend to 
States that enforced that, if that would help? 

Second, what do you think about repeat offenders, the judge or- 
dering the confiscation of the license and registration of the vehicle, 
the license plate and the registration of the vehicle for a period of 
time, if that would help in solving this problem or not? 

So those are my questions. I would like some written answers. 

Mr. Chairman, I will yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. DeFazio. Thank you. I would also be interested in the an- 
swers to those questions because I think particularly on the first 
one, maybe the Feds need to provide a little more direction on the 
first time offenders particularly States. I think you suggested 0.08. 

Ms. Mooney. Thank you, J udge Poe. We will make sure we get 
those to the Committee. 

Mr. DeFazio. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, there are some votes coming up, but if you have 
a couple of questions that would be great. 

Mr. Oberstar. Well, thank you. 

I thank this panel very much for your testimony. I had to be out 
of the room while you were delivering, but I did read through your 
submissions prior to the hearing. 

I want to join with Mr. Poe in complimenting MADD for their 
service to the public. He put it very well. People are alive today be- 
cause of the work of MADD, and we need to pursue those goals, 
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those initiatives that MADD and all the other members of this 
panel have advocated and raise our standard and save more lives. 

I said it, Mr. Chairman, before the previous panel, while you 
were at the aviation issue, that the European community has re- 
duced fatalities from 53,000 a year to 43,000 in 5 years. We ought 
to be able to do as well in the United States through a combination 
of initiatives that the European community has undertaken. 

Certainly with half of our fatalities associated with alcohol, we 
ought to attack behavior. 

We have done a good job, I believe, in this Country of changing 
the traveled way, removing tank traps such as those huge concrete 
posts for lights, highway lighting systems. You would drive into it, 
and the driver and passenger are killed. We now have breakaway 
light poles. 

The J ersey barriers, instead of running into a concrete wall or 
running through something and going into the opposite traveled 
way and killing more people, we have the J ersey barrier. 

We have the bridge piers that are angled away from the traveled 
road surface itself so that people aren't driving into those. 

The guard rails that are now angled into the ground, before that 
work was done, our Committee found that drivers crashed into the 
end of the guard rail which would slide over the hood of the car 
and decapitate driver and passenger. 

But we haven't done as well— we haven’t done as well— on the 
behavioral side, on the passenger side, which is why I questioned 
the previous panel on national driver register. We need to get bad 
drivers off the highways. We need to keep people who are impaired, 
not handicapped but impaired by alcohol or drugs, off the traveled 
roadway. 

I know you addressed this previously, Ms. Ingrassia, Ms. Gillan. 
We had quite a debate in the previous transportation bill as well 
as in TEA-21 over whether incentives for States to comply with 
0.08 or penalties for noncompliance were better. What is your expe- 
rience? 

We wound up with incentives. You get a bonus to the State if 
they establish that and for seatbelt compliance. 

Ms. Gillan. Mr. Chairman, there is no question that sanctions 
work and that incentive grants without sanctions are not as effec- 
tive. 

In my testimony, I talked about the primary seatbelt incentive 
grant program. Only three States passed a primary enforcement 
seatbelt law in 2006. Maine did it last year. There will be no State 
this year that will pass a primary enforcement safety belt bill. 

When we look at the 21 drinking age, when we had blood borders 
and the former Chairman J im Howard passed that legislation, all 
States within 3 years had a 21 drinking age, no State lost a single 
dollar, and 25,000 lives have been saved. 

It worked on 0.08. It worked on zero tolerance BAC laws for 
youth, and that is the approach we should consider in the next bill 
when we look at the lacK of some of the most fundamental safety 
laws in the States such as primary enforcement, motorcycle hel- 
mets, teen driving laws. 

Advocates is not ashamed to say that the research shows that 
sanctions work and that that is an approach this Committee has 
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to look at if we ever want to make a significant drop in the number 
of deaths and injuries on our highways. 

Mr. Oberstar. That was my view in the previous Congress. I see 
time has expired on the vote on the House floor. 

I have to run. I know other members have their questions. 

Mr. J ames, I know you have had a very personal, searing experi- 
ence, and I sympathize with you, offer my heartfelt prayers and 
solidarity with you in your experience. 

I am so appreciative of all the work that MADD has done, that 
the Advocates have done. 

You heard our hearing previously on big trucks and small cars. 
We are going to do a much bigger job, a much better job, a much 
more intensive focus on highway safety in the next transportation 
bill. I assure you that. 

Thank you very much for your participation. 

Mr. DeFazio. The Committee stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:00 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Subcommittee on Highways and Transit 

Hearing on “Improving Roadway Safety: Assessing the 
Effectiveness of NHTSA’s Highway Traffic Safety Programs” 
Wednesday, July 16, 2008 

Statement - Congressman Jason Altmire (PA-04) 

Thank you. Chairman DeFazio, for calling today’s hearing to discuss the issue of 
roadway safety. I would like to begin by thanking the witnesses who have joined us here 
today. Their professional and personal experiences should prove invaluable to this 
Committee as we continue to prepare for next year’s reauthorization of the Safe, 
Accountable, Flexible, Efficient Transportation Equity Act. 

Each year, tens of thousands of Americans are killed - and millions more are 
injured - in motor vehicle crashes. Unfortunately, many of these deaths and injuries 
could have been avoided. A report released by the National Highway and Traffic Safety 
Administration states that in 2006, 51 percent of individuals killed in motor vehicle 
crashes were not wearing their safety belt. The report goes on to state that over 40% of 
individuals killed in 2006 died in alcohol-related crashes. 

While these statistics are shocking, it is important to note that we have made 
progress in reducing the number of deaths and injuries on our roadways. From 1966 to 
2006, the number of fatalities per 100 million vehicle miles traveled (VMT) was reduced 
from 5.5 to 1.42. This reduction points to the fact that past efforts have been effective, 
we must continue to supports ways to reduce the number even further. 

Chairman DeFazio, thank you again for holding this hearing today. I look 
forward to hearing from each of our witnesses. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this hearing today on the 
effectiveness of the National Highway and Traffic Safety Administration’s 
(NHTSA) highway safety programs in addressing roadway safety. An evaluation 
of our roadway safety programs is very important as we prepare for our next 
reauthorization of the nation's federal transportation programs. 


With human error causing 93 percent of motor vehicle crashes, behavioral 
safety programs are critical to helping bring down the number of crashes and 
related fatalities. NHTSA's behavioral highway safety programs represent a 
partnership between states and the federal government, as the programs provide 
grants to states to implement highway safety projects. While states are charged 
with carrying out the safety programs, the state’s plan must be approved by the 
Secretary, and there is a certain amount of oversight by NHTSA. 


I am supportive of many of the goals of these NHTSA programs, including 
expanding seatbelt usage, improving child passenger protection education, 
decreasing drunk driving, and decreasing reckless driving and speeding. I am 
also hopeful that the Congress, the Department of Transportation, and the states 
can find ways to decrease roadway accidents and make our roads safer. 
However, I also hope to ensure that all DOT-approved plans are truly focused on 
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driving safety, and that funds intended to decrease roadway crashes and 
fatalities are not being diverted to unrelated programs.. 

Like many federal-state partnership programs, we must also ensure that 
room is made for states to implement stricter and stronger safety standards than 
the minimums established by the federal government. While oversight of federal 
funds through a federal approval process is essential to maintaining the integrity 
of these safety programs, we must make sure that the Department of 
Transportation is not the sole arbiter as questions arise regarding the 
effectiveness of NHTSA programs. It is essential to our roadway safety that 
states be allowed to implement tougher standards if they choose, and that a fair, 
objective judicial process is utilized if questions arise regarding state and federal 
safety standards. 

I am hopeful that this hearing results in a better analysis of the challenges 
faced in decreasing roadway accidents and making our roads safer. I also look 
forward to continuing to take a comprehensive look at roadway safety, from 
prevention of accidents to the laws on the road to the remedies provided when 
accidents occur. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman. “ 

Today we will discuss the effectiveness of the National Highway and Traffic Safety 
Administration’s (NHTSA) highway safety programs in addressing roadway safety. 

Highway safety is a critical issue. According to the National Surface Transportation Policy and 
Revenue Commission, 94 percent of fatalities and 99 percent of injuries on the Nation’s surface 
transportation system result from highway travel. 

What is particularly upsetting is that according to the Commission, 93 percent of all motor 
vehicle crashes are due to human behavior. 

NHTSA’s behavioral highway safety programs aim to reduce human error by targeting issues 
such as seat belt usage and drunk driving. 

The need to reduce drunk driving is critical. Arizona has one highest rates in the country of 
fatalities due to drunk driving accidents, and according to NHTSA, this rate has only continued 
to climb despite an avid awareness campaign. 

1 look forward to hearing more from our witnesses on what we can do to reduce drunk driving 
accidents and increase highway safety. 


1 yield back. 
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> I want to thank Chairman DeFazio and Ranking Member Duncan for holding 
this hearing on such a critical issue as the safety of our nation’s roadways. 
Addressing this issue will be a top priority for this Committee in the 
authorization of the next surface transportation bill. 

> Every year tens of thousands of Americans are killed on our nation’s roadways. 
However, the costs of these numbers cannot be measured simply in dollars and 
cents or statistics. These numbers represent brothers and sisters, sons and 
daughters, mothers and fathers, and friends and family members. 

> Today, this Committee will hear from a number of witnesses about the 
effectiveness of NHTSA’s various safety programs in addressing this problem. 
To be able to truly assess this progress, we must be realistic about the current 
state of safety on American roads. 

> In 2006, 42.642 people lost their lives in motor vehicle crashes. That is the 
equivalent of 82 fully loaded 747s crashing. If that many people were dying 
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annually in plane crashes, the public would be terrified and outraged. Yet, for 
too long we have accepted traffic fatalities as a regular occurrence. 

> I strongly favor the vision of making roadway safety a priority, and preventing 
the tragic loss of life and injuries that occur every day on our roads. 

> In SAFETEA-LU we took a number of steps to address issues related to safety 
in our federal transportation policy. Looking forward to the next surface 
transportation program authorization, we must do even more on the issue. 

> Our nation is not alone in facing the terrible consequences of roadway 
fatalities. This issue impacts every nation; rich or poor. Our partners across 
the Atlantic have begun to take serious steps towards addressing the problems 
that contribute to roadway safety, and we here in the United States must tackle 
this issue with the same level of commitment as the Europeans have shown. 

> In 2001, the European Commission issued its Transport Policy White Paper. 
Improving road safety is a major aspect of the issues addressed in the White 
Paper. The report highlights the conflicting needs for greater mobility and 
greater awareness regarding road safety in the European Union. 


2 
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> The Commission set a goal of cutting the number of roadway fatalities in half 
by 2010. At the time the White Paper was published in 2001 . there were 
50.394 deaths on European Union roads annually. In 2004 that number was 
reduced to 43.000 . a decrease from 112 fatalities per million inhabitants in 
2001 to 95 fatalities per million in 2004 . 

> A look at data for individual member states demonstrates the impact of placing 
a priority on safety. 

o France has seen a decrease in fatal road accidents of 12 percent from 2005 to 
2006 and a decrease of 5 percent in injuries from accidents. Since 2001 — when 
the EU set its goal of halving road fatalities — until 2004, Fiance has seen a 
decline in fatalities of over 30 percent. 

o Portug al saw a 22 percent drop in road accident deaths and a 6 percent decline 
in injuries from 2005 to 2006. One factor behind this was a newly passed law 
making it a crime to use a cell phone while driving. 

> Over this same period, the U.S. fatality rate has remained relatively flat. In 
1990, our nation’s roadways saw 44,599 roadway fatalities. In 2000, that 
number was 41,945. However, by 2006 we saw that number reach almost 
45,000. 
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> Clearly we as a nation need to make a new commitment to saving lives and 
sparing countless individuals and their loved ones from the pain that comes in 
the wake of traffic crashes. 

> Addressing this troubling number of fatalities on our roadways will require a 
comprehensive approach to highway safety. We as policy makers must work to 
ensure that all aspects of roadway safety-- vehicle safety, human factors, and 
roadway environment — remain a priority as we rewrite our nation’s surface 
transportation programs. 

'> The Subcommittee on Highways and Transit will continue to conduct a series 
of hearings throughout this year and into 2009 to examine policy choices and 
develop legislation to build the future multimodal surface transportation 
system. Evaluating the safety needs of the system, the programmatic structure 
necessary to meet those needs, and institutionalizing the mechanics for 
increased accountability will be fundamental to that process. 

> I look forward to hearing from the witnesses and members of this 
Subcommittee on this critical issue. 


4 
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Good morning. My name is Jacqueline Gillan and I am Vice President of Advocates for 
Highway and Auto Safety (Advocates) a coalition of consumer, health and safety and 
major insurance companies and agents organizations working together to support 
adoption of laws and programs to reduce deaths and injuries on our highways. Advocates 
is a unique organization. We focus our efforts on all areas affecting highway and auto 
safety - the roadway, the vehicle, and the driver. Founded in 1989, Advocates has a long 
history of working with the House Committee on Transportation and Infrastructure 
advancing public health and safety in surface transportation legislation. We appreciate 
the opportunity to testify at this morning’s hearing addressing strategies and solutions for 
achieving safety gains that will reduce deaths and injuries on our highways. 

Although our nation’s highway system has created mobility opportunities, that are the 
envy of the world, it has resulted in a morbidity and mortality toll that is not a source of 
pride. Motor vehicle crashes are the leading cause of death for all Americans between 
the ages of 4 and 34. Every day 117 people are killed on America’s highways and 7,000 
more are injured. 1 

During the five-year authorization time frame of the Safe, Accountable, Flexible, 
Efficient, Transportation Equity Act: A Legacy for Users (SAFETEA-LU), it is expected 
that more than 200,000 people will die on our highways and nearly 13 million more will 
be injured. This will occur despite the largest surface transportation investment in our 
nation’s history. 

Any progress in achieving significant reductions in motor vehicle deaths and injuries will 
require Congress to address these realities. Currently, too many states have too few of 
the most successful, cost-effective traffic safety laws that have been proven to save lives, 
prevent serious injuries and reduce the expenditure of billions of dollars in medical, 
government and other economic costs. Additionally, federal motor vehicle and truck 
safety standards that have the potential to save thousands of lives year after year continue 
to languish at the U.S. Department of Transportation (DOT) or are issued with only 
minimal, weak requirements. At the same time, highway deterioration and potential 
catastrophic bridge failures across the country threaten the safety of motorists while 
trucking interests continue to prod state legislatures and Congress to again increase the 
size and weight of big trucks. 

Hiehwm Safety is Stuck in Neutral 

Let me begin by providing a brief overview of where we are and where we are headed in 
efforts to address this public health epidemic. 

In 2006, the last year government figures are available, 42,642 people were killed in 
motor vehicle crashes and over 2.5 million were injured at a cost to society of more than 
$230.6 billion. This amounts to a “crash tax” of about $820 for every person in the 
United States. 2 
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More than half of passenger vehicle occupants killed in 2006 were unrestrained, 
unchanged from 2005. Yet, only 26 states and the District of Columbia have enacted 
primary enforcement seat belt laws. 3 

Motorcycle deaths in 2006 increased for the ninth year in a row to a total of 4,810, an 
astonishing 127 percent increase from 1997. 4 Helmet use is the most effective measure 
to protect motorcyclists in a crash from death or disabling brain injuries. At present, 
however, only 20 states and the District of Columbia require all motorcycle riders to wear 
a helmet. 5 This year, 12 states attempted to repeal this lifesaving law while only four 
states considered, yet failed, to enact an all-rider helmet law. 

The map attached to this testimony indicates how few states have adopted both life- 
saving primary enforcement seat belt and all-rider motorcycle helmet laws. 

In 2006, 41 percent of all fatal crashes were alcohol-related. This has essentially 
remained the same for the past 13 years. 6 Despite strong public opinion in support of 
tough measures to get drank drivers off our streets and roads, many states still lack open 
container and repeat offender laws that meet federal requirements, as well as other basic 
impaired driving laws. 

In the past 10 years the number of truck crash deaths has remained essentially the same, 
about 5,000 fatalities each year. Ineffective public relations campaigns, flawed research, 
weak safety rules and inadequate enforcement efforts have all contributed to the lack of 
progress by the Federal Motor Carrier Safety Administration (FMCSA) to achieve 
significant safety gains. The agency continues to ignore Congressional mandates, issue 
flawed safety regulations that are routinely overturned in scathing court decisions, and 
fails, by any measure of success, to achieve its safety goals. 

Driver Demoeravhics are Chaneine. Safety Laws and Regulations Are Not 
In the next reauthorization. Congress must address changing surface transportation 
priorities. There is also an urgent need to acknowledge and adapt our laws and safety 
regulations to the changing profile of highway users, particularly more teens and older 
citizens who will be driving. 

Approximately 8,000 people were killed in crashes involving young drivers ages 16 to 20 
in 2006. Although graduated driver licensing (GDL) laws have been proven to be 
effective in saving lives, only the state of Delaware has all five elements of an optimal 
teen driving law. T 

Older citizens are overrepresented in motor vehicle crashes as drivers, vehicle occupants 
and pedestrians. Older vehicle occupants represent 14 percent of vehicle occupant 
fatalities, and 15 percent of all pedestrian fatalities involved people over the age of 70. 8 
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DOT Changes Missed Goals, But Can’t Change Reality 

In recent years, the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration (NHTSA) has been 
unable to meet a number of its announced safety performance goals. Instead of 
improving its performance, the agency has simply moved the goal posts. 

Some years ago, NHTSA switched from using total fatalities as a measure of agency 
performance to relying on the overall fatality rate. Although NHTSA set a goal of 
achieving a fatality rate of 1.0 fatalities per 100 million vehicle miles of travel (MVMT) 
by 2008, the agency has now admitted that it cannot achieve that goal and has raised its 
2008 goal from 1.0 to 1.37 fatalities per 100 MVMT. The goal of reducing the fatality 
rate to 1.0 has now been put off until 2011. Even this deferred performance goal is 
wishful thinking since it will require a decrease in the fatality rate in the next five years, 
from 1.41 (2006) to 1.0 by 2011, that is four times the drop in the fatality rate that 
NHTSA achieved in the previous five-year period (2001-2006). But even as NHTSA 
touts marginal reductions in the fatality rate, the U.S. has lost ground compared to other 
industrialized nations, falling from first to ninth in terms of highway safety. 9 

NHTSA also changed its traditional method of measuring the motorcycle fatality rate. 
After years of providing motorcycle fatality rates using the traditional exposure measure 
for surface transportation, that is, miles driven or 100 MVMT, NHTSA recently 
announced that motorcycle mileage data is flawed and can no longer be used to determine 
the fatality rate. The 2005 motorcycle fatality rate, based on mileage, was nearly 44 
deaths per 100 MVMT. NHTSA had planned to issue a new fatality rate based on deaths 
per 1,000 registered motorcycles, which would have yielded an artificially low fatality 
rate 0.73 fatalities, less than one fatality, for every 1 ,000 vehicles. This was seen as an 
attempt to downplay the significance of the motorcycle fatality problem. The agency has 
instead decided to report the motorcycle fatality rate based on 100,000 registered 
motorcycles, which yields a fatality rate for 2006 of just under 72 deaths per 100,000 
registered vehicles. 

With regard to the truck fatality rate, FMCSA has engaged in a more subtle change to 
dilute the impact of the data by combining truck VMT with bus and passenger vehicle 
VMT so that truck fatalities will be divided by a much larger pool of vehicle miles of 
travel to yield a dramatically lower fatality rate for big trucks. As a result, instead of 
truck fatality rates being correctly reported as much higher than the overall highway 
fatality rate, the revised FY 2008 rate for large truck and bus crashes is an artificially and 
misleadingly low figure of just 0.171 fatalities per 100 MVMT. In comparison, the truck 
crash fatality rate in 2005 per 100 MVMT only using truck mileage was 2.12 fatalities 
per 100 MVMT, a significantly larger number indicating a serious safety problem. 

This raises the concern that our federal safety agencies, NHTSA and FMCSA, instead of 
focusing on saving lives and decreasing the number of people who are killed and maimed 
in traffic crashes, are expending resources on public relations efforts intended to give the 
appearance of progress where there is none. 
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Enactment. Education and Enforcement are Key to Imorovim Safety 
Changing human behavior, especially of a large and diverse population, is an enormous 
task. Most often, positive changes in safety behavior are not effective if predicated on 
educational efforts alone. For instance, efforts to convince people to use seat belts solely 
through “education, exhortation, or persuasion have had little success.” 10 Research 
conducted by the Insurance Institute for Highway Safety (IMS), among others, indicates 
that educational messages, such as public service announcements, brochures and similar 
attempts at behavior modification do not yield long lasting results. This has been shown 
repeatedly in research studies on social behavior, especially in the context of traffic 
safety. 11 

Experience teaches that behavior modification in traffic safety is most effective when an 
educational message is combined with a legal requirement such as a state or federal law 
or regulation that is underscored by a real possibility of the imposition of a penalty 
(summons, fine, points, etc.) through adequate enforcement. “Most demonstrable 
improvements in driver behavior come from traffic safety laws,” 12 The underpinning of a 
state legal requirement, and the accompanying potential penalty, makes the need to 
change behavior more tangible than simply providing an educational message. 

The “Click- It or Ticket” seat belt enforcement campaign is a role model of how this 
combination is effective. The original program was developed in North Carolina in 1993 
as a means of promoting higher seat belt use rates and was launched to test the potential 
effectiveness of combining widespread publicity, with strong enforcement, in a state with 
a primary enforcement seat belt law. The educational message was integrally related to 
the intent of the new law, including consequences for its violation and specific 
information about fines, as well as the promise to fully enforce the law. The North 
Carolina campaign paid immediate dividends, with belt use increasing from 65 percent 
statewide before the effort, to 84 percent statewide approximately six months later. 

North Carolina now has a statewide seat belt use rate of nearly 89 percent (2007), placing 
it in the top-tier of states with the highest seat belt use rates. 13 

Because the Click It or Ticket program has been so successful, it has since been used in 
numerous other states. In addition, in the Safe, Accountable, Flexible, Efficient 
Transportation Equity Act: A Legacy for Users, Pub. L. 109-59 (Aug. 10, 2005) 
(SAFETEA-LU), Congress provided NHTSA with $29 million each year (2006-2009), to 
conduct Click It or Ticket-type high visibility enforcement campaigns to reduce alcohol- 
impaired or drug-impaired driving and to increase seat belt use. NHTSA has used this 
funding to run a nationwide enforcement effort supported by a $7.5 million advertising 
campaign focused on raising nighttime driving seatbelt use rates among teens. 15 

The problem, however, is that the NHTSA campaign cannot truly be a nationwide effort 
since not all states have primary enforcement seat belt laws. The message is not as 
effective in states with secondary enforcement laws. 
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Bold Action and Leadership are Necessary in the Next Reauthorization Legislation 
Proven public health solutions to significantly reduce highway deaths and injuries are 
known. However, political will and executive branch leadership to advance and 
implement programs and policies are lacking. Many states and communities already have 
enacted traffic safety laws and employ ideas and programs that are resulting in important 
reductions in deaths and injuries. Extensive research and experience show the benefit of 
strong safety standards, regulations and laws. Unfortunately, much more needs to be 
done as a nation to ensure that every person, in every state, on every trip is adequately 
protected by safe roads, safe vehicles and safe driving. 

Let me briefly identify some of the key issues that must be addressed in next year’s 
reauthorization in order to achieve any real progress in reducing motor vehicle deaths and 
injuries. 

A Primary Enforcement Seat Belt Law is a Primary Need 

When you fly into any airport in any state across the country one has to wear a seat belt 
for landing and take-off. That’s not the case when you and your family are driving across 
the country. At present, only 26 states 16 and the District of Columbia allow primary 
enforcement of their seat belt law. 

Research shows that lap/shoulder seat belts, when used, reduce the risk of injury to front- 
seat passenger occupants by 45 percent and the risk of moderate-to-critical injuries by 50 
percent. In a crash, one of the most serious and deadly events that can occur to 
passengers is to be ejected from the vehicle. In fatal crashes in 2006, 75 percent of 
passenger vehicle occupants who were totally ejected from the vehicle were killed. 17 

Seat belts save lives and help to keep occupants in the vehicle. In states with primary 
enforcement laws, belt use rates are higher. A study conducted by the IIHS found that 
when states strengthen their laws from secondary enforcement to primary, driver death 
rates decline by an estimated seven percent. 18 Use levels are typically 10 to 15 
percentage points higher in these states than in states with weaker enforcement laws. 
Needless deaths and injuries that result from a lack of seat belt use cost society an 
estimated $26 billion annually in medical care, lost productivity, and other injury-related 
costs. NHTSA estimates that in 2006, among passenger vehicle occupants over age 4, 
seat belts saved an estimated 15,383 lives. If all passenger occupants over age 4 had 
worn seat belts, 20,824 lives could have been saved or an additional 5,441 lives. 19 
NHTSA also estimates that, had seat belt use rates been 100 percent over the years, more 
than 350,000 additional lives would have been saved. 20 

Congress, in SAFETEA-LU, provided more than $500 million in incentive grant money 
to encourage states to pass primary enforcement seat belt laws. In 2006, three states 
acted. In 2007 only Maine passed a law. This year not a single state has adopted a 
primary enforcement seat belt law. At this glacial pace, one state a year, it likely will be 
2032 or later before every state has this essential lifesaving law. 
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Impaired Driving - Stagnation After Years of Progress 

The number of annual deaths on our nation’s highways due to alcohol-related crashes 
dropped steadily from more than 26,000 in 1982 to under 17,000 from the mid-1980s 
through the mid-1990s. Since 2000, the number of persons killed in alcohol-involved 
crashes fell below 17,000 only once, in 2004, but has otherwise been climbing, reaching a 
new recent high of 17,602 in 2006. This indicates a reversal of the decline in impaired 
driving fatalities and a disturbing trend toward annual increases in deaths resulting from 
impaired driving. 

The earlier decrease in fatalities was in large measure due to a wave of enactment of state 
anti-impaired driving laws, more serious enforcement of impaired driving laws, and 
educational efforts by Mothers Against Drunk Driving (MADD) and others to raise 
awareness of the problem. However, over 25 years after MADD began its campaign, 
there is still a patchwork of laws intended to prevent impaired driving across the nation. 

In fact, only two states have adopted all seven optimal laws identified by Advocates as 
essential to deterrine and nreventins imoaired drivine and the fatal and other injury 
crashes that result. Only 14 other states have adopted at least six of these laws. That 
means that most states, 34 and the District of Columbia, have enacted only five or fewer 
of these life-saving legal requirements. 

Advocates recommends that a renewed emphasis be placed on efforts to prevent impaired 
driving through adoption of key anti- impaired driving laws. This would result in all 
states and the District of Columbia maintaining similar legal requirements regarding 
violators with extremely high blood alcohol concentration (BAC) levels; child 
endangerment by operating motor vehicles while impaired; open containers and repeat 
offender laws; sobriety checkpoints; and BAC testing for drivers involved in fatal crashes 
regardless of whether they survive the crash or not. 

Additionally, the use of technology has been burgeoning in motor vehicles in recent 
years. Modem technology is used not just to provide drivers with vital safety information 
but also to allow internet access and entertainment and business communications that can 
interfere with the driving task. There is no reason that technology should not be used to 
prevent impaired drivers from operating motor vehicles. An effort led by MADD is 
already underway to urge states to adopt a mandatory interlock system to prevent persons 
convicted of impaired driving from starting their vehicle when they are, again, impaired. 
Advocates supports this effort. 

Advocates also believes that more can be done through on-board technology to limit the 
ability of impaired drivers to start and operate motor vehicles. NHTSA should determine 
how sensor technology can be used to ensure that when impaired drivers get behind the 
wheel of a motor vehicle the vehicle is “smart” enough to prevent the driver from starting 
the ignition, getting on the road, and threatening the lives of others. 
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Motorcycle Deaths are Climbine and Helmet Laws are Under Attack 
NHTSA estimates that 80 percent of motorcycle crashes injure Or kill a rider. In 2006, 
4,810 motorcyclists were killed and 88,000 were injured. This is more than double the 
motorcycle fatalities in 1997 and a level not seen since 1981. 22 At present, motorcycles 
make up less than two percent of all registered vehicles and only 0.4 percent of all 
vehicle miles traveled, but motorcyclists account for 1 1 percent of total traffic fatalities, 

13 percent of all occupant fatalities, and 4 percent of all occupants injured. 23 NHTSA 
estimates that helmets saved the lives of 1,658 motorcyclists in 2006 and that if all 
motorcyclists had worn helmets, an additional 752 lives could have been saved. 24 

Today, only 20 states and the District of Columbia require helmet use by all motorcycle 
riders. This year 12 of those state laws were under attack by repeal attempts. In 2007, 
the National Transportation Safety Board recommended that all states adopt an all-rider 
helmet law. Research conclusively and convincingly shows that all-rider helmet laws 
save lives and reduce medical costs. While helmets will not prevent crashes from 
occurring, they have a significant and positive effect on preventing head and brain 
injuries during crashes. According to NHTSA, almost 50 percent of motorcycle crash 
victims have no private health insurance, so their medical bills are paid by taxpayers. 25 
In 1992, California’s all-rider helmet law took effect resulting in a 40 percent drop in its 
Medicaid costs and total hospital charges for medical treatment of motorcycle riders. 26 

Finally, in a 2008 report by NHTSA guiding states on highway safety actions that work, a 
state all-rider motorcycle helmet use law was the only countermeasure rated as “Proven” 
in the “Effectiveness” category. 27 

Strong, Uniform Teen Driving Laws Will Save Lives 

After declining for 15 years, the number of teens is on the rise, growing at a faster rate 
than the overall U.S. population. In 1995, there were about 29 million people aged 12 to 
19 in the United States. The teen population will continue to expand through the year 
2010, as the children of baby boomers bring the total number of 12-to-19-year-olds to 
34.9 million. 28 

Based on estimated miles traveled annually, teen drivers ages 16 to 19 have a fatality rate 
four times the rate of drivers ages 25 to 69. In 2006, 3,406 young drivers aged 15 to 20 
were killed in motor vehicle crashes and an additional 4,569 people, including teen 
passengers and others, were killed in these crashes. In all, nearly 8,000 died in crashes 
involving young drivers. 29 

Graduated driver licensing (GDL) programs introduce teens to driving by phasing in full 
driving privileges over time and in lower risk settings. Based on research showing the 
effectiveness of GDL laws. Advocates recommends five components for an optimal teen 
driving law: 

• a minimum six-month holding period for the learners permit; 

• a minimum of 30 to 50 hours of supervised driving; 

• intermediate stage restrictions on nighttime driving; 
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• intermediate stage restrictions on the number of non-family teenage 
passengers; and 

• restrictions on non-emergency cell-phone use during both the learner’s 
and intermediate stages. 


Despite the proven success of comprehensive GDL laws in lowering the risk of a crash 
for teen drivers, there is a patchwork quilt of laws throughout the nation. Adoption of 
GDL laws has been a priority in some states but most have taken a piecemeal approach 
adopting one or two GDL components, but not the others. Adjacent states frequently 
have different rules for teen drivers concerning limits on nighttime driving, passenger 
restrictions and cell phone use. 


This is similar to the “blood borders” problem in the 1970s and early 1980s when 
adjacent states had different minimum drinking ages for alcohol. Teens would drive 
across state borders, drink, and then drive impaired back home, killing and injuring 
themselves and others. This common occurrence was a catalyst for Congress to act and 
the Administration to concur. In 1984, President Reagan, at the ur°in° r of then- S ecret ary 
of Transportation Elizabeth Dole, signed into law a legal minimum drinking age of 21 
sponsored by the late chairman of this Committee, Rep. James J. Howard (D-NJ), former 
Rep. Michael Barnes (D-MD) and Sen. Frank Lautenberg (D-NJ). That law gave states 
three years to adopt a common, uniform drinking age of 21 or be penalized federal-aid 
highway funds. As a result of that federal law every state complied, no state lost any 
federal funds and over 25,000 lives have been saved 30 - a remarkable achievement. It is 
now time for Congress to step in to protect teens and reduce deaths and injuries in every 
state through the uniform adoption of optimal GDL laws. 


No Country for Older Drivers 

The proportion of the population over age 65 is also growing significantly. In the past 10 
years the number of older licensed drivers has increased by 18 percent, to 30 million in 
2006. 31 Although the proportion of older drivers in the population in recent years is 
about 15 percent, NHTSA estimates that this will rise to over 19 percent by the year 
2030, with over 71 million drivers age 65 or older. 32 


Older citizens can be expected to have problems as drivers and as pedestrians, given 
well-documented changes in their perceptual, cognitive, and psychomotor performance. 
The result is that drivers above age 65 have a higher overall crash rate than any other age 
group 33 Older drivers as a group are involved in fewer fatal crashes than younger drivers, 
but their susceptibility to both severe, disabling injury and death in a traffic crash, either 
as vehicle occupants or as pedestrians, is several times that of a person in their 20s, 
according to NHTSA. Nevertheless, NHTSA still has many safety regulations that do not 
meet the safety needs of older occupants. One example is NHTSA’ s proposed rule on 
side impact protection which includes injury criteria that might be adequate for vehicle 
occupants through middle age, but will not adequately protect older occupants. The result 
will be avoidable severe injuries and deaths among older vehicle occupants in side impact 
crashes. 
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The rapidly increasing population of older drivers, vehicle occupants, and pedestrians 
also presents daunting challenges to transportation engineers, who must ensure safety 
while attempting to maintain mobility on highways and streets. Studies have shown that 
a driver age 75 needs more than 30 times the amount of illumination compared to a 2 1 - 
year old driver to see the signs and other traffic control devices without difficulty, 34 and 
that older drivers often take double the amount of time to recognize a hazard or react to a 
traffic control device than a young driver. This is especially crucial with respect to the 
amount of time and distance needed to brake quickly to avoid a collision or to reduce the 
severity of an impact. In addition, a higher percentage of older drivers have varying 
problems with vision that occur normally with aging, yet NHTSA some years ago 
weakened its standard for headlamp illumination so low-beam lamps provide less 
illumination of overhead highway signs and objects at the roadside. 

Not enough attention has been paid to adopting countermeasures in our highway and 
street designs for older drivers. Most guidelines and recommendations concerning the 
need to accommodate older drivers in government publications issued both by FHWA 
and NHTSA, consist of voluntary rather than mandatory actions. 35 The pace with which 
traffic engineering changes are adopted is exceptionally slow, with compliance periods 
for the states often set at 10 years and more. In addition, shortages of adequate highway 
funding at all levels of government erode the possibility of timely attention to highway 
and street design and traffic engineering changes that will make vehicle operation by 
older drivers measurably safer. 

These same problems also afflict older and disabled pedestrians. Most intersections in 
the U.S., even when signalized, are treacherous to negotiate safely for any pedestrians, 
but especially for older and disabled pedestrians. Traffic engineers are reluctant to 
extend pedestrian crossing times to increase safety because they argue that this impedes 
the flow of traffic and may cause backups. Only recently have there been efforts to slow 
crossing times at signalized intersections, and only from 4.2 feet to 3,5 feet per second. 

These brief observations make it clear that older and disabled Americans are being 
shortchanged on traffic and vehicle safety. DOT is not taking a systems engineering 
approach to the problem that combines countermeasures involving highway and traffic 
engineering design and operation with vehicle crashworthiness design in order to protect 
occupants of all age groups. 

Speeding Wastes Lives and Fuel 

In 2006, 13,543 speeding-related traffic fatalities occurred on U.S. roadways, 
approximately 32 percent of all traffic fatalities that year. 36 This percentage for speed- 
involved fatal crashes has held steady, year after year. Of those fatalities, more than a 
third (5,587) took place on roadways posted at 55 miles per hour or higher. Although the 
National Maximum Speed Limit was revoked in 1995 to permit states to post higher 
speed limits, that did not eliminate vehicle speed and speeding as a critical factor in fatal 
crashes, by any means. Congress may have repealed the national maximum speed limit 
but it did not repeal the laws of physics. 37 
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The National Maximum Speed Limit was designed to address the need to conserve fuel in 
the wake of the 1973 oil crisis and gasoline shortage. 38 The National Academy of 
Sciences documented the fact that the lower, uniform national speed limit saved fuel, 
estimating a total savings of about 167,000 barrels per day. 39 From the safety 
perspective, the National Academy study also revealed that the national speed limit was a 
life saving policy. “[T]he slower speeds and more uniform pace of travel . . . accounted 
for 3,000 to 5,000 fewer highway fatalities.” 40 Even years after the oil crisis had passed, 
that national speed limit was still saving between 2,000 and 4,000 lives and preventing 
between 2,500 and 4,500 serious and 34,000 and 61,000 minor and moderate crash 
injuries. 41 

The National Academy study estimated that raising speed limits on rural interstate 
highways would result in about 500 more deaths annually. 42 Other studies have 
documented that the trend to higher posted speed limits has resulted in those increased 
fatalities and higher fatality rates, 43 

There are few policy measures that can compete with the safety benefits provided by a 
national maximum speed limit. Conditions may once again be ripe for Congress to 
consider a new version of the national speed limit law. One bill calling for a dual limit of 
60 mph on urban highways and 65 mph on rural portions of the National Highway 
System has already been introduced in the House. 44 Advocates supports the 
consideration of a reformulated national speed limit as a policy option in order to save 
lives and protect the nation. 

Conclusion 

The quality of life for all Americans depends on a safe, reliable, economical and 
environmentally sound surface transportation system. However, transportation solutions 
involve not only costs, but safety. 

As previously mentioned, highway crashes are costing our nation more than $230 billion 
annually. This is money that could be better spent on addressing surface transportation 
needs. Many of the top priorities outlined in my testimony today can be realized by 
expending minimal funds from the Highway Trust Fund while achieving maximum gains 
in saving lives and preventing costly, disabling injuries. The health and safety 
community knows what works. There are no acceptable excuses for delaying any longer 
the adoption of proven safety measures while the death and injury toll continues to grow. 

Thank you and I am pleased to answer any questions. 
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Chairman DeFazio, Ranking Member Duncan, and Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for 
inviting AAA to be here today to share our perspective on roadway safety. 

As you may know, AAA is a federation of motor clubs in the U.S. and Canada serving over 5 1 
million members. Our members are prime users of the nation’s surface transportation system. 
They are commuters, leisure travelers, pedestrians, and users of public transportation. 
Transportation plays a vital role in their lives and, of course, underpins the economic well-being 
of this nation. 

AAA’s interest in the transportation system has always been focused on safety and personal 
mobility. We face serious challenges with the number of crashes, injuries and deaths on our 
roadways, and the increasing congestion that disrupts our daily lives and economic activity. As 
you prepare for the upcoming reauthorization of SAFETEA-LU, I would also suggest that an 
added challenge will be getting the public’s buy-in regarding the importance of transportation 
and what needs to be done. If we fail to understand the amount of mistrust the public has in our 
ability to deliver recognizable transportation improvements and be good stewards of the 
motorist’s dollar, we will fail in reducing fatalities, fail in cutting commute times, and fail to 
grow our economy in ways that keep us globally competitive. 

In my testimony today, I would like to spend a little time outlining in greater detail some of the 
many challenges we face in transportation safety, particularly on the behavioral side, and then 
offer some recommendations for your consideration. 

A thorough examination of behavioral safety and NHTSA’s programs is appropriate. Behavior 
change is arguably the greatest challenge we face in reducing the staggering number of fatalities 
and must be a critical component of future programs. In a time of limited resources, we need to 
determine what works, which approaches and interventions provide the biggest return on 
investment, and focus those limited resources where they will provide the greatest public good. 
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In cases where we have already identified countermeasures that work, what is most needed is the 
political will to act. 

A lot of good work is being done to think about how best to reform federal transportation 
programs, including traffic safety. AAA agrees that moving toward performance-driven, 
outcome-based programs is the way to go. We recognize that’s easier said than done, but an 
effort must be made to change the status quo. 

There has been significant debate about combating congestion, improving freight mobility and 
expanding transportation options. This committee certainly has heard some of that debate. 
Transportation advocates on all sides have called for abandoning the status quo and developing a 
new vision and purpose for the federal program. They’ve also talked about the need for more 
resources. There has been little public discussion, though, about the role of safety in the federal 
transportation program. This hearing is a promising start to launch that dialogue and AAA is 
especially pleased to be a part of it. We’d suggest the creativity and energy being applied to 
mobility and congestion solutions should also be applied to doing things better for traffic safety. 

Public Health Challenge 

Part of “doing things better for traffic safety” is changing the way we view traffic crashes. They 
are not random occurrences. There are reasons they happen and things can be done to prevent 
them and reduce their impact. They should be recognized as a public health threat and treated as 
such. 

You are all familiar with the statistics - over 42,000 people die each year in the U.S. as a result 
of motor vehicle crashes. That’s about 1 1 7 deaths per day, and nearly 5 every hour. Millions 
more are injured each year. While concern over the high number of fatalities on our roadways 
seems to be strong among safety organizations, the research community and in all levels of 
government, we seem to be stalled in our efforts to save lives. Annual deaths have remained 
stuck above 40,000 for many years. This should ring alarm bells nationwide for an urgent call to 
action. Yet our society seems to have come to accept this sort of death toll with car crashes. 

This has to change. 

Earlier this year, AAA joined with Cambridge Systematics to conduct a first-of-its kind study of 
the societal costs of crashes as compared to congestion. The report calculates the costs of 
crashes for the same metropolitan areas covered by the well-known Urban Mobility Report 
conducted by the Texas Transportation Institute, We found the societal cost of crashes is a 
staggering $164.2 billion annually in the urban areas studied, nearly two and a half times greater 
than the $67.6 billion price tag for congestion. 

In every metropolitan area studied, from very large to small, the results showed crash costs 
exceeded congestion costs. For very large urban areas (more than 3 million), crash costs are 
nearly double those of congestion. Those costs rise to more than seven times congestion costs in 
small urban areas (less than 500,000) where congestion is less of a challenge. The $164.2 billion 
cost for crashes equates to an annual per person cost of $1,051, compared to $430 per person 
annually for congestion. These safety costs include medical, emergency and police services, 
property damage, lost productivity, and quality of life, among other things. This analysis wasn’t 
done to downplay the need to reduce congestion and apply new resources to improving mobility; 
instead, AAA wants similar concern, attention, and resources to be brought to safety 
improvements. 
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Safety Culture 

Fatality, injury and cost figures provide ample evidence as to the impact of traffic crashes on our 
society, but the public is not getting the message, changing its behavior or demanding action 
from elected officials. To this end, the AAA Foundation for Traffic Safety has initiated a long- 
term research initiative to assess and eventually transform the “traffic safety culture” in this 
country. When we speak of traffic safety culture we envision a society where everyone would 
value safety, do their part, engage in serious public dialogue to seek ways to continually improve 
traffic safety, and demand that all other members do as well. 

To give you a sense of the challenge, a recent AAA Foundation survey of public attitudes, beliefs 
and behaviors toward traffic safety found that, to a large degree, Americans practice a “do as I 
say, not as I do” approach. They agree, for example, that engaging in distracting behavior while 
driving is dangerous, yet they admit to doing it, and firmly believe the driver in the other car is 
the real problem. The survey found that over 80 percent believe distraction is a serious problem, 
yet over 50 percent said they had talked on a cell phone and 14 percent said they texted while 
driving in the last 30 days. 

Speeding, aggressive driving, impaired driving, distracted driving, seat belt use, and pedestrian 
and cyclist safety are just some of the issues that can benefit from an improved safety culture on 
our roads. 

Safety Challenges 

Let me briefly share AAA’s thoughts on some of the issues just cited, highlighting three age 
groups of road users - child passengers, teen drivers, and seniors - where AAA has focused its 
efforts during recent years. 

We’ve made substantial progress improving child safety seat use for infants and toddlers. Some 
loopholes remain to be closed in state laws, but usage rates are high and death rates have fallen 
considerably through the work of AAA, SafeKids, the Children’s Hospital of Philadelphia, 
NHTSA, and others. Yet, more often than not, we see these seats being misused. Booster seat 
usage and laws remain uneven across the states and socioeconomic groups. Much can still be 
done to save lives and reduce injuries to our youngest passengers by improving state booster seat 
laws and implementing effective behavior change programs that target populations with low 
usage. 

Fast forward a decade to when those booster seat age kids reach driving age. AAA, the 
Insurance Institute for Highway Safety, NTSB, and others have been working for more than a 
decade to successfully expand graduated driver licensing (GDL) for teen drivers from just 8 
states in 1998 to all 50 in 2005. Recent AAA Foundation research shows that states with robust 
GDL systems have seen a 38 percent drop in fatality rates and a 40 percent drop in serious injury 
rates, yet just one state - Delaware - has all the GDL components that AAA and other safety 
advocates cal! for. Teen drivers continue to crash and die at rates more than double their share of 
the driving population. Car crashes far and away remain the leading killer of teens. Here, too, 
more can be done. States need to improve their GDL programs. We need to find ways to engage 
parents in the development of their new teen drivers. We need to figure out how driver 
education can better produce safe teen drivers. Significant work is being done by the AAA 
Foundation and others to improve driver education, but more resources are needed. 
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On the other end of the age spectrum, senior drivers pose a looming challenge for both traffic 
safety and mobility. It’s estimated that by the year 2025, 25 percent of licensed drivers will be 
age 65 or older. We know that many of them will drive, and that many of them will be safe 
drivers. AAA, AARP, and others are developing programs to reach seniors and help them gauge 
their driving abilities and find ways to stay mobile as they age. Yet as this population grows and 
expects more out of their golden years, there will be more need for ways to assess driving ability, 
to adapt their vehicles to fit their changing bodies, and provide supplemental transportation 
programs to keep them mobile once their driving days have passed. While most of this work will 
be done at the state and local level, federal involvement is important to provide leadership and 
guidance on licensing policies (NHTSA) and support for mobility options (DOT). 

Alcohol-impaired driving continues to be a huge problem with over 14,000 alcohol-involved 
drivers in fatal crashes in 2006. AAA has worked with MADD, the Century Council, NHTSA, 
and others to improve laws and reduce drunk driving. Yet the challenge of repeat offenders, high 
BAC offenders, and drunk driving among young adults remains. AAA suggests that a systematic 
approach to addressing the problem is required. This includes focusing on improving existing 
procedures and processes, like taking a collaborative, cross-discipline approach to substance 
abuse issues; increasing criminal justice education in drunk driving; encouraging physician 
screening for alcohol abuse; stiffening BAC-test refusal penalties; evaluating effectiveness of 
specialized prosecutors and DW1 courts; and building and evaluating model initiatives to reduce 
recidivism rates. 

Distracted driving has garnered perhaps the most attention with media, the public, and state 
legislators and poses challenges for safety advocates. Five states and the District of Columbia 
have enacted laws to ban handheld cell phone use by drivers and there are now four states that 
have passed laws to ban text messaging by drivers. Yet there’s little evidence that these laws 
have changed behavior or crash rates so far. You can’t legislate away the myriad distractions 
both inside and outside the vehicle. Laws can provide one tool for police and prosecutors. They 
also serve as a device for communicating safety priorities to drivers. Distracted driving is a 
challenge for legislators, researchers, engineers, and others, but for motorists, it probably fits best 
into the need to improve our safety culture. 

AAA Recommendations for Change 

AAA offers the following recommendations for consideration as you evaluate existing programs 
and look for new opportunities to improve transportation safety: 

• Data - We need an increased focus on results and metrics in order to properly evaluate 
current safety programs so we invest in those projects and programs that are truly having an 
impact. Without good data, we can’t measure what’s working. A recent GAO report found 
the quality of state data systems was inconsistent. Data systems must be improved and 
money should be provided for necessary upgrades. Developing a common definition for 
serious injuries should also be a priority. Collecting data on deaths and serious injuries 
would provide a more robust metric and afford greater statistical validity of any analyses 
done. 

• Accountability - In order to move to a performance-driven, outcome-based system, new 
performance metrics are needed. In the behavioral arena, NHTSA and GHSA are working to 
develop comprehensive performance metrics to evaluate all federal program expenditures for 
traffic safety and we support this effort. Uniform performance standards will reveal to each 
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state what its own data collection needs are and will help each state evaluate its current 
behavioral safety programs. Absent these measures, it is extremely difficult for a state to 
determine exactly how best to apply the most effective solutions. Performance standards 
should be a prerequisite for any new system providing additional flexibility to state and local 
authorities. 

• Funding - In order to do the types of program evaluations and data collections that will be 
required to make significant strides in safety, more money is needed. Discussions in other 
countries and among international development organizations like the World Bank have 
focused on a goal of ensuring at least 10 percent of all transportation investments are 
dedicated to safety. AAA believes this funding target warrants consideration here in the U.S. 

• Communication - The transportation safety community needs to develop more effective 
ways of getting the public to understand the impact of traffic crashes, the need for effective 
countermeasures, and the role their own behavior plays in safety. 

• Collaboration - Increased collaboration among traffic safety professionals, public health 
specialists, and health communications experts is needed to incorporate the best available 
science on behavior modification. We also need to escape our current silo-mentality and 
coordinate inter-agency and inter-disciplinary communications more effectively. 

Cooperation and joint planning at all levels of government between health, transportation, 
and criminal justice system professionals will help restore trust, create accountability, and 
deliver success. 

• Strategic Highway Safety Plans - AAA encourages Congress to continue and strengthen the 
requirement for states to develop collaborative strategic highway safety plans that are based 
on data. Once in place, there should be oversight to ensure that programs are actually 
accomplishing the plans’ goals. It’s important for NHTSA and state highway safety officers 
to be actively engaged in the development and evaluation of these plans. 

• Road Assessment Programs - Further testing and implementation of a road risk assessment 
tool, e.g., U.S. Road Assessment Program (usRAP), should be encouraged to ensure dollars 
are spent on roads and bridges with the greatest safety problems. Understanding road safety 
risks will help state DOTs focus on solutions that will have the greatest safety benefits and 
should result in broader public support for needed improvements.' 

One final suggestion is for Congress to consider an ambitious federal grant program for safety 
that is akin to what the Department of Transportation has been promoting for congestion relief. 
Just as the DOT’S Urban Partnership program has encouraged local governments to compete for 
large grants to address congestion issues, so, too, could a federal grant program offer larger pots 
of money to individual states or cities for properly-evaluated safety programs. Making 
significant strides in safety will involve more than incremental improvements or providing a bit 
more money to carry on “business as usual.” The federal role can include helping state and local 
safety professionals try dramatically different, large scale programs and rigorously evaluate them 
for lessons that can be applied across the country and to other safety issues. 


1 The U.S. Road Assessment Program (usRAP) is a pilot program of the AAA Foundation for Traffic 
Safety, built upon successful programs already established in Europe (EuroRAP) and Australia (AusRAP). usRAP 
produces coior-coded risk maps that display the crash rates and crash densities of roads, derived from historical 
crash data and traffic volume data, and also “star ratings” that communicate the relative safety of the physical 
characteristics and safety features of the roads, which are assessed through physical inspection of the roads. By the 
end of 2008, usRAP will have been successfully piloted in eight states and the AAA Foundation is prepared to 
initiate implementation of a nationwide system in 2009. 
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Perhaps a state could significantly reduce drunk driving through a comprehensive program aimed 
at monitoring and treatment of offenders, coupled with additional resources for law enforcement 
and the judiciary. Another state might be able to significantly improve teen driver safety through 
a major overhauling of its teen licensing system, engaging parents, and providing innovative 
driver training using simulators or other technology. This type of grant program could let us take 
ambitious steps to address some of the great safety challenges our nation faces and adopt 
effective solutions. 

This wouldn’t mean ending high visibility enforcement programs for seat belts and drunk 
driving. It wouldn’t dry up funds provided to states for other safety programs. But it would be 
focused on measurable results directly linked to safety using new performance metrics. It’s no 
longer enough for a program simply to raise awareness of a safety issue - it must lead to real 
crash reductions or related behavior change. The cause of safety is best served by focusing 
money on programs proven to accomplish real safety goals. 

Conclusion 

AAA recognizes that the challenges before you are not easy. The prospect of completely 
reforming the federal transportation program in one year’s time makes the challenges associated 
with getting SAFETEA-LU passed seem minor. But this re-examination is long past due and is 
imperative if we want the public’s buy-in going forward. We look forward to working with all 
of you over the next 1 8 months to accomplish the important task of improving transportation 
safety in the next transportation reauthorization bill. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify today and I look forward to answering any questions you 
may have. 
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Statement bv Patrick James 
July 1 6, 2008 

Good morning, my name is Patrick James and I am here with my wife Kelli and son Austin to talk with you 
about the deadly combination of 15-passenger vans, aged tires and vehicles that are rollover prone and lack 
occupant protections, 

1 am testifying before this committee one year to the day that I last talked with my daughter. She was excited 
about going to play with her old softball team in a tournament in Savannah Georgia the following day. 
Twenty-four hours later my family and many friends’ lives were changed forever. At 12:30 PM on July 17 th , 
2007 we started receiving phone calls from friends informing us that Alexis had been in an accident. The 
vans’ left rear tire had ample tread and looked like new. But it was 13 years old. And when it failed on a 
highway in South Carolina, the van rolled over and my daughter was ejected — even though she was wearing 
her seat belt. I was pulling into the airport parking lot when I received a phone call from the ER doctor. He 
informed me that my daughter, “Lexie” James had died from heart failure. I remember sitting in my car 
looking into the lobby of the airport watching my wife and son, and knowing what I had to do — go tell her 
mom and brother that Alexis had passed away. 

I never gave a second thought to the vehicle Lexie would be taking to her tournament. But I have spent the 
last 12 months learning everything I could about 15-passenger vans and tire safety. And what I found out 
stunned me. 

These vehicles, which were first introduced in the 1970s and have changed little since, have a long history of 
single-vehicle rollover accidents and a general lack of crashworthiness. They are more prone to rollover than 
other vehicles and have higher rollover fatality rates than other passenger vehicles. The odds of rollover for a 
15-passenger van increase more than 400 percent when the van is fully loaded. From 1997 to 2006, 15- 
passenger van crashes caused 1,090 occupant fatalities. 534 of these people died in preventable crashes. 

I have also learned that tires degrade over time and heat exposure, regardless of whether they have been used 
or have adequate tread. As early as 1990, some auto manufacturers began warning consumers about the use 
of tires older than six years. Last August, NHTSA submitted a report to Congress on tire aging that affirmed 
this warning. The agency cited statistics from a large insurance company showing that 27 percent of its 
policy holders were from the warm weather states of Texas, California, Louisiana, Florida, and Arizona. But 
77 percent of the tire claims came from those states and 84 percent of these claims were for tires over 6 years 
old, According to a survey by the Rubber Manufacturers Association, 1 6.4 percent of tires in service are six 
years old or older. 

Most tires will wear out before they “age out.” But, there are many circumstances in which older tires end up 
on vehicles. The most common is the full-size spare that is put into service after many years in the trunk or 
under the car. Many 15-passenger vans, are owned by community groups that don’t use them on a daily or 
even a weekly basis. If the annual mileage is low, the possibility exists that the tires could exceed their safe, 
useful life. Our small-scale study found that about 23 percent of 1 5-passenger vans surveyed have tires that 
are ten or more years old. 
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I didn’t know any of that before July 17, 2007. But I have dedicated that last year to informing as many 
people as I can about these facts. And in February my family founded the American Center for Van and Tire 
Safety, to warn the public about these significant dangers. 

Perhaps the biggest lesson I learned is that that 15-passenger van rollover crashes are the most extreme and 
horrifying example of what is missing in our current rollover occupant protection regulations and that tire 
age degradation is something most people, including tire service professionals, are unaware of. 

In any crash, it isn’t just one thing that saves the driver or the passenger from injury or death. It isn’t one 
thing that keeps the crash from happening in the first place. It’s a lot of elements working together. And as I 
sit before you now, on July 16, 2008 - knowing everything I know - there are still many pieces missing in 
our federal safety regulations to prevent and reduce the harm from rollover crashes. 

We’ve taken a few forward steps. Many federal safety standards for passenger vehicles and light trucks have 
been expanded to include new 15-passenger vans. The SAFETEA-LU bill of 2005 requires NHTSA to issue 
a report on tire aging. The agency has begun to upgrade the roof crush standard. And, last month, it issued a 
consumer advisory that included some information about aged tires. 

But the roof crush standard has stalled. The final tire aging report with rulemaking recommendations remains 
in the agency’s hands. It’s still near impossible for the average person - or even a service technician - to 
read a tire date code or leam about the consumer advisory. 

Our goal now is to push for improvements to 15-passenger vans, to eliminate aged tires from our fleet and to 
keep these issues in front of the public. 

But my family and our organization cannot do it alone. So, I’d like to close my testimony with a little bit of 
automotive history and a challenge. Forty-three years ago, almost to this very day, there was another 
Congressional hearing on the effectiveness of NHTSA’s programs. The hearings continued over a week in 
mid- July. The witnesses included executives from all of the major American automakers. 

The centerpiece of Ford Motor Company’s testimony was a short movie demonstrating the crashworthiness 
of a 1961 Comet. 

Picture - if you will - a grainy black-and-white film of a white sedan heading for a ramp. The ramp tips the 
passenger-side wheels and the Comet rolls over twice. The cameras inside of the car show the seat belted 
dummies in the front, bounced by the crash forces, but otherwise, unharmed. When the Comet comes to rest 
upright, the roof is intact and the dummies are still in their seats. 

I’m not sure how many automakers today could show such a film to Congress. I do know that in 1965, 
manufacturers were on the path to building vehicles that offered significant occupant protection in rollovers. 
But in the absence of regulatory standards, we have strayed far from that path. We have spent decades 
building vehicles that were more prone to rollovers - instead of less - with weaker roofs - instead of stronger 
- and restraint systems that do not work in that moment when our lives depend on them. 

Lexie died before she grew up and made her own way in the world. But that does not mean she cannot leave 
a lasting legacy. With your help, it can be one that will spare others the pain of knowing that a loved one 
died in a crash that they should have survived. 
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Despite the improvements to 1 5-passenger van design required by S AFETEA-LU - as of July 2006 - there 
were still more than half-a million 15-passenger vans on our roads. These vans are not equipped with the 
latest safety features. In fact they are based on 30-year-old technology. And they are being used by schools, 
churches and day care centers to transport our elderly, our children, our athletes and our choirs. It is not 
enough to launch another education and awareness campaign. These messages work their way slowly into 
the public’s consciousness. Consider that NHTSA had already issued three consumer advisories warning the 
public about the dangers of 15-passenger vans, when Lexie died in one. 

My challenge to industry is this: help send these older and very dangerous vehicles to the scrap yard. Fifteen- 
passenger vans are the only vehicles in our fleet that cannot be used safely as intended. That irony would be 
merely absurd, if the consequences of it weren’t so tragic. Automakers should work to offer financial 
incentives to the community groups that need their vans, but lack the resources to replace them with safer 
transportation. 

As for the regulators - NHTSA, and their overseerers, the honorable members of Congress, we ask you to 
conduct a national survey on tire age in 15-passenger vans and warn consumers about this fatal combination. 
Ultimately, we’d like to see expiration dates clearly printed on the outside sidewall of every passenger 
vehicle tire or the use of current technologies like Radio Frequency Identification (RFID) to ensure a quick 
and easy read of a tire’s age. 

1 urge you to get to work on a standard for a dynamic rollover occupant protection test. NHTSA is absolutely 
right to approach each rollover-related rulemaking as a part of a system. But the system is still missing a 
critical element - how will the driver and the passengers actually fare in a rollover? We need a standard that 
requires instrumented dummies to measure what happens to people in rollovers- not just metal and glass. 
What good is it to test one side of the roof with a metal plate, if the front seat passenger’s head is going to be 
crushed in a crash along with the B-pillar? We need to know that the seat belts and whatever anchors them in 
a vehicle are going to withstand the impacts of a rollover - so that the 10-year-old girl in that seatbelt is 
going to withstand it, too. If we don’t seek the answers to these questions, then what, exactly, are we 
accomplishing? 

Manufacturers have resisted a dynamic rollover testing standard for decades. It can’t be done, they say. And 
NTSHA has retreated. But if Ford can showcase its rollover testing to Congress in 1965; if GM could parade 
its 10-miIlion-doUar rollover testing center two years ago for the television cameras, then it can be done. In 
fact, manufacturers are doing it and have been doing it. And instead of fighting a standard, they should be 
supporting it and offering the agency the benefits of their years of such testing. 

I know that protecting people in rollover crashes is a complex challenge, but Americans are actually good at 
solving complex problems. Sometimes, I think we forget that. We are up to the challenge. It’s time to do the 
right thing - for Lexie. For all of us. 

Thank you for the opportunity to address this committee. 
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Desired actions ... 


1 . NHTS A to complete the study on tire aging and issue appropriate standards, rules and guidelines in 
2009. The goal of American Center for Van and Tire Safety is to have appropriate expiration dates 
clearly printed on the outside sidewall of all passenger vehicle tires. 

2. Obtain federal funding for a “National Van and Tire Safety Awareness Week” as part of the federal 
highway bill in 2009. 

3. Commission NHTSA to conduct a nationwide study of 1 5-passenger van annual mileage and tire age 
in 2009. If the study shows a high percentage of tires over six years old (as was the case in the 
Knoxville Study done by American Center for Van and Tire Safety in 2008), issue a consumer 
warning to all owner/operators of 1 5-passenger vans nationwide. 

4. Include 15-passenger vans in NCAP front impact and side impact star ratings. 

5. Develop and implement a more comprehensive system/procedure for distribution of NHTSA and 
NTSB consumer advisories and alerts to insure the advisories and alerts reach the intended target 
population. 

6. Challenge the auto manufacturers (Ford, GM and Chyrsler) to offer a “buy back” program for older 
15-passenger vans that don’t have the safety features of today’s vehicles . . . Offer could include a 
generous credit for a new 15-passenger van or better yet a small bus. 

7. Include 15-passenger vans in all appropriate future Federal Motor Vehicle Safety Standards and/or 
revisions of current standards. Standards that apply to SUV’s, minivans and related multi-passenger 
vehicles should also apply to 15-passenger vans. 


8. Require all occupants of 1 5-passenger vans to wear seat belts/restraints in all states. 

9. Require a disclosure statement (NHTSA advisory) to be attached whenever a 1 5-passenger van title is 
transferred (new or used). 

10. Require a disclosure statement (NHTSA advisory) to be attached whenever a 15-passenger van 
insurance policy is issued or renewed. 

1 1 . Require an “endorsement” (similar to the “motorcycle endorsement” required in most states to 
operate a motorcycle) on driver’s license for operation of 1 5-passenger van. The endorsement is to be 
based on training and testing on the safe operation of 15-passenger vans. In addition, all operators of 
15-passenger vans in commercial service must have a commercial driver’s license (CDL). 

12. Require all rental/leasing agencies to attach a disclosure statement (NHTSA advisory) to all 
lease/rental agreements for 15-passenger vans. 


1 




13. Commission NHTSA to determine the distribution of ownership of 15-passenger vans. Monitor the 
ownership of these vans to determine ownership trends. If ownership is shifting from 
companies/organizations to individuals issue a consumer warning to those individuals. 

14. Include tire TIN in the FARS database to obtain better data on the scope and relationship of “aged” 
tire failures to fatal accidents. 

15. Expand inspection procedures, in the states that require vehicle inspections, to include tire age and 
load rating in addition to tread depth. 


July 9, 2008 
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Mission Statement 

To reduce the number of fatalities in accidents involving 15- 
passenger vans and/or “aged” tire failures by . . . 

• Bringing awareness of the dangers of 15-passenger vans 
and the dangers of “aged” tires to as many of the general 
public as possible 

• Developing and promoting guidelines for safer operation of 
15-passenger vans and to reduce the risk of “aged” tire 
failures 

• Working with legislators and NHTSA to improve and 
enhance the design, performance, testing & reporting 
requirements and safe operation of 1 5-passenger vans and 
tires 

< Dedication 

This company is dedicated to Alexis “Lexie” James and to all of 
those who have lost their lives in vehicle accidents . . . especially 
those who have died in 15 -passenger van single vehicle rollover 
accidents caused by the massive failure of an “aged” tire. 

Motto 

“And in the end, it’s not the years in your life that count. It’s the 
life in your years.” 

- Abraham Lincoln - 


Patrick James & Roderick Koehler 
January 2008 
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My name is Patrick James. This is a picture of my ten year old daughter, Alexis James. She was killed July 17, 
2007 in a 15-passenger van accident in South Carolina. The accident resulted from the failure of the left rear 
tire. When the tire failed the van rolled over mid my daughter was ejected from 
the vehicle, even though she was wearing her seat belt. It was a lap belt only, 3- 
point lap/shoulder belts were not required in this van when it was manufactured in 
1994. According to the accident report, the weather was clear, all were wearing 
their seat belts and the van was being operated within posted speed limits. No 
citations were issued. At the time, she was traveling with close family friends 
from Greenville, SC to Savannah, GA on 1-26. She was an avid softball player 
and was on her way to play in a tournament in Savannah with her team. She was 
the only one ejected from the vehicle and the only one to have fatal injuries. Four 
others were in the van . . . two adults and two additional children . . . they all 
received minor injuries. 

After the accident I did some research into 1 5-passenger vans and found that they 
have experienced significant rollover problems since they were first introduced in the early 70’s. Further, they 
have not been subjected to the same federal safety standards and test requirements as have been applied to 
similar multi passenger vehicles such as SUVs and minivans. 



This is a picture of the van in which my daughter was riding. This shows the damage to a 15-passenger van that 
can be expected when a rollover occurs while traveling at legal interstate highway speed. 

Over the years there have been numerous fatal, single vehicle 
rollover accidents with these 15-passenger vans. Many of these 
resulted from rear tire failures virtually identical to the accident 
that killed my daughter and have been documented by the National 
Transportation Safety Board (NTSB) and the National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration (NHTSA). 

According to the NHTSA , from 1997 through 2006 there were 
1 ,090 fatalities of van occupants resulting from crashes invol ving 
these! 5-passenger vans. Of the 1,090 fatalities, 534 resulted from 
largely preventable single vehicle rollover crashes of the 15- 
passenger vans. The propensity for rollovers of these vans have been well known by the government and the 
manufacturers for years and until recently nothing more than consumer advisories have been issued by NHTSA. 

Within the last couple of years NHTSA has enacted new federal safety standards and rules to address a number 
of problems with these vehicles, as follows . . . 

1 . Lap/shoulder belts are now required in all new vans for all seating positions. 

2. All new vans must now be equipped with electronic stability control (ESC) to help reduce the risk of 
rollover. 

3. Alt new vans must be equipped with tire pressure monitoring system to help reduce the risk: of tire 
failure. 

4. Many of the federal motor vehicle safety standards are being expanded to cover 1 5-passenger vans and 
to provide better containment and protection of occupants in the event of a rollover. 

5. 1 5-passenger vans must now include rollover risk star rating on the new vehicle sticker. 
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These changes should improve the safety of new vans, but will do nothing for the estimated 550,000 15- 
passenger vans on the road. 

Since the accident I have also found out that the tire that failed had been put on the van just prior to the fatal trip 
... It was identical, in size and rating to the original tires on the van. . . It appeared to be “new” and never used, 
but inspection of the tire after the accident revealed, from the DOT number, that it was thriteen years old. It was 
the unused spare tire. It was installed on the van at a tire dealership/shop and no mention was made as to the age 
of the tire or any possible danger. The accident report, said the rear tires “appeared to be in new condition”. 

I have since discovered that tires “age” over time whether they are actually used on the road or not. It is a slow 
oxidation process that breaks down the internals that hold the tire together. In many cases there are no outward 
signs of this deterioration . . . Because of numerous accidents and wrongful death law suits, many car and tire 
manufacturers are now recommending that tires (including the spare ) be replaced after six years, regardless of 
the amount of tread. Various consumer groups have for years tried to get “expiration dates” on tires. To date, 
this effort has been successfully resisted by the tire manufacturers. They are required to show the date of 
manufacture on. tires ... but no expiration date ... unfortunately, the date of manufacture is embedded in the 

DOT code and frequently only on the inward sidewall making it 
difficult to read. 

This is a picture of the tire that failed and caused my daughter’s 
accident. Had an expiration date been on that tire, it would not have 
been installed on the van and the accident likely would never have 
happened. 

Since the accident I have met with numerous legislators in Washington 
DC to investigate the safety of these vans. I have also had a meeting 
with NHTSA and communicated with NTSB to find out what they’re 
doing to improve the safety of these vans. As mentioned above, much has been done to improve the safety of 
new vans being manufactured . . . but . . . more needs to be done to improve safety for both the new vans and the 
estimated 550,000 15-passenger vans currently on the road ! 

1 belie ve there is a lack of public awareness of the dangers of these vans and the danger of “aged” tires. As a 
result, I have formed this non-profit company with the mission of bringing awareness of the dangers of these 
vans and of “aged” tires to as many people as possible in hopes that this effort will save lives. I plan to dedicate 
my life to this effort in honor of my daughter. 

Although I would prefer that all 15-passenger vans be taken off the road, 1 realize this won’t happen so I’m 

asking that if you must drive a 15-passenger van or ride in one, please, please be aware of the dangers and 
follow the attached safety guidelines. I don’t want another family to go through the pain Fve experienced since 
Lexie’s accident. 



Please contact me if you ha ve questions or comments. 


Patrick. James 
5013 Jade Pasture Lane 
Knoxville, TN 


Tel: 865-247-4776 
Ceil :865-95 1 -3544 
E-mail: blueridge48@comcast.net 


15-Passenger Van Safety Guidelines 

1 . When a 1 5-passenger van is not full, passengers are to sit in seats that are in front of the 
rear axle. 

2. Never allow more than 1 5 people to ride in a 1 5-passenger van. 

3. Require all passengers and the driver to wear proper safety restraints (seat belts - 
preferably 3-point lap/shoulder belts) any time the van is in motion. Inspect seat belts 
regularly ... replace any missing, broken or damaged belts and/or buckles. 

4. Inspect the tires, including the spare . . . determine the date of manufacture of each tire 
from the DOT code (may only be on the inboard sidewall). The DOT code will end with 
either 3 numbers or 4 numbers ... if three numbers, the tire was manufactured in the 90’s, 
the last number is the year and the first two are the week in that year ... example “168” 
would be the 16 th week of 1998. If four numbers, the tire was manufactured in 2000 or 
later ... the first two numbers are the week and the last two numbers are the year . . . 
example “2303” would be the 23 rd week of 2003. 

5. Replace all tires that are more than six years old. It is critical to remember that low 
mileage doesn’t mean tires are safe. Tires deteriorate with time whether they are used or 
not . . . And, unfortunately, dangerously deteriorated tires cannot always be detected by 
visual inspection alone. When buying new tires be sure to get the date of manufacture of 
each tire. If they are more than a year old, do not buy them. Remember they have a six 
year life from the date of manufacture not from the date they are installed on your van. 

6. Be sure all tires are the proper size and load rating for the van. Recommended tire size 
and load rating should be in the owner’s manual. 

7. Inspect the tires before each use. Examine tires for uneven wear, cracks, and other 
damage. Replace any damaged tires. 

8. Check tire pressure before each use. Beware ! . . . required front and back tire pressures 
may be very different and are likely higher than required for car tires . . . typically van 
tires must be inflated to 50 lbs. for the front tires and 80 lbs. in the rear tires. The 
manufacturer’s recommended pressure is usually provided on the driver’s doorsill or in 
the owner’s manual. 

9. Do not overload the van. See the owner’s manual for maximum allowable total weight of 
passengers and cargo. 

10. Do not strap any cargo onto the roof or back of the van. 

1 1 . Do not tow anything behind the van. 

12. Be certain the driver has a valid driver’s license for the state where they reside (a 
commercial driver’s license is preferred). Be aware that van drivers need additional 
training since these vans handle differently than other vehicles, especially when fully 
loaded. Allow no one under the age of 21 to drive the van. Select one or two drivers to 
drive the van on a regular basis. Insist that a new driver get experience driving the van 
alone before driving with others in the van. Remember a 15-passenger van is 
substantially longer and wider than a car, thus it . . . 

• Requires more space and additional reliance on the side-view mirrors for 
changing lanes. 

• Does not respond as well to abrupt steering maneuvers . . . such as might occur 
with a blowout or dropping off the edge of the pavement. 

• Requires additional braking time. 
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13. Limit drive time to 8 hours per driver per 24 hours. Ban driving from midnight to 6 a.m. 
... the van is dangerous enough without fatigue and poor visibility. 

14. Be absolutely certain the driver is not under the influence of alcohol or drugs. 

1 5. The driver is to be well rested and attentive to driving. Prohibit use of a cell phone by the 
driver while the van is in motion. Limit conversation with other passengers. 

16. Drive at a safe speed based on driving conditions ... never more than the speed limit ... 
and with a maximum of 60 mph regardless of the conditions and speed limit. Always 
slow down if the roads are wet or icy. 

17. Keep the gas tank as full as practically possible. A full tank of gas lowers the center of 
gravity and reduces the risk of rollover. 

18. Remove the last row of seating. Do not stow cargo in the van any higher than the bench 
level of the seats. 

American Center for 'Can and Tire Safety 

June 2008 

S013 Jade Pasture Lane, Knoxville, TN 37918 Tel: 865-951-3544 E-mail: blueridge48@comcast.net 
www.acfvats.org 
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American Center for Van and Tare Safety 

5013 Jade Pasture Lane, Knoxville, TN 37918 Tel: 865-951-3544 
www.acfvats.org 


Facts supporting the need for an awareness program for owners and 
operators of 15-passenger vans 

1 . From 1 997 through 2006 there were 1 ,090 fatalities of van occupants resulting from crashes 
involving 15-passenger vans. Of the 1,090 fatalities, 534 resulted from largely preventable single 
vehicle rollover crashes of the 15-passenger vans 1 . 

2. 15 -passenger vans are more prone to rollover. In 2005, 59% of the fatalities in 15-passenger van 
crashes occurred in single-vehicle rollover crashes 2 . This rate is higher than the rollover fatality rates 
for any other passenger vehicle type 3 . 

3. The odds of rollover for a 1 5-passenger van increase more than 400 percent when the van is frilly 
loaded compared with a driver traveling alone. This increase is significantly higher than the 
percentage increase in any other type of passenger vehicle 4 . 

4. 1 5-passenger vans require special driver skills. They are larger, with high centers of gravity making 
them less stable than vehicles such as cars. Adding passengers increases the center of gravity causing 
them to be increasingly difficult to handle and less stable 5 . 

5. The death rate for all occupants was higher for 15-passenger vans than for other passenger vehicle 
types combined. During the period 2001-05 the death rate for 15-passenger vans was 250 per million 
registered vehicles versus 151 for all other vehicles 6 . 

6. Impressing upon 1 5-passenger van drivers the inherent dangers of operating these vehicles, 
particularly when fully loaded, and educating them about proper handling and control, particularly 
during emergency situations, can reduce the risk of rollover. Such training can also help dispel the 
expectation that these vans operate like large passenger cars 7 . 

7. Nearly 80 percent of those who died in 15-passenger van rollovers nationwide between 1990 and 
2003 were not buckled up. Wearing safety belts dramatically increases the chances of survival during 
a rollover crash. In fatal, single vehicle rollovers involving 15-passenger vans over the past decade, 
91 percent of belted occupants survived 8 . 

8. In 2002 only 14% of the 15-passenger van single vehicle fatalities were restrained as compared with 
30% restrained in passenger cars 9 . This indicates a much lower use of seat belts by occupants of 15- 
passenger vans. 


1 Data received from NHTSA’s National Center for Statistics and Analysis at a meeting on December 10, 2007. 

2 Insurance Institute for Highway Safety & Highway Loss Data Institute, Q&A 15-passenger vans - January 2007 

3 Id. 

4 Id. 

5 Id. 

6 Id. 

7 NTSB letter to American Driver and Traffic Safety Education Assoc, dated August 4, 2003. 

8 NHTSA news release dated May 26, 2005. 

9 NHTSA report “Analysis of Crashes Involving 15-passenger Vans” (DOT #HS 809 735) dated May, 2004. 
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9. Recently there have been a number of safety improvements to new 1 5-passenger vans such as 
lap/shouider belts in all seating positions, tire pressure monitoring systems, electronic stability 
control, expansion of several federal motor vehicle safety standards to now include 15-passenger 
vans ... all these will improve the safety of new 1 5-passenger vans but will do nothing for the 
estimated 550,000 vans currently on the road. Driver education and training, and general awareness 
of the dangers of these vans are the only viable means of reducing the death rates of these existing 
vans. 

10. Even with all the above mentioned safety improvements, 15-passenger vans have low NCAP rollover 
ratings. The 2008 Ford E-350 1 5-passenger van has a two star (out of 5) rollover rating indicating a 
30% to 40% risk of rollover 10 . The Ford E-350 accounts for approximately 80% of the 15-passenger 
vans sold annually". Thus, even with the safety improvements, training for safe operation to reduce 
the risk of rollover is still needed. 

1 1. According to a 2005 report approximately 74% of all 15-passenger vans had at least one tire 
misinfiated by 25% or more. This compares to 39% of passenger cars with at least one tire 
misinflated by 25% or more 12 . This indicates a lack of training on proper tire maintenance. Over the 
last ten years tires were a related factor for approximately 20% of all 1 5-passenger van single vehicle 
rollover accidents as compared to approximately 3% for all other passenger vehicles 13 . 

12. According to a 2008 survey of church and university 15-passenger vans in the Knoxville TN area, the 
average annual usage of these vans is approximately 6,600 miles per year. Applying this average 
annual mileage to 15-passenger vans nationally and to the 2006 1 5-passenger van fatalities, yields a 
calculated fatality rate per mile driven, for 15-passenger vans, that is 20% higher than for all other 
passenger vehicles combined.' 11 

13. These vans have primarily been sold to various schools, universities, churches, day cares and other 
similar community organizations. As the dangers of these vans have became more apparent and as 
both federal and state legislation has been passed limiting the use of these vans, many of the vans 
have been sold by the various organizations to private citizens. In most cases this has been done 
without disclosure of the dangers these vans pose and the differences in safely operating these vans as 
opposed to other passenger vehicles. These private citizens purchasing these vans must be made 
aware of the dangers and precautions to safely operate the vehicles. 


Prepared by: 

Patrick James & Roderick Koehler - June, 2008 
5013 Jade Pasture Lane 
Knoxville, TN 37918 

Tel: 865-951-3544 

E-mail: blueridge48@comcast.net 


10 NHTSA’s NCAP rating for 2008. 

" North East Region Civii Air Patroi Article dated Aug. 28, 2002. 

12 NHTSA report “12 & 15-passenger Vans Tire Pressure Study: Preliminary Results” dated May, 2005. 

13 Data received from NHTSA’s National Center for Statistics and Analysis at a meeting on December 10, 2007. 

14 Study by R.Koeh!er & P. James - “Preliminary Study of 15-Passenger Van Mileage and Tire Age in Knoxville, Tennessee” dated 
April, 2008. 
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JLmerican Center for Van and dire Safety 

S013 Jade Pasture Lane, Knoxville, TN 37918 Tel: 865-951-3544 
www.acfvats.org 


Facts supporting the need for an awareness program and additional NHTSA 
study and rule making regarding tire “aging” 

1 . From 1994 through 2004, NHTSA estimates that about 400 fatalities, annually, may be attributed to tire 
failures of all types . . . current data does not specify the number attributed to tire aging alone, but . . . 
NHTSA states “we do know that tire aging is a significant factor in tire related safety”. 1 In a 2008 
Consumer Advisory, NHTSA recommends that motorists should follow their vehicle and tire 
manufacturer’s recommendations concerning replacement of tires due to age. NHTSA goes on to state that 
“Old tires are also subject to greater stress, which increases the likelihood of catastrophic failure”. 2 

2. NHTSA has determined that thermo-oxidative degradation (“aging”) of tires is accelerated with higher 
temperatures and is a contributing factor for tire failures, such as tread separation. 3 4 

3. Traditionally, the end of service life of tires is independent of tire age and is defined as the point when the 
tread wears down to 2/32 inch . However, tires on some vehicles can be in service for many years and yet 
accumulate very few miles resulting in little or, in the case of full-size spare tires, no wear. NHTSA 
estimates that 50 percent of light trucks will still be in service after 14 years of age, and 25 percent after 20 
years of age. This prompts concerns about the use of full-size spare tires in these vehicles as few owners 
replace their full-size spare when replacing the in-service tires. 

4. In testing actual “aged” tires, NHTSA has found that . . . “An evaluation of the tire and rubber material 
properties in different areas of the tires confirmed that the tire rubber compounds and the materials that 
bond them experienced thermo-oxidative degradation during service due to their heat and oxygen exposure 
over time as well as from service related fatigue. The tires experienced a reduction in peel (adhesion) 
strength between the steel belts, an increase in hardness of most rubber components, a loss of the rubber 
components’ ability to stretch, increased crack growth rates, and a reduction in cycles to failure in fatigue 
tests”. 5 

5. NHTSA’ s field study showed structural degradation of tires in terms of internal cracks and separations 
resulting from the tires being used in service. This internal degradation and damage was nearly impossible 
to detect from a visual inspection alone. 6 

6. Vehicle manufacturers DaimlerChrysler, Ford, VW/Audi and BMW all recommend a maximum six year 
service life (from date of manufacture) for tires on their vehicles . . . including the spare. 7 

7. In a recent study conducted by North Carolina State University, only 4% of those surveyed identified 
“aging” as a potential tire problem. 8 . 


1 NHTSA Research report to Congress on Tire Aging (DOT HS 810 799) dated August 2007. 

2 NHTSA Consumer Advisory: Motorists Urged to Check Tires Before Summer Trips - dated June 2, 2008. 

3 NHTSA Research report to Congress on Tire Aging (DOT HS 810 799) dated August 2007. 

4 Id. 

5 Id. 

6 Id. 

7 Id. 

8 N.C.State University Dept of Psychology “People Do Not Identify Tire Aging as a Safety Hazard” by Jennifer Cowley, Soyun Kim & 
Michael Wogalter. 
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8. Spare tires, tires in storage or on a shelf prior to use, or tires that are infrequently used on trailers or 
recreational vehicles, run the risk of premature aging and may be unsafe even though they may have 
sufficient amounts of tread or appear “new”. 9 

9. A study by Kalsher, Wogalter, Lim and Laughery (2005) suggested that a substantial percentage (26%) of 
people thought that tires could last 10 years or more. This indicates at the very least, some incomplete 
consumer knowledge about tire aging. 0 

10. In the N.C.State study, approximately half (44.9%) of the participants reported that they have not read the 
owner’s manual for the vehicle they drive. Of those who reported reading the owner’s manual, 63.7% 
reported that they have read less then 50% of the manual. 11 

11. According to NHTSA approximately 1% of vehicle fatalities are related to tire issues, while in the case of 
15-passenger vans, approximately 1 1% of fatalities are related to tire issues. 12 

12. Tires, like any other rubber product, have a limited service life regardless of tread depth and use. The 
dangers of “aged” tires is a little known problem outside of the industry and one that is likely the cause of a 
significant number of tread separation problems. “Aged” tires are often unsuspectingly put into service 
after having served as a spare, stored in garages or warehouses, or simply used on a vehicle that is 
infrequently driven. In many instances these tires show no visible sign of deterioration, and absent any 
visible indicators, tires with adequate tread depth are likely to be put into service regardless of age. 13 

13. Safety Research & Strategies, Inc has documented 159 incidents in which tires that were six years old or 
older experienced treacfbelt separations. These incidents were the cause of 128 fatalities and 168 serious 
injuries. In a previous study at least a third of these type of incidents involved “aged” spare tires. In most 
cases these tires were put into service shortly before the accident. 15 

14. According to a 2008 survey of church and university 15-passenger vans in the Knoxville TN area, 40% of 
the vans surveyed had tires that were six or more years old . . . over 20% of the vans surveyed had tires that 
were ten or more years old. 16 This is likely attributed to the relatively low annual use rate coupled with the 
belief, by most, that tire life is strictly a function of remaining tread depth. 

15. The accident that resulted in the death of Alexis James in July, 2007 was initiated by the failure (tread 
separation) of the left rear tire on a 1994 15-passenger van. The tire has been shown to be 13 years old and 
was unwittingly installed by a tire dealership/shop approximately one month prior to the accident. The 
accident report stated that from the remaining tire remnants, it appeared to be in like new condition. The 
tire was likely the original spare tire. 

Prepared by: 

Patrick James & Roderick Koehler - June, 2008 

5013 Jade Pasture Lane 

Knoxville, TN 37918 

Tel: 865-951-3544 

E-mail: blueridge48@comcast.net 


9 id. 

,0 ld. 

"Id. 

12 Data received from NHTSA’s National Center for Statistics and Analysis at a meeting on December 10, 2007. 

13 Safety Research & Strategies - “Tires: Aging Dangerously” dated 2006. 

14 Safety Research & Strategies letter to NHTSA Nicole Nason dated June 2, 2008. 

15 Safety Research & Strategies letter to NHTSA Nicole Nason dated December 20, 2006. 

16 Study by R.Koehler & P. James - “Preliminary Study of 1 5-passenger Van Mileage and Tire Age in Knoxville, Tennessee” - dated 
April, 2008. 
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Background 

Over the years there have been a number of fatal 15-passenger, single vehicle, rollover accidents 
which were initiated by a failure of one of the tires. In many cases the tire failure was in the form 
of either complete or partial tread separation causing the driver to lose control of the vehicle and 
resulting in a rollover. From 1997 through 2006, there were 534 fatalities of 15-passenger van 
occupants resulting from 312 single vehicle rollover accidents. Of those, tires were identified as 
a related factor in 61 of the accidents and 95 of the fatalities. 1 

In 2007, NHTSA issued a research report to Congress on tire aging (DOT HS 810 799). In that 
report, they state that “it is difficult to estimate, based on crash statistics currently available, how 
many crashes are caused specifically by tire aging. However, we know that tire aging is a 
significant factor in tire related safety”. 2 As a matter of fact, several vehicle manufacturers now 
recommend a maximum six year service life for tires on their vehicles . . . including the spare. 3 

In a recent study conducted by North Carolina State University, only 4% of those surveyed 
identified “aging” as a potential tire problem. 4 Indeed, most people identify “tread depth” as the 
measure of tire life and safety. 

Many 1 5-passenger vans are owned and operated by Churches, Colleges & Universities, 
Communities Centers, etc. and are not used on a daily or in some cases even a weekly basis. If 
the annual mileage is low, the possibility exists that the tires could exceed their safe useful life 
by age in lieu of loss of tread depth. 

According to one set of data from R.L.Polk and Company, there were 517,665 15-passenger vans 
registered nationally in 2006 ... of those, 9,929 were registered in Tennessee. 5 Additional data 
from R.L.Polk and Company indicated that, as of July 1, 2006, there were 557,046 15-passenger 
vans registered in the US. 6 

This study was undertaken to obtain real data on actual mileage of 1 5-passenger vans and to 
obtain data on the age of tires installed on those vans. 

Data Collection 

From mid February, 2008 through early April, 2008 data was collected from a variety of 15- 
passenger vans in Knoxville, Tennessee. The method was to randomly drive around the 
Knoxville area in search of 1 5-passenger vans. Once a van was found there was an attempt to 
find the owner to distribute van safety information and to obtain permission to record data from 
the van. In most cases the van VTN number was recorded along with the mileage and the tire 
manufacturing date from the tire TIN number. This data was then entered into a spreadsheet for 
analysis and charting. 


1 Notes from Meeting with NHTSA on December 10, 2007 

2 NHTSA Research Report to Congress on Tire Aging dated August 2007 - page 5 

3 NHTSA Research Report to Congress on Tire Aging dated August 2007 - page 34 

4 N.C.State University Dept of Psychology “People Do Not Identify Tire Aging as a Safety Hazard” by Jennifer 
Cowley, Soyun Kim & Michael Wogalter. 

5 Insurance Institute for Highway Safety, letter to Roderick Koehler from Adrian Lund, Ph.D. dated March 11, 2008. 

6 NHTSA, E-mail to Roderick Koehler from Rajesh Subramanian dated March 6, 2008. 
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Data from three vans involved in fetal accidents not in the Knoxville area were also included in 
the study. Data for two of those vans was obtained from a NTSB Accident Report (NTSB/HAR- 
03/03) ... “15-Passenger Van Single-Vehicle Rollover Accidents, Henrietta, Texas, May 8, 2001, 
and Randleman, North Carolina, July 1, 2001”. Data for the third van was obtained from the 
accident report for the 15-passenger van, single vehicle accident that occurred near Columbia, 
South Carolina that resulted in the death of Alexis James on July 17, 2007. 

Data was collected for a total of thirty two 1 5-passenger vans. 

Findings 

The distribution of the ages of the vans included in this study are very similar to the overall 
national average. Thus, a case might, be made that the actual data collected may be representative 
of all 15- -passenger vans in the US. 


Model Year 

Knoxville Study 
Number % Total 

National 

Number % Total 

older 

8 

25.0% 

165.643 

30% 

1994-1998 

8 

25.0% 

170,822 

31% 

1999-2003 

10 

31.3% 

196,857 

35% 

2004 & newer 

6 

18.8% 

23,724 

4% 

Total 

32 

100.0% 

557,046 

100% 


The average age of the vans in this study is 10.5 years vs. a national average of 12.5 years as of 
2006. 7 


Tire ages were recorded for 30 of the vans as follows . . , 




% Total ■ 


7 

23.3% 

3-4 yrs 

5 

16.7% 

5-6 yrs 

7 

23.3% 

7-8 yrs 

41 

13.3% 

9-10 yrs 

. 2 1 

6.7% 

10+ yrs 

5 

16.7% 

Total 

30 

100.0% 


40% of the vans had tires that were six or more years old. Over 
30% of the vans had tires that were eight or more years old wh ile 
over 20% of the vans had tires that were over ten years old. 

Looking at only the vans that are 10+ years old, approximately 
60% of these had tires that were eight or more years old while 
approximately 46% had tires that were ten or more years old. 


Mileage was recorded for 28 of the vans. The estimated annual 
mileage was calculated by dividing the total mileage by the van’s 
age in years based on the model year. 


'SS 

Overall Average 

6644 

Maximum Average 

u_ 16250 

Minimum Average 

2125 

Median Average 

6353 


7 Insurance Institute for Highway Safety, letter to Roderick Koehler from Adrian Lund, Ph.D. dated March .1 1, 2008. 
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Conclusions 

1 . Based on. the data collected approximately 23% of all 15-passenger vans have tires that are ten 
or more years old. According to die NHTSA research report on tire aging, ten years is the 
maximum service life recommended by the tire manufacturers. 8 Applying this to the total 
number of 15-passenger vans registered in the US, it can be estimated that approximately 

1 1 0.000 to 120,000 of the 15-passenger vans on the road today might have tires that are ten years 
old or older . . . this is considered beyond the maximum safe service life by the tire manufacturers 
and thus at risk of failure by aging. 

2. Several of the documented single rollover accidents that occurred in the southern states 
involved tires that were eight or more years old. It is believed that the higher temperatures in the 
southern states accelerate the tire aging process/ Southern states, including Florida, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada and 
California, had a total of 188,000 15-passenger vans registered in 2006. 10 The data collected in 
this study showed that approximately 33% of all the vans had tires that were eight or more years 
old. Based on this it can be estimated that approximately 60,000 of ail the 1 5-passenger vans in 
the southern states listed might have tires that are at possible risk of failure due to aging. 

3. The data collected indicates that the general public who own and operate these, vans are 
unaware of the dangers of aged tires. The vast majority believe that safe tire life is based only on 
tread depth. Thus tires are in sendee until the tread depth reaches the recommended minimum or 
until severe cracking or other visible deterioration is evident. The data collected indicated that on 
average these vans are driven approximately 6,600 miles per year. This is less than half the 
national average for all passenger vehicles. Most OEM tires have a tread life of at least 60,000 to 

70.000 miles. Thus if one only looks at tread depth, it is easy to see that even well meaning, 
observant van operators could keep tires on their vans for over ten years. 

4. Considering the estimated 1 5-passenger van average mileage driven per year the number of 
15-passenger vans registered . . . and the number of 1 5-passenger van occupant fatalities per year, 
one can calculate the 15-passenger van fatality rate per 100M VMD. 

This table shows the 
results of that 
calculation for the years 
2005 and 2006 and 
compares those number 
with the actual numbers 
for all passenger 
vehicles for the same two years. 

This indicates that even though the fatality rate for 15-passenger vans has declined significantly, 
it is still 20% higher than the national average for all passenger vehicles. Thus the 1 5-passenger 
vans can still be considered one of the most deadly vehicles on the road today. 


s NHTSA Research Report to Congress on Tire Aging dated August 2007 - page 33 
9 Id 

insurance Institute for Highway Safety, letter to Roderick Koehler from Adrian Lund, Ph.P. dated March 1 1 , 2008 
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Estimated 15-passenger van 100M 


2006 * 

VMD/yr 

33 

34 

15-passenger van occupant fatalities/yr 

99 

58 

15-passenger fatalities per 100M VMD 

2.98 

1.69 

All passenger vehicles fatalities per 100M VMD 

1.45 

1.41 

15-passenger fatalities vs. all passenger vehicles 

105% 

20% 
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Recommendations 

1. Request NHTSA to conduct a nationwide survey to confirm or perhaps to dispute the data 
collected in this report in the Knoxville area. 

2. Based on the outcome of that nationwide survey, request NHTSA to issue an alert to all 
owners/operators of 15 -passenger vans regarding the dangers of tire aging ... include instructions 
as to how to determine tire age and recommendations for maximum service life. 

3. Continue to encourage NHTSA to improve the Federal Motor Vehicle Safety Standards and to 
continue to extend those standards to 15-passenger vans. 

4. Continue to distribute the attached 15-passenger vans Safety Guidelines to the owners and 
operators of the vans . . . and encourage compliance with the Safety Guidelines. 
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15-Passenger Van Safety Guidelines 

1. When a 1 5-passenger van is not full, passengers are to sit in seats that are in front of the 
rear axle. 

2. Never allow more than 1 5 people to ride in a 1 5-passenger van. 

3. Require all passengers and the driver to wear proper safety restraints (seat belts - 
preferably 3-point lap/shoulder belts) any time the van is in motion. Inspect seat belts 
regularly . . . replace any missing, broken or damaged belts and/or buckles. 

4. Inspect the tires, including the spare . . . determine the date of manufacture of each tire 
from the DOT code (may only be on the inboard sidewall). The DOT code will end with 
either 3 numbers or 4 numbers ... if three numbers, the tire was manufactured in the 90’s, 
the last number is the year and the first two are the week in that year . . . example “168” 
would be the 16 th week of 1998. If four numbers, the tire was manufactured in 2000 or 
later ... the first two numbers are the week and the last two numbers are the year . . . 
example “2303” would be the 23 rd week of 2003. 

5. Replace all tires that are more than six years old. It is critical to remember that low 
mileage doesn’t mean tires are safe. Tires deteriorate with time whether they are used or 
not . . . And, unfortunately, dangerously deteriorated tires cannot always be detected by 
visual inspection alone. When buying new tires be sure to get the date of manufacture of 
each tire. If they are more than a year old, do not buy them. Remember they have a six 
year life from the date of manufacture not from the date they are installed on your van. 

6. Be sure all tires are the proper size and load rating for the van. Recommended tire size 
and load rating should be in the owner’s manual. 

7. Inspect the tires before each use. Examine tires for uneven wear, cracks, and other 
damage. Replace any damaged tires. 

8. Check tire pressure before each use. Beware ! .. . required front and back tire pressures 
may be very different and are likely higher than required for car tires . . . typically van 
tires must be inflated to 50 lbs. for the front tires and 80 lbs. in the rear tires. The 
manufacturer’s recommended pressure is usually provided on the driver’s doorsill or in 
the owner’s manual. 

9. Do not overload the van. See the owner’s manual for maximum allowable total weight of 
passengers and cargo. 

10. Do not strap any cargo onto the roof or back of the van. 

11. Do not tow anything behind the van. 

12. Be certain the driver has a valid driver’s license for the state where they reside (a 
commercial driver’s license is preferred). Be aware that van drivers need additional 
training since these vans handle differently than other vehicles, especially when fully 
loaded. Allow no one under the age of 21 to drive the van. Select one or two drivers to 
drive the van on a regular basis. Insist that a new driver get experience driving the van 
alone before driving with others in the van. Remember a 1 5-passenger van is 
substantially longer and wider than a car, thus it . . . 

• Requires more space and additional reliance on the side-view mirrors for 
changing lanes. 

• Does not respond as well to abrupt steering maneuvers . . . such as might occur 
with a blowout or dropping off the edge of the pavement. 
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• Requires additional braking time. 

13. Limit drive time to 8 hours per driver per 24 hours. Ban driving from midnight to 6 a.m. 
... the van is dangerous enough without fatigue and poor visibility. 

14. Be absolutely certain the driver is not under the influence of alcohol or drugs. 

1 5. The driver is to be well rested and attentive to driving. Prohibit use of a cell phone by the 
driver while the van is in motion. Limit conversation with other passengers. 

16. Drive at a safe speed based on driving conditions ... never more than the speed limit ... 
and with a maximum of 60 mph regardless of the conditions and speed limit. Always 
slow down if the roads are wet or icy. 

17. Keep the gas tank as full as practically possible. A full tank of gas lowers the center of 
gravity and reduces the risk of rollover. 

18. Remove the last row of seating. Do not stow cargo in the van any higher than the bench 
level of the seats. 

American Center for Van and dire Safety 

June 2008 

5013 Jade Pasture Lane, Knoxville, TN 37918 Tel: 865-951-3544 E-mail: blueridge48@comcast.net 
www.acfvats.org 
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Data Collected 


date 

location 

make 

Model 

Ram 250 Royal 

year 

mileage 

2/20/2008 

Church 

Dodge 

SE 

1984 

51,000 

2/20/2008 

Church 

Dodge 

Ram 3500 

2002 

13,000 

2/20/2008 

Church 

Dodge 

Ram (15- 
passenger) 

1986 

95,200 

2/20/2008 

Church 

Dodge 

350 Royal 

1986 

69,637 

2/21/2008 

Church 

Ford 

350 

2000 

38,189 

2/21/2008 

Church 

Dodge 

Ram 3500 

1996 

100,000 

2/21/2008 

Church 

Dodge 

Ram 

E350 XL 

1985 

132,000 

2/21/2008 

Church 

Ford 

SuperDuty 

1999 

77,760 

2/21/2008 

Church 

Chevrolet 

Express 

2005 

10,000 

2/21/2008 

Church 

Chevrolet 

Express 

2002 

55,000 

2/21/2008 

Church 

Ford 

Club Wagon 

1996 

104,000 

9/6/2006 

Individual 

Dodge 

Ram (15- 
passenger) 

1994 

60,137 

5/8/2001 

Church 

Dodge 

Ram 350 Maxi 

1993 

44,156 

7/1/2001 

Church 

Dodge 

Ram Maxi 

1989 

74,465 

3/14/2008 

Church 

Ford 

Club Wagon XLT 

1994 

110,282 

3/14/2008 

Church 

Dodge 

RAM LE 

1994 

105,209 

3/14/2008 

Church 

Dodge 

Ram 3500 

1997 

74,644 

3/14/2008 

Church 

Dodge 

Ram 3500 

1997 

28,948 

4/2/2008 

Church 

Dodge 

Ram 3500 

2001 

??? 

4/2/2008 

Church 

Ford 

E-350 

2006 

??? 

4/2/2008 

Church 

Dodge 

Ram 3500 

1989 

81,451 

4/2/2008 

Church 

Dodge 

Ram 3500 

2000 

??? 

4/2/2008 

Church 

Ford 


1990 

87,520 

4/2/2008 

Church 

Ford 


1998 

??? 

4/4/2008 

University 

Dodge 

Ram 3500 

2002 

50,484 

4/4/2008 

University 

Dodge 

Ram 3500 

2002 

48,600 

4/4/2008 

University 

Dodge 

Ram 3500 

Ram 3500 (12 

2002 

39,000 

4/4/2008 

University 

Dodge 

pass) 

2000 

47,000 

4/4/2008 

University 

Ford 

E-350 (12 pass) 

2004 

46,000 

4/4/2008 

University 

Ford 

E-350 (12 pass) 

2004 

37,000 

4/4/2008 

University 

Ford 

E-350 (12 pass) 

2004 

36,000 

4/4/2008 

University 

Ford 

E-350 (12 pass) 

2004 

65.000 


mfg date 
tires 


358 

10 

4607 

1 

367 

11 

3004 

4 

0503 

5 

0707 

1 

??? 


1604 

4 

4304 

4 

4301 

7 

1603 

5 

183 

14 

??? 

8 

??? 

8 

208 

10 

4703 

5 

4703 

5 

107 

11 

1506 

2 

4404 

4 

227 

11 

509 

8 

415 

13 

1002 

6 

0406 

2 

??? 


3207 

1 

1406 & 


2406 

2 

1507 

1 

5003 

5 

3105 

3 

5103 

5 
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Some Recent 15-Passenger Van Rollover Accidents 


June 30, 2008 - Pleasanton, TX 

A church van traveling on the interstate with 1 1 occupants including teenagers ... The left 
rear tire failed ... the van went out of control and rolled over . . . one teenager not wearing a 
seat belt was ejected . . . nine people were injured and sent to the emergency room ... no 
fatalities. 

June 23, 2008 - San Antonio, TX 

A 1 5-passenger van on the interstate with 1 5 family members going on vacation ... A rear 
tire failed ... the van went out of control and rolled over ... all taken to the hospital . . . two 
fatalities including a 15 year old boy ... the other 13 suffered non-fatal injuries. 

June 14, 2008 - Boardnian, OR 

A 15-passenger van on the interstate with 15 farm workers plus the driver ... none were 
wearing seat belts . . .The left rear tire failed (tread separation) ... the van went out of control 
and rolled over ... all taken to the hospital . . . three were critically injured ... no fatalities. 

May 23, 2008 - Louisville, KY 

A church van traveling on the interstate ... The left rear tire failed ... the van went out of 
control and rolled several times . . . five elderly women sent to the hospital with injuries . . . 
one was ejected ... no fatalities. 

February 24, 2008 - Ocala, FL 

A church van traveling on the interstate . . . van went out of control and rolled . . . cause not 
reported ... 12 occupants taken to the hospital ... no fatalities. 

February 17, 2008 - North Mankato, MN 

A church van traveling on the interstate . . . high winds cause the van veer off the road . . . van 
went out of control and rolled over ... only minor injuries reported ... all (eight students and 
two adult leaders) were wearing seatbelts ... no fatalities. 

January 12, 2008 - Hanover, NH 

A 12-passenger van on the interstate . . . van veered off the pavement . . . van went out of 
control and rolled several times ... nine girls sent to the hospital ... they were all members of 
a collegiate track team . . . three sustained serious injuries, including spinal cord, neck and 
internal injuries ... all were reportedly wearing seatbelts ... no fatalities. 





January 18, 2008 - Onawa, I A 


A college van on the interstate towing a trailer ... driver attempts to take evasive action to 
miss a slowing or stopped car . . . van skids . . . trailer jackknifes . . . van goes out of control 
and rolls . . . van was carrying ten members of a college wrestling team and their two coaches 
. . . one wrestler was partially ejected and killed ... he was not wearing a seatbelt ... all other 
occupants were wearing seatbelts and received only minor injuries. 

January 15, 2008 - Phil Campbell, AL 

A van transporting workers to place of employment ... the van was traveling on a state road 
. . . van goes out of control and rolls . . . eight injured and taken to the hospital . . . one person 
ejected and killed. 

January 12, 2008 - Bathurst, New Brunswick 

A van transporting members of a boys high school basketball team . . . Van was traveling on a 
two-lane highway . . . road was likely somewhat snow covered and slick . . . driver lost control 
. . . van skidded into incoming traffic and was hit broadside by a tractor-trailer truck . . . seven 
students and one adult were killed. 

January 12, 2008 - Hartford, CT 

A 1 5-passenger van traveling on the interstate . . . van veered off the pavement, went out of 
control and rolled ... cause not reported ... nine occupants injured and hospitalized ... no 
fatalities. 

December 27, 2007 - Prince George, British Columbia 

A 1 5-passenger van with 1 1 occupants traveling on the highway . . . van attempts to pass a 
vehicle . . . goes off edge of pavement, goes out of control and rolls ... all eleven occupants 
received minor injuries ... no fatalities.. 

December 1, 2007 - Wingate, IN 

A college van carrying members of a hockey team traveling on a state highway ...slick roads 
with rain and sleet . . . van slides, goes out of control and rolls over . . . one student is killed 
and seven are injured. 

November 8, 2007 - Round Rock, TX 

A church van traveling on the interstate . . . van went out of control and rolled . . . cause not 
reported . . . three occupants . . . two were killed and one was injured. 




October 24, 2007 - Alto Bonito, TX 


An adult day care van carrying 10 passengers traveling on a U.S. Highway ... van strikes a 
car that had pulled out of a side road . . . van goes out of control and rolls . . . seven killed . . . 
three were ejected ... at least four of the seven killed were not wearing seat belts. 

October 21, 2007 - Muncie, IN 

A church van traveling on the interstate . . . The left rear tire failed ... the van went out of 
control and rolled several times . . . five killed including two adults and three children . . . 
eleven injured ... four of the five killed were ejected from the van ... 

September 11, 2007 - Bishopville, SC 

A church van traveling on the interstate . . . The left rear tire failed ... the van went out of 
control and rolled several times . . . van was carrying 1 6 people . . . one killed and others 
injured ... several were ejected. 

July 17, 2007 - Columbia, SC 

A former church van carrying members of a youth girls softball team to a tournament . . . van 
was traveling on the interstate . . . left rear tire fails . . . van goes out of control and rolls . . . 
two adults and two children sustain injuries . . . one ten year old is ejected and killed. All were 
reportedly wearing seat belts. 

June 29, 2007 - Daytona Beach, FL 

A church-affiliated day-care van was traveling on a county road . . . pavement was wet . . . van 
slid off the edge of the road, went out of control and rolled ... ten children injured and one 
six year old child killed. 

April 29, 2007 - Lincoln, NE 

A church van traveling on the interstate ... The left rear tire failed ... the van went out of 
control and rolled several times ... 18 students and 2 adults were riding in the van ... all were 
hospitalized, three in critical condition ... no fatalities. 

November 25, 2006 - Fort Worth, TX 

A church van traveling on the interstate ... a tire failed ... the van went out of control and 
rolled several times . . . two adults and eight children injured ... no fatalities. 


American Center for Van amf Tire Safety 

5013 Jade Pasture Lane, Knoxville, TN 37918 
www.acfvats.org 
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National Highway Traffic Safety Administration 

Our Mission Save lives, prevent injuries, reduce vehicle-related crashes 



For Immediate Release Contact: Rae Tyson 

Monday, June 2, 2008 Telephone: (202) 368-0550 

CONSUMER ADVISORY: Motorists Urged to Chacfc Tires Before Summer Trip* 

The risk of a serious crash during hot weather can be heightened by Ores that are worn out, under- 
inflated or too old, the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration said today. 

To reduce the risk of a crash, NHTSA Administrator Nicoie Nason urged motorists to have tires, including 
the spare, checked before embarking on a vacation journey. 

"Protecting you and your family should be your top priority,* said Administrator Nason. "Getting your tires 
checked will significantly reduce the likelihood of a tire-related crash.* 

NHTSA research shows that hot weather - and overloaded vehicles - can add significant stress to a tire, 
especially if It Is not properly Inflated. Old tires also are subject to greater stress, which Increases the 
likelihood of catastrophic failure. 

While tire condition Is important for all vehicles, it Is especially critical for those more prone to rollover 
when tires fall. That would Include sport utility vehicles (SUVs), pickups or other vehicles with a higher 
center of gravity. 

Consumers can check tire Inflation with an inexpensive gauge, using the vehicle manufacturers' 
recommended pressures, which are found on the driver's side door pillar or In the owner's manual. 

The age of the tire can be determined by checking the Identification number on the sidewall that begins 
with the letters "DOT*. The last four digits represent the week and year the tire was manufactured. 

Some tire and vehicle manufacturers have issued recommendations for replacing tires that range from six 
to ten years of age. Consumers are advised to check with their tire or vehicle manufacturer for specific 
guidance. 

"Remember that it is vitally Important to check your spare tire too,* said Administrator Nason. "Your 
spare can be a real safety hazard If It Is old or under-inflated," 

For more Information on proper tire care, along with NHTSA's tire rating guide, visit www.safercar.qoy . 
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NtfTSA 04-08 Contact; Rm Tyson 

Monday, May 12, 2000 Tataphonoi (202) 300-9590 

Nation'* Top Vehicle Safety Official Urge* 15-Passenger Van Users to 
Drive with Caution this Summer 

New research from the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration (NHTSA) has found June through 
August to be the deadliest time of year for 15-passenger van occupants, due to rollover crashes. Statistics 
show that 31 percent of fatal rollovers Involving 15-passenger vans occur during the busy summer travel 
months. 


NHTSA Administrator Nicole R. Nason Is urging all 15-passenger van users to take appropriate safety 
precautions when taking to the road during this busy travel season. 

•The last thing we want Is a summer outing to turn Into a tragic memory,' Nason said. 

NHTSA data shows a significant Increase in rollover risk when the van Is ftiHy loaded with drivers and 
passengers. In 2006, 50 percent of occupant totalities that occurred were In vans that were fully loaded. 
Fifty-nine percent of those killed were unbelted. 

Other factors that contribute to rollover Incidents Include improperly Inflated tires, poor tire condition and 
Inexperienced drivers. Owners should follow manufacturers' recommendations for replacing old tires 
because tires may become less safe after a certain period of time, even If they have adequate tread and 
proper Inflation. 

'For a safe trip buckle up, check the tire pressure and make sure an experienced driver Is behind the 
wheel before heading out on toe roads this summer,' said Nason. 

Overall statistics show the number of deaths In 1 5-passenger van rollover crashes has been declining 
steadily since 2001. However, these vehicles still pose a safety risk to occupants, claiming the lives of 58 
people in accidents In 2006. 

To view the report dick here: httpji/www'nrd J hht5a,doLgov7Pubs/8l0947 1 POF 
For more Informa tion about 15-passenger van safety visit www.safercar.gpv 
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American Center for Van and Tire Safety 

500 Jade Pasture Lane, Knoxville, TN 37918 
www.acfvats.org 


Options to improve the safety of 15-passenger vans 


1. The best and safest option of all is to get a small bus that will meet all federal bus safety 
standards in lieu of a 1 5-passenger van. A number 
of manufacturers offer these vans such as the one 
pictured here. 

These vans are currently available from a number 
of manufacturers and have a cost from the mid- 
$40K. Cost depends on size and options selected. 


2. The next best option is to add dual wheels to an existing 1 5-passenger such as pictured below. 
With this option tire redundancy is added so the risk of loss of control if a rear tire fails is reduced. 

It also reduces the load per rear tire by half. 

An additional advantage of this option, is the added weight 
of the two additional tires. The wheels and related parts 
lower the center of gravity of the vehicle by 
approximately V” . . . This may not sound like a lot but 
considering 
the lower 
center of 
gravity and 

the increase in the track width of the rear tires, the risk 
of rollover, as determined by NHTSA’s new car 
assessment risk model, is reduced by about 10 
percentage points ... With this change, it’s estimated 
that the nominal baseline risk: of rollover is lowered 
from approximately 30% to approximately 20%. 

This modification is available at a number of service garages around the country. Cost of this 
conversion, including seven new tires {6 in service & 1 spare) is in the $3,000 to $4,000 range, 

3, If it is not possible to replace your 15-passenger van with a small bus ... or if funds are not 
available to convert your 15-passenger van to dual rear wheels ... at a minimum, diligently follow 
the safety guidelines as issued by American Center for Van and Tire Safety ... Just following these 
guidelines will reduce the number of single vehicle rollover accidents and thus reduce the number 
of related fatalities. Had these guidelines been in place, the accident that caused Alexis James to 
lose her life might never have happened. 
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To: Whom It May Concern 

Alexis, as a first grader possessed spunkiness like no other student I have taught. 
She was curious, always asking why. She wanted to know more than the lesson entailed. 
Humor was a part of her, making her classmates laugh and feel at ease around her. As a 
result, she had many friends. Alexis was high-spirited. Her excitement for learning and 
for having fun was contagious. Peers were often swayed by her enthusiasm and joined 
into class activities more easily because of Alexis’ exuberance. 

Alexis, as a big sister to her brother Austin, nurtured with compassion and 
encouragement. Austin was a first grader and Alexis often checked on him to see if he 
was ok. It became an everyday occurrence for her to check to see if Austin had a good 
day behaviorally. If he had stayed on 'green’ , she tossed him a water bottle. His eyes 
would light up as if she had given him the greatest gift ever. If he was not on ‘green’, she 
gave him a quick hug and whispered, “do better tomorrow.” Alexis took the role of big 
sister seriously. 

Alexis will be missed by teachers, friends, and family. Those whose lives might 
have crossed paths with Alexis will miss out on getting to know a beautiful girl, both 
physically and spiritually. 

Resnectfiilly submitted, 

Cindy Crain 

First Grade Teacher 

Mountain View Elementary School 
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Statement of 

Senator Robert Letoumeau 
New Hampshire State Senator 
Chairman of the NH Senate Transportation Committee 
Lifelong Motorcyclist 

Representing the Motorcycle Riders Foundation 
Before the 

Transportation and Infrastructure Committee 
US House of Representatives 
Subcommittee on Highways and Transit 
July 16 th 2008 
Regarding 

Highway Safety Programs 
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Chairman Defazto, Mr. Duncan, and members of the Highways and Transit Subcommittee, thank you for 
inviting me to testify today on behalf of American motorcyclists'. My name is Senator Robert Letoumeau and I 
am here representing the Motorcycle Riders Foundation (MRF) which is a coalition of state’s motorcyclists’ 
rights organizations and individual members representing about 275,000 motorcyclists. I also serve as chairman 
of the New Hampshire Senate Transportation Committee. I also serve as a member of the state Motorcycle 
Rider Education Advisory Board and the Governor's Motorcycle Safety Task Force of the New Hampshire 
Highway Safety Agency. Additionally, I have been motorcycle rider for 41 years. 

2010 funds 

I appreciate the opportunity to provide your subcommittee with some thoughts the MRF has on highway safety 
programs administered by the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration (NHTSA). The members of the 
MRF are appreciative that in the SAFETEA-LU legislation section 2010 provided $25 million specifically for 
motorcycle safety rider education and motorist awareness of motorcycles. We are in the middle of the second 
year of disbursements to the 47 states that applied and have seen the money going to extremely worthwhile 
programs. Funding shortfalls for motorcycle safety are present across the country. Only twenty four (24) states 
report that safety programs operate from user fees alone. Eighteen (18) states use a combination of user fees, 
dedicated state funding and federal funds. Three (3) states use only federal funds. Making matters even worse, 
luring this time of budget shortfalls many Governors are raiding the dedicated safety funds generated by 
licensing fees from motorcycles to pay for non-transportation programs. When states are running a deficit, they 
often turn to motorcycle safety funds as a piggy bank. We hope that next reauthorization not only keep the 
federal motorcycle safety grant program as a priority but also expands this program exponentially. Many non 
profit state motorcycle rights organizations (SMRO’s) have implemented share the road campaigns and* 
impaired riding reduction programs with private funding sources. These 2010 funds can be made available to 
the non profit world to help them continue these important endeavors. We ask that Congress continue this 
practice set for the in SAFETEA-LU. Consider this, under current SAFETEA-LU law the federal government 
spends $1 dollar per motorcyclist per year and ask your sel f if you think that is enough. 

My personal experience as a member of the Motorcycle Safety Task Force of the Governors Highway Safety 
Agency whose responsibility is the use of these funds is very positive. We have been able to purchase new 
training bikes adding to our fleet opening new possibilities for riders to train. We were able to purchase new 
helmets for the program most of which are !8 years old. Additionally we were able to provide the MSF 
"Intersections” video to all of our driver training schools providing valuable education to our new drivers about 
the issues motorcyclists face on the road daily. This is possible because of the 2010 grants. Your tax dollars 
truly at work. 
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Accident Prevention 

Past legislation this committee has crafted included language that specifically directs NHTSA to focus on 
accident prevention over occupant protection when addressing motorcycle safety. Occupant; protection has been 
successful with other forms of vehicle design, however the frame geometry and inherent exposure of a 
motorcycle limits any occupant protection success. Accident prevention saves societal costs, reduces injuries 
and reduces property damage. We ask that you continue to promote outcome oriented accident prevention 
solutions. 

Again, from a personal perspective, on July 5 2008 putting my money where my mouth is .1 took and passed the 
advanced “Skilled Rider Course ” because I know it saves lives, and, yes, I did lean? that I have rider’s skills I 
was not using properly. However, more importantly when people ask me if I have taken the course I can say yes 
and it works... 

HOY Lanes 

Another provision of past authorization bills passed by this committee, creating a safer riding environment was 
the access for motorcycles to HOV lanes. This action by Congress has resulted in all federally funded HOV 
lanes are open to motorcycles. When commuting, motorcyclists are safer in a riding environment that has fewer 
vehicles and traffic is flowing smoothly rather than in congested stop and go traffic. When considering future 
highway design it is important to include motorcycles and we ask that this same allowance be assured with 
HOT lanes and PPP’s. HOV lane access provides motorcyclists with a safer commuting environment. For that, 
6 million American motorcyclists thank Congress. 

Motorcyclist Advisory Council 

Also included in SAFETEA-LU was language that created an advisory council to provide wisdom to the 
Secretary of Transportation on motorcycles and the design of highway infrastructure. I am pleased to tell you 
the initial two-year charter passed by congress has been so successful that the Secretary recently decided to 
extend the council for another two years. 

Another personal note, in light of increased motorcycle fatal accidents during the 2005-riding season; Rep. 
Packard and I requested the Governors Highway Safety Agency to form a task force to come up with solutions 
to this increasing problem. You will see that in light of augmented motorcycle registrations, we were able to 
find ways to decrease the fatality problem through awareness programs, .improved rider education programs and 
new legislation. 
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I ncentive funds 

The MRF understands the need to incentivize certain actions from the states in order to make the roads as safe 
as possible. We support incentive programs as long as the funds do not come from much need monies to 
maintain and improve our roads. We support incentive grants that are performance based on reducing accidents 
and fatalities. Those two items should be the only criteria. The MRF opposes incentive grants that are issued 
based on states passing specific laws. 

Green vehicles 

We ask Congress to promote motorcycling as a means of reducing energy consumption and reducing traffic 
congestion. One way to achieve a safer highway landscape is to follow some international practices that our 
world neighbors are implementing such as more motorcycle parking and lane sharing. Allowing motorcycles to 
trickle through red light traffic to get out of the traffic mix has been extremely successful over seas in reducing 
crashes as well as congestion. 

International Efforts 

Last month the MRF participated in a meeting held by the Organisation for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) and its 30 member Countries in conjunction with International Transport Forum and the 
Joint Transportation Research Centre in Liilehammer, Norway to develop a list of the top twenty motorcycle 
safety priorities. Priorities one, three and five all stress proper rider training. Priorities six and seven emphasize 
awareness campaigns. Two areas the American motorcycle rights community has been promoting for decades. 

Rising fatalities 

Others on this panel will tell you that motorcyclists make up 3 percent of the vehicles on the road and 10 
percent of the fatalities and they would be correct. That sounds like a major problem. However, what they do 
not tell you- paints a very different scenario. 

According to June 2008, survey of the State motorcycle safety programs by the Governors H ighway Safety 
Association motorcycle registrations have more than doubled since 1997 and new motorcycle sates have 
quadrupled since then. Surely when the population is increased, one must expect the crash numbers to climb as 
well. Simple statistics. 

That same report stated this explosion of motorcycle sales from 356,000 in 1997 to 1.1 million today is 
crippling the rider education programs across the country. Twenty nine (29) States and DC have capacity 
problems and often have watt times for training more than 12 weeks. This is another reason why Congress 
needs to invest more money in motorcycle rider education via the section 2010 grant program 
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The last time motorcycle deaths were at the rate they are now was 1986 when motorcycle registrations were just 
tinder 5 million. In 2006, almost 6.5 million motorcycles were registered in this country. That is another 1.5 
million motorcycles and the same number of fatalities. Maybe the motorcycle fatality rate is not as out of 
control as some would like you to believe. 

A Pennsylvania joint House and Senate committee on legislative budget and finance issued a report on June 
25th, 2008 on the fatality trends since PA’s modernization of its helmet law in 2003 to allow for riders 2 1 years 
or older who have completed a motorcycle safety course or have held a valid motorcycie license for 2 calendar 
years. The report found that "Due to the substantial increase in motorcycle registration, the rate of crashes per 
10,000 motorcycle registrations actually declined from 132.4 in CY (Calendar Year) 2000 to 113.2 crashes per 
10,000 motorcycle registrations in CY 2007". The report also showed that helmeted riders involved in a 
collision dropped from 67% in 2000 to 57% in 2007. 

When motorcycle safety is addressed, it almost always revolves around one controversial issue. Helmet law's. 

All but three States have one version or another of a helmet law on the books. Twenty seven (27) states allow 
riders to exercise choice when donning personal protective equipment and the remaining 20 require all riders to 
wear a helmet of some sort. If helmet laws worked there would be a sharp contrast concerning crash data 
between States that require universal helmet use and those that do not. I am here to tell you that is not the case. 

According to a National Highway Traffic Safety Administration August 2007 publication two of the three states 
that had the largest increase in fatalities from 05-06 have universal helmet laws (AL and CA) and of the three- 
states with single largest decrease in motorcycle fatalities over the year before two states (IL and NH) have no 
helmet requirement whatsoever and the third (OH) allows for experienced riders to ride without a helmet. 

The bottom line is helmet laws do not prevent accidents and as a daily rider, that is the best-case scenario: avoid 
the crash in the first place. How can we do this? Through proper, affordable rider education offered locally and 
secondly through widespread motorist awareness campaigns to educate the general motoring public to be aware 
of motorcycles on the road. 

One last personal observation, in New Hampshire during the first 10 years of our motorcycle education program 
having trained over 23,000 riders only one of those riders was involved in a fatality and we believe that that 
rider had a medical event. Education is the key to successfully reducing motorcycle fatalities our experience is 
proof positive. 

On behalf of the MRF and Americas motorcyclists', I thank you for this opportunity to present our concerns and 
views as you consider safety issues in the development of the national transportation system. 
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Comparison of Motorcycle Rider Fatalities in 
Traffic Crashes, 2005-2006 


Fatalities from, motor vehicle traffic crashes declined by 
868 (2%) from 43,510 in 2005 to 42,642 in 2006. However, 
motorcycle rider fatalities increased by 5.1 percent, from 
4,576 in 2005 to 4,810 in 2006. Motorcycle rider fatalities as 
a. proportion of overall fatalities increased from 10.5 percent 
in 2005 to 11.3 percent in 2006. Motorcycle rider fatalities in 


the past five years increased by 47 percent, from 3,270 in 2002 
to 4,810 in 2006. This data is from the National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration's Fatality Analysis Reporting 
System (PARS). Table 1 shows total fatalities, motorcycle 
rider fatalities, and motorcycle rider fatalities as percent of 
total fatalities from 2002 to 2006. 


Table 1 Total Fatalities. Motorcycle Rider Fatalities, and Motorcycle Rider Fatalities as Percent of Total 
Fatalities, by Year 



Source: NCSA. PARS 2002-2005 {final), 2006 <ARF) 


In 2006, 27 States and Puerto Rico had increases and 19 States 
and the District of Columbia had declines in motorcycle rider 
fatalities when compared to 2005. There were 4 States with no 
change in motorcycle rider fatalities from 2005. Of the States 
that had increases in motorcycle rider fatalities, Florida (94), 
Alabama (43), and California (37) had the highest absolute 
increases. The States with the highest percentage increases 
in motorcycle rider fatalities from 2005 to 2006 were Alaska 
(125.0%), Kansas (82.9%), and Alabama (69.4%). 

Among the States with declines in motorcycle rider fatalities, 
Illinois (26), New Hampshire (23), and Ohio (20) had the 
highest absolute declines. Of the States that had decline 
in motorcycle rider fatality percentage from 2005 to 2006, 


New Hampshire (52.3%), Delaware (42.9%), North Dakota 
(33.3%), and the District of Columbia (83.3%) had the highest 
declines. 

In 2006, the motorcycle rider fatality proportion among 
overall fatalities was higher than the national average 
(11.3) in 25 States and Puerto Rico. Motorcycle rider fatality 
proportion among overall fatalities was highest for Puerto 
Rico (22.7%) and lowest for the District of Columbia (2.7%). 
Table 2 shows overall fatalities and motorcycle rider fatalities 
in the United States in 2005 and 2006, change and percentage 
change in overall fatalities and motorcycle rider fatalities 
from 2005 to 2006, and motorcycle rider fatality proportion 
among overall fatalities in 2005 and 2006 by State, 


Published by NHTSA’s National Center for Statistics and Analysis 


1200 New Jersey Avenue SE„ Washington, DC 20590 
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Table 2: Motorcycle Rider Fatalities in Traffic Crashes by State, Year, Change, Percentage Change, and 
Motorcycle Rider Fatalities as Percentage of Total Fatalities 



Source: NCSA. FARS 2005 (Final). 2000 (ARF) 


Published by NHTSA’s National Center for Statistics and Analysts 


1200 New Jersey Avenue 3E., Washing It 
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Report Summary 

Study Background 

Effective September 4, 2003, Pennsylvania’s 1968 mandatory helmet law was 
repealed for motorcyclists 21 years of age or older who have either been 
licensed to operate a motorcycle for not less than two full calendar years or 
have completed an approved motorcycle rider safety course. Also, any person 
21 or older can ride as a passenger without wearing a helmet if the driver 
meets the above requirements. 

These changes resulted from the passage of Act 2003-10, commonly referred 
to as the Helmet Repeal Law. At the same time, the House of Representatives 
adopted House Resolution 349 directing the Legislative Budget and Finance 
Com-mittee (LB&FC) to conduct a study of reported motorcycle crashes and 
associated injuries and fatalities following passage of the Helmet Repeal Law. 
Specifically, the resolution requires the Legislative Budget and Finance 
Committee report to in-clude, but not be limited to, the following: 

1 . 

the number of reported motorcycle crashes for the first two years after the 
adoption of this resolution and every subsequent two years thereafter; 

2 . 

the number of individuals wearing helmets involved in reported motorcy-cle 
crashes; and 
3. 

the increase, if any, in injuries and fatalities specifically due to head trauma 
that may be attributed to individuals not wearing helmets. 

The LB&FC was to report its findings to the Transportation Committee of 
the House of Representatives within three years of the adoption of the 
resolution (i.e., by July 1, 2006), and then issue a subsequent report within 
two years of its ini-tial report (i.e., by July 1, 2008). The Committee issued its 
first report covering the period CY 2000 through CY 2005 in June 2006. This, 
the second report required by the resolution, updates the initial report with 
data from CY 2006 and CY 2007. 

Study Results 

As shown, the number of crashes involving motorcycles has been trending 
upward over the eight-year period examined. Such crashes numbered 4,109 
in CY 2007, a 44.6 percent increase over the CY 2000 level. At the same time, 
a substan-tial growth in motorcycle registrations is evident, increasing by 

69.2 percent from 214,629 in 2000 to 363,109 in CY 2007. Due to the 
substantial increase in motorcy-cle registration, the rate of crashes per 
10,000 motorcycle registrations actually de-clined from 132.4 in CY 2000 to 

113.2 crashes per 10,000 motorcycle registrations in CY 2007 
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Legal Background on Pennsylvania’s Helmet Use Law 
Requirements 

Between 1968 and September 2003, helmets were required for motorcyclists 
in Pennsylvania. Section 3525 of the Vehicle Code provided only one 
exception to this requirement, i.e., those riding in or operating a three- 
wheeled motorcycle equipped with an enclosed cab were not required to wear 
a helmet. The Depart-ment of Transportation had the authority to approve or 
disapprove protective head-gear and eye-protective devices and had the 
authority to issue and enforce regula-tions establishing standards for such 
devices. The Department was required to publish a list of all headgear and 
eye-protective devices that were approved by name and type of device. 

Act 2003-10, commonly known as the Helmet Repeal Law, amended §3525 of 
the Vehicle Code to repeal the requirement that all motorcyclists wear 
protective headgear. Specifically, as a result of Act 10, beginning on 
September 4, 2003, the following persons are no longer required to wear 
protective headgear: 

A person 21 years of age or older who has been licensed to operate a mo- 
torcycle for not less than two full calendar years. 

• 

A person 21 years of age or older who has completed a motorcycle rider safety 
course approved by the Department of Transportation or the Mo-torcycle 
Safety Foundation. 

• 

The passenger of a person exempt if the passenger is 21 years of age or older. 

Under Act 10, the Department retains the authority to approve or disapprove 
protective headgear and eye-protective devices and also the authority to issue 
and enforce regulations establishing standards for such devices. The 
Department also continues to be required to publish a list of all approved 
headgear and eye-protective devices, by name and device type. 

Note: This is an exerpt from the full 76 page report available at: 
http://lbfc.legis.state.pa.us/ 
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ORGANISATION 
FOR ECONOMIC 
CO-OPERATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


JOINT TRANSPORT RESEARCH CENTRE 


I International 
I Transport 
X. > Forum 


WORKSHOP ON MOTORCYCLING SAFETY - SESSION 4 COUNTER MEASURES - 20 TOP PRIORITIES 


1 III III II J 

1. Training 

Develop a tiered approach to motorcycle training which builds upon existing standards, focusing on risk awareness 
and risk avoidance, understand the limits of the rider/motorcycle capacities. 

2. Fundamental - PTW must have a place in transport policy and Infrastructure policy /management ft shall be 
considered by default. 

3. Research and evaluation 

Counter measures need to be based on good quality research in driver and rider behaviours and evaluations should be 
conducted. 

4. Training 

Include In general training for ail drivers, a component on awareness and acceptance of motorcyclists, appropriate 
information seeking strategies 

5. Manufacturers should continue to Introduce advanced (better) braking systems 

6. Get safety messages to the riders 

Partner with rider groups to develop and campaign to riders on issues that will impact their communities 

7. Integrated awareness campaigns. 

Implement regular, targeted campaigns addressing both motorcyclists and other road users that Includes protective 
equipment, mutual respect, speed and alcohol ft drug issues, etc., , whenever possible these campaigns should be 
supported by other actions (such as enforcement). 

8. individual authorities shall develop guidance for accommodating PTWs relative to their jurisdiction’s needs, drawing 
from best practice, in cooperation with each other, and with input from relevant stakeholders. 

9. Portray responsible riding 

Expect industry to promote and market motorcycling responsibly (advertisingXmarketing codes) and expect riding 
communities to promote responsible behaviour codes. 

10 Q V p awareness 

Set up education activities and campaigns from childhood that "road safety * road sharing". 

1 1 . Develop training for road designers, highway a traffic engineers about PTW 

12. Protective equipment 

Promote and develop standards for protective equipment, taking Into account performance, comfort, ergonomy and costs, 
that are appropriate for the regions where they would be used. 

13. Policy dialogue 

Formalize meetings between motorcycle stakeholders and policy makers\road authorities (forums, councils, etc.) to 
exchange views, discuss needs and secure proportionate finandngVresources for safety counter measures. 

14. Identification and rectification of roadway improvements (black spot ft corridor analysis) include the Input of PTW 
rider organizations ft relevant experts 

1 5. Enhanced awareness of motorcycles should be Incorporated In development of vehicle ITS 

16 . innovation 

Encourage policy makers to work with stakeholders to test and evaluate specific and innovative measures to promote 
motorcycle safety. 

17. ITS intelligent speed warning systems should be encouraged 

18. Global Technical Regulations should be the basis of motorcycle minimum performance standards 

19. WORK TOGETHER! 

20. Automatic Headlights On should be standard 
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Statement of Laura Dean Mooney 
President 

Mothers Against Drunk Driving 
Regarding 

“Improving Highway Safety: Assessing the Effectiveness of NHTSA’s Highway 
Traffic Safety Programs” 

Subcommittee on Highways and Transit 
House Committee on Transportation and Infrastructure 
July 16, 2008 


Chairman DeFazio, Ranking Member Duncan, and members of the subcommittee. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify before your subcommittee on the important topic 
of improving highway safety. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to report that significant progress has been made to reduce 
drunk driving, with a 44 percent reduction in alcohol-related fatalities since 1980 when 
MADD was founded. This reduction would not be possible without the hard work of law 
enforcement, prosecutors, NHTSA, state highway safety offices, and others. MADD 
thanks them as well as you and this committee for leadership on this issue. Perhaps most 
important, MADD would like to thank the American people, who demanded that progress 
be made. This has truly been a team effort. 

Mr. Chairman, MADD would like to thank the committee for recognizing the seriousness 
of the impaired driving problem by including programs, studies and funding increases in 
SAFETEA-LU that target this issue. MADD also would like to commend this committee 
for including language in the recently passed SAFETEA-LU technical corrections bill 
which allows states to require interlock devices for repeat offenders after 45 days of hard 
license suspension. This gives more options to legislators, judges and enforcement teams 
at the state level. 

How I Came to MADD 

For more than 1 6 years, I have worked as a volunteer to try and advance MADD’s 
mission at the local, state, and national levels. 

I became involved with MADD after my husband, Mike Dean, was killed in Texas by a 
drunk driver leaving me to raise our 8-month old daughter alone. On November 21, 1991, 
Mike left a business meeting in Oklahoma and drove to the Dallas-Fort Worth area to 
visit his family. 

At 7:15 p.m., a drunk driver going the wrong way on a Texas highway met Mike’s car 
head on, killing him instantly. The offender, who died at the crash scene, had a BAC of 
.34 and was driving with an almost empty bottle of Jim Beam whiskey in the vehicle. 
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Mr. Chairman, as you know this must not be tolerated. In the fight against drunk driving, 
we must be honest with ourselves. Most of the progress on drunk driving occurred by the 
mid 1990’s thanks to the 21 minimum drinking age, zero tolerance laws, the national .08 
standard, administrative license revocation, and especially, tireless leadership by law 
enforcement. 

National Statistics 

For the past 10 years, we have been able to sustain this progress, but we have made no 
further progress. In 2006, there were nearly 13,000 fatalities involving a driver or 
motorcycle operator with at least a .08 blood alcohol concentration (BAC) and nearly half 
a million injuries due to alcohol-related traffic crashes. In spite of our progress, there are 
still more than 1,000 families a month receiving a phone call that there loved one is not 
coming home due to a drunk driver. In total, there were 1 7,602 people killed in alcohol- 
related crashes in 2006 - more than the total number of murders and non-neglieent 
lua ns laughters (17,034) occurring that year. The sad news is that while your efforts along 
with those of MADD and other groups have made drunk driving socially unacceptable, it 
is still tolerated . We simply must do better. 


Statistics collected by NHTSA should frighten us all. 

• Californians share the road with 3 1 0,971 drivers with three or more DUI 
convictions and 44,210 with five or more. 

• In Florida, 1 08,853 are driving with three or more DUI convictions and 1 3,054 
with five or more. 

• In Alabama, there are 22,306 DUI offenders with five or more convictions and 
54,043 people with three or more convictions. I should point out that Alabama is 
one of only three states that do not allow for the use of ignition interlocks. 

• Arkansas is home to the single worst drunk driving offender with one individual 
accounting for more than 40 DUIs. 

Faced with this dilemma, MADD looked carefully at the numbers — each representing a 
precious life — to decide what could be done to again reduce drunk driving fatalities and 
injuries. MADD kept in mind that if we continue doing the same things, we shouldn’t 
expect a different outcome. 
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Campaign to Eliminate Drunk Driving 

Following only those solutions proven to work, MADD, alongside Department of 
Transportation Secretary Mary Peters, was pleased to announce the Campaign to 
Eliminate Drunk Driving on November 20, 2006. MADD is pleased to have NHTSA 
Administrator Nicole Nason serve as the honorary chairman of the Campaign. 

The Campaign consists of four parts: 

1 . Intensive high-visibility law enforcement efforts including twice-yearly national 
crackdowns consisting of paid advertising to increase public awareness of 
frequent enforcement efforts that include sobriety checkpoints and saturation 
patrols in all 50 states. 

2. Full implementation of current alcohol ignition interlock technologies, including 
efforts to require interlock devices for all convicted drunk drivers. A key part of 
this effort will be working with judges, prosecutors and state driver’s license 
officials to stop the revolving door of repeat offenders. 

3. Exploration of advanced vehicle technologies through the establishment of a 
Cooperative Research Agreement between NHTSA and leading automakers that 
is assessing the feasibility of a range of in-vehicle technologies intended to 
prevent drunk driving. Ultimately, any technologies put forth for the public must 
be voluntary, moderately priced, absolutely reliable, unobtrusive to the sober 
driver, and set at the illegal limit of .08. 

4. Mobilization of grassroots support, led by MADD and its more than 400 affiliates, 
and our partners to make the elimination of drunk driving a reality. MADD is 
uniting drunk driving victims, families, community leaders, and policy makers in 
the fight to eliminate drunk driving. 


Ignition Interlocks 

Mr. Chairman, the time for widespread adoption by states of ignition interlock laws for 
all convicted drunk drivers has come. Anyone who violates the public trust and drives 
drunk 27 years after everyone knows the consequences has earned the right for an alcohol 
ignition interlock device to be installed on their vehicle. The offender has to blow into 
the device before the car will start. The offender can still go to work, pick up his or her 
kids from school, or do anything the rest of us can do. They just can’t drive after 
drinking, in violation of their probation. 

Multiple studies on interlocks for both first-time and repeat offenders show decreases in 
repeat offenses (i.e. recidivism) of up to 65 percent while the interlock is on the vehicle.' 
For example. New Mexico, even before its new, more extensive first offender interlock 
program, found a decrease in recidivism by over 50 percent among first offenders who 
installed interlock devices." The more exciting results, however, are that alcohol 
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involved crashes are down 30 percent, injuries are down 32 percent, and fatalities are 
down 22 percent as a result of New Mexico’s first offender program. 

Currently, in addition to New Mexico, Arizona, Illinois, Louisiana, Washington, 
Nebraska, Colorado, and Alaska require ignition interlocks for all first-time convicted 
offenders. MADD uses the phrase first-time convicted because the most conservative 
studies say that impaired drivers have driven an average of 87 times drunk before being 
caught. New Mexico, who has had the law the longest, is seeing substantial reductions in 
alcohol-related crashes and fatalities. 

MADD applauds the efforts of these states and will continue to work in state legislatures 
across the country to pass similar bills. This is our highest legislative priority. 

I would also like to note that six states require ignition interlocks for drunk drivers 
convicted with a BAC of .15 and above as well as repeat offenders. This is an important 
step in the right direction, hut interlocks still should he mandated for all offenders. 


The committee will appreciate the fact that MADD’s mode! law - similar to what was 
adopted by eight states - does not cost the taxpayer and instead requires the offender to 
pay for the interlock devices. The cost is between $70-100 for installation and $60-80 a 
month, or less than the cost of a drink a day, for service. In most cases, an indigent fund 
has been established to ensure that everyone receives this device. This is a small price to 
pay for a crime that costs the United States an estimated $1 14.3 billion annually. 

One of MADD’s major concerns, and one that we hope to work with NHTSA to address, 
is the issue of the judiciary upholding and enforcing the law. MADD can work to pass a 
mandatory interlock law in all 50 states, but if the prosecutors do not prosecute and the 
judges do not mandate, then the law will not succeed. This is unacceptable and we must 
work to make sure that the good laws we pass are properly executed. 

MADD supports substantial incentive grants for states that pass legislation requiring 
interlocks on all first time offenders with a BAC of at least .08. We feel this is the best 
way to persuade more states to require ignition interlocks to keep convicted drunk drivers 
from continuing to put the public at grave risk. 

We do not support hard or soft sanctions on states for first offense interlocks at .08 for 
two reasons. Many states are actively considering this important measure already, and to 
be effectively implemented, the state must be sincerely committed to the overhaul of its 
judicial and driver licensing systems. 

As your committee looks to the next traffic safety reauthorization, you should know that 
MADD also supports the consideration of transfer provisions or soft sanctions for states 
that do not have interlock laws for drivers convicted with a BAC of . 1 5 and above and all 
repeat offenders. We do not support hard sanctions for states on this measure because 
major progress is being made. 
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MADD will continue to support hard sanctions for states on laws where the scientific 
value is overwhelming, the public support is strong, and the need for national uniformity 
is demonstrated. The 21 drinking age, the national .08 BAC standard, and zero tolerance 
laws for underage drinkers are excellent examples. 

Comments on Current Law 

MADD also respectfully asks Congress to consider supporting increased funding for the 
Governors Highway Safety Program (currently referred to as the 402 program) and law 
enforcement in the next traffic safety reauthorization bill. Increased funding will ensure 
sufficient resources for high-visibility law enforcement including enforcement efforts of 
underage drinking laws. 

MADD thanks the committee for creating the new High-Visibility Enforcement Program 
under SAFETEA-LU. This program funds paid national media campaigns to inform the 
public of increased traffic safety law enforcement efforts during certain high-risk times of 
the year. Public awareness of stepped-up enforcement is proven to increase seat belt use 
and decrease incidence of drunk driving. 

We also believe increased federal funding is needed to help with a cooperative research 
initiative between the automotive industry and the federal government to support new 
technologies that may eventually prevent a vehicle from being started by drunk drivers. 
MADD does not support any mandate of this new technology, and we believe it is best 
pursued on a voluntary, market-driven basis over the next decade. We are pleased that 
many elements of the auto industry are full participants in this program. 

MADD commends the committee for its previous work in funding the Alcohol-Impaired 
Driving Countermeasures grant program (commonly referred to as the 410 program) 
which provided $555 million over five years to states to combat impaired driving. The 
program encourages states to adopt and implement specific criteria designed to reduce 
impaired driving. Qualifying states can use the grant funds to implement impaired 
driving countermeasures. 

MADD is pleased that in FY 2007, every state qualified and received 410 program funds. 
We look forward to working with NHTSA, the Governors Highway Safety Association, 
and this committee to update and streamline the program during the reauthorization of 
SAFETEA-LU. 

Support for the 21 Drinking Age 

Mr. Chairman, in closing, we wish to bring another important issue to the committee’s 
attention. Quite unbelievably, there are some who continue to advocate lowering the 
drinking age back to 18. Data is unequivocal that the earlier youth drink, the more likely 
they are to become alcohol dependent later in life and to drive drunk. 
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There has been some recent debate about the 21 minimum drinking age in the media. I 
would like to submit for the record, statements from the American Medical Association, 
the National Transportation Safety Board, and the Insurance Institute for Highway Safety 
with regard to the science behind this law. 

There is no controversy in the science. The science is overwhelming. NHTSA estimates 
the 21 law has saved 25,000 lives since implementation by the states. To repeal it would 
be disastrous and we hope that you, Mr. Chairman, and your colleagues in the House 
would make known your support for current law. 

Because of the 21 minimum drinking age, 25,000 families somewhere will never know 
the tragedy of the call that comes at 2:00 a.m., or in my case 7:15 p.m., and says their 
husband, son or daughter, or loved one is not coming home. I know this tragedy first 
hand, and will make sure that MADD continues to fight so that others will not experience 
my tragedy. 

Conclusion 

MADD believes the way to save lives and to move forward on drunk driving is through 
the support of the 21 law, interlock legislation for all convicted drunk drivers, support for 
law enforcement and eventually new technology that will prevent drunk drivers from 
driving. 

Since 1980, together we have made drunk driving socially unacceptable, but 
unfortunately still tolerated. With interlocks, drunk driving is no longer tolerated. With 
advanced technology, it will be impossible. That is the march MADD is on, and one in 
which we invite the support of all Americans. 

Mr. Chairman, again I would like to thank you for the opportunity to testify before your 
committee. MADD looks forward to working with you and this committee as you look to 
improve highway safety on our nation’s roadways. 

Thank you. 


' Willis, C,, Lybrand, S. t & Bellamy, N. “Alcohol Ignition Interlock Programs for Reducing Drunk Driving 
Recidivism." Cochran Database of Systematic Reviews (2005). 

" Voas, Robert, Paul Marques, and Richard Roth. “Evidence that Interlocks Are Effective with First 
Offenders.: 6‘ h Annual Ignition Interlock Symposium, 2005. 
<http://www.tirf.ca/whatNew/newsItemPDFs/Bob_Voas.pdf> 
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Good moming. 

It’s an honor to be here on behalf of the American Medical Association to announce our 
support of this new coalition, and to present information on the health effects of alcohol on 
children and adolescents. 

As physicians, we know all too well the dangers of early alcohol use for children and 
adolescents. We see the impact of alcohol one patient at a time, one family at a time. 

But the collective damage to our children that is caused by alcohol is staggering. The 
negative consequences of underage drinking cost the United States $62 billion per year in 
medical costs, lost productivity, and quality-of-life costs due to motor-vehicle crashes, violence, 
property crime, suicide, bums, drownings, fetal alcohol syndrome, high-risk sex, poisonings, 
psychoses, and dependency treatment.' 

Alcohol is a leading contributor to the main cause of death — injury — for people under 
age 2 1 . About 5,000 deaths related to underage drinking occur annually as a result of motor- 
vehicle crashes, unintentional injuries from other causes, homicides, and suicides. 1 2 Researchers 
estimate that annually, alcohol use is implicated in more than 1 ,700 alcohol-related injury deaths 


1 Miller T.R., Levy D.T., Spicer R.S., Taylor D.M., Societal Costs of Underage Drinking. Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol and Drugs 67: 519-528, 2006. 

2 Faden V.B., Goldman M. (Co-Chairs), NIAAA Interdisciplinary Team on Underage Drinking Research, Alcohol 
development in youth - a multidisciplinary overview: The scope of the problem. Alcohol Research & Health 
28(3): 111-120, 2004/2005. 
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among college students aged 1 8 to 24, while in 2001 nearly 600,000 college students were 
injured because of drinking and 696,000 were assaulted by another drinking college student. 3 

If we can stop alcohol use and abuse from starting early, we can help prevent thousands, 
even millions of alcohol-related nightmares before they ever begin. 

A few years ago, the Journal of the American Medical Association published a study on 
underage drinking and addiction. It showed that youth who regularly consumed alcohol before 
age 14 were at least three times more likely to develop a diagnosable alcohol dependency than 
those who delayed alcohol consumption to age 2 1 . 4 

Moreover, the problem of alcohol abuse and dependence continues into the college-age 
years. In one study, 3 1 % of college students met the criteria for a diagnosis of alcohol abuse and 
6% for a diagnosis of alcohol dependence in the past 12 months, and more than two of every five 
students reported at least one symptom of abuse or dependence. 5 

This is a disturbing finding, considering the young ages at which many people drink 
today. In one study of young people between the ages of 12 and 13, 13% reported drinking beer, 
13% reported drinking wine, and 11% reported drinking hard liquor or spirits. 6 All of these 
children are at increased risk for alcohol dependency. 

The dangers to their health include more than addiction. A growing body of scientific 
evidence suggests that even modest alcohol consumption in late childhood and adolescence 
results in brain damage — possibly permanent. 

The human brain continues to grow and change throughout adolescence, and those who 
think young bodies and young brains are resilient to alcohol use are dangerously wrong. 

The AMA has compiled and summarized two decades of research on the effects of 
alcohol use on the maturing brains of young people. Here are just some of the facts detailed in 
that report. 

Young alcohol users are at risk of damaging two key areas of the brain, both of which 
undergo dramatic changes during adolescence. 

The first area is the hippocampus, which manages the learning and memory processes. 
Childhood drinking has an alarming effect on this key area of the maturing brain. In one study, 


3 Hingson R., Heeren T„ Winter M„ and Wechsler H. Magnitude of alcohol-related mortality and morbidity among 
U.S. college students ages 18-24: changes from 1998 to 2001 . Annual Review of Public Health 26:259-79, 2005. 

4 Hingson, R„ Heeren T., Jamanka, A., and Howland, J. Age of drinking onset and unintentional injury involvement 
after drinking. Journal of the American Medical Association 284 (12): 1527-33, 2000. 

5 Knight, J.R., Wechsler, H., Kuo, M., Seibring, M., Weitzman, K.R., and Schuckit, M.A. Alcohol Abuse and 
Dependence Among U.S. College Students. Journal of Studies on Alcohol 63 (3): 263-270, 2002. 

6 Parents Resource Institute for Drug Education, 2000-2001 PRIDE Survey. 
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the hippocampuses of teens who abused alcohol were 10% smaller than in teens who did not 
abuse alcohol . 1 

Another study showed that individuals who used alcohol as adolescents exhibit a reduced 
ability to learn, when compared to those who refrained from using alcohol until adulthood. 
Alcohol shrinks memory signals at a more rapid pace in children than in adults, and it reduces 
memory acquisition. Adolescents who abuse alcohol may remember 10% less of what they have 
learned when compared to non-drinking adolescents. 8 

The second area most affected by alcohol abuse is the prefrontal area, which undergoes 
the most change during adolescence. This area plays an important role in the formation of adult 
personality and behavior. Some call it the “CEO of the body.” Alcohol abuse has been shown to 
cause deterioration in this important area. 9 

Given these effects, is it any wonder that adolescent drinkers score worse than non-users 
on vocabulary, general information, memory, and memory retrieval tests? Or that they perform 
worse in school and are more likely to fall behind in their work than their temperate peers? Or 
that they are at greater risk of social problems, depression, unintentional injuries, suicide, and 
violence? 

Yet as terrible as the threat of alcoholism and even brain damage may be, that’s not the 
only risk taken by children who drink. 

All of us are familiar with the danger of untreated high blood pressure. A representative 
sample of current drinkers aged 12 to 16 showed higher levels of diastolic blood pressure than 
their non-drinking counterparts. 10 

Adolescents who drink heavily also are at increased risk of developing cirrhosis of the 
liver in adulthood. A study by University of Pittsburgh researchers found that teenagers (ages 14 
to 18) with alcohol-use disorders had elevated liver enzyme levels and more abnormalities in 
physical exams, especially oral exams. The researchers noted that with continued excessive 
drinking, the teens may develop permanent liver damage. 1 1 

Addiction, brain damage, high blood pressure, and liver damage— these are serious health 
issues — and a frightening number of our nation’s children are at risk. 


7 De Beliis, M.D., et al. Hippocampal Volume in Adolescent-Onset Alcohol Use Disorders. American Journal of 
Psychiatry 157: 737-744, 2000. 

8 Brown, S. A., Tapert, S. F., Granholm, E., et al. Neurocognitive functioning of adolescents: Effects of protracted 
alcohol use. Alcoholism: Clinical and Experimental Research 24 (2): 164-171, 2000. 

9 Crews FT, Braun C.I. Hoplight B, Switzer 111 RC, Knapp DJ. Binge ethanol consumption causes differential brain 
damage in young adolescent rats compared with adult rats. Alcohol Clin Exp Res 2000; 24:1712- 23. 

10 Hanna, E.Z., et al. Drinking, smoking and blood pressure: Do their relationship among youth foreshadow what we 
know among adults? Paper presented at the American Public Health Association Annual Meeting, Chicago, IL. 
November 1999. 

1 1 Clark, D. B., Lynch, K.G., Donovan, J. E., and Block, G. D. Health Problems in Adolescents with Alcohol Use 
Disorders: Self-report, Liver Injury and Physical Examination Findings and Correlates. Alcoholism : Clinical and 
Experimental Research 25 (9): 1350-1359, 2001. 
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The challenges we face in reducing underage drinking are not easy, and the stakes are 
very high. But we can and must protect our children and their good health. That’s why the 
AMA is proud to have joined the Support 21 Coalition. Working together we can have a 
positive impact on the problem of underage drinking, which will vastly improve our children’s 
health. 
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Washington, DC 
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Thank you, Chuck. 

I want to welcome all of you to the National Transportation Safety Board’s Board Room. 
It is in this room that we fulfill our congressionally mandated mission to make safety 
recommendations that prevent crashes and save lives in all modes of transportation. 
Unfortunately, today’s event is to promote an issue that we thought we had already 
addressed a quarter century ago, the need for Age 21 drinking laws! 

The Safety Board has long recognized the need for laws that prevent alcohol 
consumption by people under age 21, and we have not identified any new information 
that merits changing the Board’s position. 

The National Highway Traffic Safety Administration estimates that since 1975, Age 21 
laws have prevented almost 25,000 traffic deaths. Our society should not tolerate the 
repeal or weakening of laws that have been proven to save teenagers’ lives. 

When the Board investigated this issue in the early 1980s, drivers under age 21 were 
disproportionately involved in alcohol-related crashes. An overwhelmingly high 
percentage of fatally injured teen drivers had alcohol in their system. 

In 1982, more than 5,300 (or 20 percent) of alcohol-related fatalities involved a teen 
driver with a positive blood alcohol concentration (or BAC). Every day , an average of 
14 people were killed in crashes involving a teen driver who had consumed some 
alcohol. 

That year, the Safety Board recommended that States raise the minimum legal age for 
drinking or purchasing alcohol to 21 -years-old. The Safety Board recognized that 
immaturity, inexperience, and alcohol combine to be a fatal mixture , especially when 
the young driver gets behind the wheel! We watched as more crashes occurred when the 
legal drinking age was lowered; we knew that raising the legal drinking age back to 21 
would help reduce these tragedies. 

The impact of the National Minimum Drinking Age Act of 1 984 achieved what we had 
hoped and expected it to achieve, a decrease in the percentage of fatally injured teen 
drivers legally impaired by alcohol. However, the percentage started to increase again in 
the late 1980s and early 1990s. The Safety Board revisited the issue in 1993 and 
determined that a law prohibiting only the sale of alcohol to minors was not sufficient. 
The Board recommended ways in which States could close loopholes and strengthen 
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enforcement of this life-saving legislation. And we pursued these recommendations with 
vigor , putting them on our list of Most Wanted safety improvements. 

As I said, the research and current data do not justify changing the Board’s position. In 
fact, quite the opposite. Motor vehicle crashes remain the leading cause of death for 
teenagers, and alcohol remains the leading drug of choice. Nearly one-third of teen 
traffic deaths are alcohol-related, and 74 percent of teen drivers killed in crashes after 
drinking and driving were unrestrained. 

In 2005, teen drivers (age 1 5 through 20) made up slightly more than 6 percent of the 
driving population. But although this population is not allowed to drink, almost 1 1 
percent of alcohol-related fatalities (1,800 people) still involved a teen driver with a 
positive BAC. Countless dead and injured people are the sad testament to underage 
drinking and driving! 

Lowering the drinking age once again will not prevent these deaths and injuries; better 
education, consistent expectation of responsibility, and enforcement of the existing laws 
will. 

The Safety Board remains committed to the campaign against underage drinking! I am 
pleased that the Safety Board is once again working with our distinguished highway 
safety partners at MADD, the American Medical Association, and the Insurance Institute 
for Highway Safety. Together, we will save lives and reduce injuries! We will ensure 
that more children reach their 21st birthday. They are the future; we cannot allow the 
future to be wasted. 

Thank you to all of our partners here today. And thank you to all those who work 
tirelessly to make our roads safer! 
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I. Introduction 

Good morning. My name is Christopher J. Murphy, and i am Chairman of the Governors Highway 
Safety Association (GHSA). GHSA is a nonprofit association that represents state highway safety 
agencies. Its members administer federal behavioral highway safety grant programs that are the 
focus of today's hearing. They are appointed by their governors to administer these grant 
programs and implement statewide highway safety programs. Areas of focus include: impaired 
driving; occupant protection; speeding and aggressive driving; distracted driving; younger and 
older drivers; bicycle, motorcycle and pedestrian safety; traffic records and highway safety 
workforce development. 

As you know, traffic-related fatalities and injuries continue to be a major public health problem in 
this country. Although we have made some progress, there were still more than 42,000 fatalities 
and 2.5 million injuries in 2006 - the last year for which complete statistics are available. Traffic 
crashes not only cause devastation to families and individuals, but they also cost the nation an 
estimated $230 billion annually. Unfortunately, these crashes happen in one’s and two's, so there 
is little public awareness about them and even less public outcry against them. 

To address this problem, the federal government must make the reduction of highway fatalities 
and injuries a national priority and play a strong role in developing highway safety policies and 
programs. The federal government has played such a role since the enactment of the Highway 
Safety Act of 1966. This Act solidified the federal leadership position on highway safety while also 
establishing a partnership with state governments. The Act created the Section 402 State and 
Community Highway Safety grant program (23 U.S.C.402) which provided funding to states on a 
formula basis for developing and implementing state highway safety programs. Over the years, 
this federal and state partnership has been strengthened with the addition of a number of federal 
incentive grant programs aimed at rewarding successful state programs in specific high priority 
areas or encouraging stronger state action in those areas. As the Congress develops the highway 
safety programs under the next reauthorization, it is important to maintain this strong federal role. 
Just as the federal government deems it important to prevent tobacco and drug use, underage 
drinking or obesity, it must also protect the public on the roadways. Without federal assistance 
and leadership, especially in these difficult economic times, it is unlikely that states would be able 
to provide the necessary resources to enhance roadway safety and prevent tragic injuries and 
fatalities. 

II. General Recommendations for Reauthorization 

As noted above, the federal behavioral highway safety program has grown since the Highway 
Safety Act was first enacted in 1966. New programs have been added, others dropped. Under the 
Transportation Equity Act of the 21 st Century (TEA-21), five new incentive programs and two 
penalty transfer programs were added to the existing Section 402 program and the Section 410 
(23 U.S.C. 410) impaired driving incentive grant program. Under the Safe, Accountable, Flexible, 
Efficient Transportation Equity Act - A Legacy for Users (SAFETEA-LU), four of those incentive 
programs were dropped and five new incentive programs were added. In effect, the federal 
highway safety program has been developed in a piecemeal fashion, without an overall plan. 

It is time, as the National Surface Transportation and Revenue Policy Study Commission 
recommends, to develop a national highway safety strategic plan with national highway safety 
goals. Other countries, such as Canada and Australia, have developed national strategic highway 
safety plans that involved all levels of government and the private sector in the development 
process. Each state has its own Strategic Highway Safety Plans (SHSP), as required by Section 
148 of SAFETEA-LU. The missing component is a national plan. GHSA supports the 
| development of a comprehensive national strategic highway safety plan involving all 
levels of government and the private sector. 
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GHSA also supports a goal of zero fatalities. The loss of one life is one too. The philosophy of 
“Every One Counts" should drive future strategic plans and countermeasure selection and 
implementation. Over time, and with education, enforcement, safety infrastructure improvements, 
vehicle improvements, and technological advances, such an ambitious goal can be achieved. 

Further, GHSA supports the interim goal recommended by the National Surface Transportation 
Commission and the American Association of State Highway and Transportation Officials 
(AASHTO) of halving fatalities by 2030. This goal would require annual reductions of 1 ,000 
fatalities a year. In 2006, the country nearly reduced fatalities by that amount, demonstrating that 
yearly reductions of this magnitude are possible. 

A summit could be convened to reach consensus on these national goals, identify major issues, 
and consider a range of countermeasures to address those issues. The national strategies 
should build upon the strategies identified in state Strategic Highway Safety Plans (SHSP). All 
relevant constituencies, including representatives of state highway safety offices, should 
participate in the summit. 

The Government Accountability Office (GAO), the U.S, Department of Transportation Inspector 
General (IG) and the National Surface Transportation Commission have all recommended the 
federal behavioral highway safety programs become more performance-based. In fact, the 
behavioral programs are already more performance-based than other federal surface 
transportation programs. States are currently required to identify their highway safety problems 
using various data, set annual performance goals for reducing fatalities and injuries, and then 
report at the end of the year on whether they have reached those goals. 

GHSA concurs that the behavioral highway safety programs would benefit from becoming more 
| performance-based and sees that as the next step in enhancing the state planning process. 
Beginning in 2004, GHSA took steps on its own to enhance state highway safety planning and 
encourage more performance- and research-based decision-making. The Association developed 
a template for state Highway Safety Plans and Annual Reports that strengthens the goal-setting 
and reporting processes. The template identified twelve performance measures for states to use 
in their annual plans and year-end reports. In 2006, GHSA, with funding from the National 
Highway Traffic Safety Administration (NHTSA), produced a report summarizing all the current 
research on effective highway safety countermeasures. The report, Countermeasures That Work, 
has been updated twice by NHTSA and has been used by states to select research-based, 
effective countermeasures for their annual Highway Safety Plans. 

A difficulty of the existing performance-based process is the fact that states use a variety of 
performance measures to develop their goals and mark progress. To address the concerns 
raised by GAO and others, NHTSA and GHSA have embarked on a process to identify, by 
consensus, a common set of performance measures that all levels of government will use in their 
planning processes. Currently, there are ten outcome measures and one behavioral measure on 
which there is agreement. Further work will be done to develop five additional measures. A final 
report on these measures will be issued in August. States will begin to use the first eleven 
measures in their FY 2010 Highway Safety Plans. A similar consensus process will be 
undertaken next year to identify a common set of performance measures for traffic records 
systems. 

If Congress concurs that the behavioral highway safety programs should be more performance- 
based, it must provide the resources to states to collect the necessary performance data. The 
current Section 408 data improvement program (23 U.S.C. 408), which is primarily focused on 
improvements to crash data systems, is only funded at $34.5 million a year. Improvements to 
traffic records systems are extremely expensive. Pennsylvania's enhancements to its crash data 
system, for example, cost the state more than $10 million. The federal government cannot be 
expected to pay the entire cost of improving state data systems; however, it is clear that funding 
for the 408 program is woefully inadequate. 
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Further, states are Increasingly funding improvements in the other components of traffic records 
systems, particularly e-citation systems, DWI information tracking systems and emergency 
medical services (EMS) information systems, If states are expected to collect performance data 
such as statewide citation data or more precise injury data, then they need the funding to 
automate data collection and make other improvements to the data systems that would yield the 
requisite performance data. GHSA urges that the funding for the 408 program be increased 
substantially to $100 million a year. 

Another concern is the proliferation of incentive grant programs. The problem does not relate to 
the substantive issues addressed by these programs. Rather, the difficulty is that the funding 
streams are stove-piped, which causes fragmentation and impedes comprehensive, 
performance-based planning. 

GHSA believes that if Congress wishes to continue separate incentive grant programs, then it 
must streamline the administration of those programs and give states more flexibility on the use 
of the funding. Currently, there are different applications and application deadlines for each 
incentive program. One application is due in February, one in June, three in July, two in August 
gnrf nnp in September. Some of the applications are for funding in the current fiscal year, others 
for funding in the upcoming fiscal year. Half of the incentive funding isn't given out until the end of 
the fiscal year. States are forced to carry over funding until the next fiscal year, yet they are 
criticized for having too much carryover money. Such a fragmented approach makes ii exiremeiy 
difficult for states to plan their annual programs effectively. 

GHSA strongly recommends that there should be a single grant application deadline as 
well as a single application and that all of the grant funding should be allocated on 
October 1 . We recognize there will be a transition year in which states that enact certain 
qualifying legislation won’t receive grant funding until the following fiscal year. This is a small 
price to pay to make the grant process more rational. 

GHSA also recommends greater flexibility between behavioral grant programs. States should 
be allowed to move a portion of incentive grant funding from one category to another based upon 
their demonstrated needs. There is flexibility between the core federal highway construction 
programs. A similar philosophy should govern the approach to behavioral highway safety 
programs. 

GHSA further recommends states be given the authority to pooi their Section 402 funds. 

Currently, states are not allowed to pool any NHTSA-administered state grants. When an initiative 
is undertaken on a regional basis with 402 funds (such as the Smooth Operator program in 
Pennsylvania, DC, northern Virginia and the Maryland suburbs), the participating states must go 
through a cumbersome process of transferring funds from one jurisdiction to another. A 
mechanism should be set up to allow states to work together regionally on law enforcement 
activities, paid media campaigns, and other appropriate activities. States also should be able to 
pool funds to support specific highway safety research projects, as is allowed with federal-aid 
highway funding. Similarly, a mechanism should be established to allow states to work together 
on data improvements. Multiple states, for example, may want to fond specific enhancements to 
software programs jointly used by those states. Or, they may want to hire a data contractor who 
can serve all the states in a region. There may be substantial savings by allowing states to pool 
their funds in this manner. 

III. Incentive Program Recommendations 

The current incentive grant programs have provided needed funding to states to address a range 
of highway safety issues. However, refinements should be made in each of these programs. In at 
least two of the incentive programs, the eligible uses of incentive funds are too restrictive. Once a 
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state qualifies, it should be allowed to use the funding for any purpose under that incentive 
category. 

While the Section 410 program has been a valuable tool for enhancing state resources to 
address drunk driving, some of the 410 criteria have proven too difficult to implement (e.g. the 
BAC testing requirement), and others (e.g. the self-sufficiency requirement) have not spurred 
state action. GHSA expects that a number of states will fall out of compliance in the last two 
years of the program. This is counterproductive. GHSA recommends the program be refocused 
on those countermeasures that are known to be effective (e.g., high visibility enforcement, DUI 
courts and judicial education) or have the potential to be extremely effective (e.g., interlocks for 
first time offenders). GHSA supports the Mothers Against Drunk Driving's (MADD) Campaign to 
Eliminate Drunk Driving. These changes in the 410 program are very much in line with the 
Campaign and would help to realize the Campaign's goals. 

The Section 406 primary seat belt incentive grant program (23 U.S.C 406) has only been 
modestly successful. Since the program’s enactment, only five states have adopted primary seat 
belt laws. GHSA recommends that the 406 program should be combined with the Section 405 
program (23 U.S.C.405) and the Section 201 1 child passenger protection program to form a 
single occupant protection program. Funds should be allocated to states based on a number of 
[ criteria, such as seat belt use rates, fatality rates of unbelted drivers, primary seat belt and 
booster seat law enactment. Funding should be used to support a range of occupant protection 
| activities, such as high visibility and sustained enforcement, paid media, education programs, 
seat belt usage surveys, child passenger technician training, child restraint usage surveys, and 
child passenger protection education and enforcement programs. 

States that do not have primary belt laws or very high belt usage do not currently qualify for 406 
funds. This has put tremendous pressure on their 402 allocations to fund the annual law 
enforcement mobilization and paid media. If the 406 program were restructured, it would provide 
a base of funding for occupant protection activities (including the annual high visibility 
mobilization) while allowing states to use their 402 funding for other safety purposes. 

The 2010 motorcyclist incentive grant program is also too restrictive and too small to have an 
impact. As GHSA's recent Survey of the States: Motorcycle Safety Programs showed, many 
states are no longer able to support their motorcycle safety programs based on licensing and 
training user fees alone. More federal assistance is needed - funding for the 201 1 program 
should be increased substantially, to $20 or $25 million. 

NHTSA’s National Agenda for Motorcycle Safety (NAMS) has shown that the best way to 
advance motorcycle safety is to address the problem comprehensively by focusing on such areas 
as licensing, education and training, protective gear, roadway safety, public information programs 
on speeding and impairment, conspicuity, enforcement, vehicle improvements, and sharing the 
road. The current 2010 program does not allow states to address the problem of motorcycle 
safety comprehensively. Eligible states should be allowed to use the funding for additional 
purposes such as licensing improvements, helmet education and enforcement programs, and 
impaired motorcycling programs. States should also be required to designate a lead state 
motorcycle safety agency and prepare a motorcycle safety strategic plan. 

GHSA also recommends that a new incentive grant program be enacted that focuses on speed 
management Speeding is a factor in an estimated one-third of all crashes - a figure that has 
remained unchanged over the last decade. Speeding costs society an estimated $40 billion 
annually. According to the NHTSA-funded 2005 Speed Forum report, “speeding dilutes the 
effectiveness of other priority traffic safety programs, including efforts to reduce impaired driving, 
increase safety belt use, and improve pedestrian and motorcycle safety. Speeding and speed- 
related crashes occur on all road types, from limited-access divided highways to local streets. 
Drivers speed in all types of vehicles. Speeding is a local, state, and national problem.” Speeding 
is one of the three primary factors in fatalities and injuries (along with impairment and failure to 
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wear occupant protection devices)* yet there are no dedicated federal funds to address the 
problem. 

A 2005 study published by the Transportation Research Board (TRB) found that a 1% decrease 
in travel speed reduces injury crashes by about 2%, serious injury crashes by about 3%, and fatal 
crashes by about 4%. On a street with an average travel speed of 40 mph, a reduction to 38 mph 
is a 5% decrease. Crashes would be reduced by about 10%, serious injury crashes by about 
14%, and fatal crashes by about 19%. Clearly, a small reduction in speeds can have a big impact. 

Reducing speed also saves energy. According to the Department of Energy, aggressive driving 
(speeding, rapid acceleration and braking) can lower gas mileage by 33% at highway speeds and 
5% around town. The agency also estimates that, as a rule of thumb, drivers can assume that 
each 5 mph they drive above 60 mph is like paying an additional $0.20 per gallon for gas. 

GHSA recommends a new speed management program be authorized to provide incentives to 
states that undertake speed enforcement, conduct speed management workshops in their states, 
implement automated speed enforcement programs, or conduct public information campaigns 
about speeding. In addition, GHSA recommends Congress fund a national campaign to re- 
educate the public about the dangerous consequences of speeding, a biennia! national speed 
monitoring data collection study to determine how fast the traveling public is actually goina^ and 
research into emerging technological applications for measuring and controlling speed. 

IV. Program Management, Research and Training 

SAFETEA-LU authorized NHTSA to conduct management reviews (MR) of states every three 
years and programmatic management reviews of underperforming states. NHTSA initiated these 
processes in 2005 and has been reviewing state programs since then. The Management Reviews 
and Special Management Reviews (SMR) (the programmatic review) have been helpful to states 
and have identified issues that need to be addressed by the state highway safety offices. 

In 2007, however, GHSA grew concerned about the consistency of the reviews from state-to- 
state. The Association hired a contractor to review the MR's and identify areas of inconsistency. 

In June of 2007, representatives from NHTSA and GHSA met to develop a more standardized 
approach to the MR's. This year, the contractor undertook a similar review of state SMR’s. A 
meeting was held in May to develop a more standardized approach to the SMR’s. Both NHTSA 
and GHSA have established their own quality control task forces to review the MR’s and SMR’s 
and ensure that the 2007 and 2008 agreements are being followed. 

GHSA has also undertaken its own efforts to enhance the management of state highway safety 
programs. It has developed a monitoring advisory to help states enhance the monitoring of sub- 
grantees. It has also developed a model Policies and Procedures Manual covering all of the 
relevant federal regulations and guidance for federal behavioral highway safety programs. 
GHSA’s consultant will also begin working on a self-assessment protocol so that state highway 
safety offices can improve their management practices between Management Reviews. 

SAFETEA-LU also authorized funding for research under 23 U.S.C. 403. However, the amount of 
funding devoted solely to behavioral research is small - only about $7 million a year - and 
partially earmarked for specific research projects. NHTSA’s behavioral research budget has 
remained unchanged for many years. This means that research on the effectiveness of specific 
highway safety countermeasures can be undertaken only if and when such research reaches the 
top of NHTSA’s priority research list. In fact, in a forthcoming National Cooperative Highway 
Research Program (NCHRP) study on the cost-effectiveness of 104 behavioral highway safety 
countermeasures, the researchers found that only 23 were proven effective and had sufficient 
research with which to be able to determine cost-effectiveness. Without sufficient research to 
indicate what works and what doesn’t, states are forced to implement best practices rather than 
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appropriate research-based programs. GHSA recommends that NHTSA's research budget be 
substantially increased. 

Training is another area of concern for GHSA. There is tremendous turnover among the 
Governor's Representatives and Highway Safety Coordinators who run the state highway safety 
agencies, particularly as baby boomers retire. It is critical that incoming leaders of state highway 
safety offices and their staffs receive appropriate training so that they can understand the 
complexities of highway safety and run effective programs. GHSA endorses the proposal put forth 
by AASHTO to fund a Highway Safety Center of Excellence. The purpose of the Center would be 
to implement the recommendations of TRB Special Report 289, Building the Road Safety 
Profession in the Public Sector. In addition, GHSA supports dedicated funding for NHTSA training 
so that the agency can enhance all of its training, develop distance-based learning, and re-locate 
its training facility to Arlington, where the Federal Highway Administration and the Federal Motor 
Carrier Safety Administration provide their safety training. 

V. Strategic Highway Safety Plans 

Section 148 of SAFETEA-LU requires states to develop Strategic Highway Safety Plans (SHSP). 
State Departments of Transportation are required to take the lead on plan development but 
involve a number of constituencies, including the state highway safety office. Every state has 
completed an SHSP, and state highway safety offices have been actively involved in the 
development of nearly all of them. GHSA supports continuation of and improvement in the 
Strategic Highway Safety Plan requirements. GHSA members report that the requirements have 
helped strengthen relationships with other state and local agencies involved in highway safety 
and focused limited resources where they are most needed. Since no single agency has 
ownership of highway safety, the SHSP requirements have encouraged all the relevant agencies 
to work together more productively. 

The Association supports AASHTO's recommendation that states should be required to update 
their SHSP at least once in between reauthorizations. GHSA wants to ensure that the SHSP is a 
"living' document that reflects the latest issues, data, and aceomplishments-and not a report that 
sits on a shelf. 

GHSA also recommends that the Safe Routes to School (SRTS) program should be more closely 
tied to the SHSP planning process. SRTS coordinators should be part of the SHSP update 
process, and the SRTS plans should be coordinated with the SHSP. Conversely, where 
pedestrian safety is an issue in a state, the SRTS plans should influence the pedestrian policies 
reflected in the SHSP. 

GHSA also strongly recommends that the flexibility provision in the Section 148 Highway Safety 
Improvement Program (HS1P) must be altered. Under the provision, states may flex up to 10% of 
their Section 148 funding to carry out safety projects in any other program, provided that the state 
certifies that there are no unmet rail-grade crossing needs or safety infrastructure needs. The 
certification has proven to be an insurmountable barrier for most states and a source of frustration 
for those involved in the state SHSP's. To date, only seven states have flexed a portion of their 
HS1P for programs other than safety infrastructure improvements. States should be allowed to 
flex their HSIP money to other programs if they have a demonstrated need to use the funding in 
those programs. Since the majority of crashes are caused by driver behavior, and since such 
programs typically have a big and immediate payoff, GHSA would expect to see more funding 
being flexed into behavioral programs if the changes were made. 

VI. Sanctions 

In general, GHSA does not support sanctions. The Association believes they are untargeted and 
counterproductive. Furthermore, states are already subject to seven safety-related sanctions 
(National Minimum Drinking Age, drug offenders, use of seat belts, zero tolerance for minors, 
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open container, repeat offender, and .08 BAC). Evidence on the effectiveness of past sanctions is 
mixed. Sanctions involving impaired driving have been successful, while those involving 
motorcycles and the National Maximum Speed Limit have not. GHSA believes that incentives are 
a more effective way to encourage a change in state policies and programs. 

While GHSA does not generally support new sanctions, it would vigorously oppose any effort to 
overturn an existing sanction - the one relating to the National Minimum Drinking Age (NMDA). 
According to NHTSA, nearly 25,000 teen traffic deaths - an average of almost 1,000 per year - 
have been prevented since the enactment of the NMDA. Since enactment, the number of teen 
drivers killed in alcohol-related traffic crashes has been cut in half, self-reported alcohol use by 
high school seniors has dropped by an estimated 20% and self-reported binge drinking has 
declined by an estimated 40%. 

The Centers for Disease Control (CDC) reviewed more than 1 00 studies of the impact of the 
NMDA and found more than 50 which were considered high quality. In its meta-analysis, CDC 
found that increasing the drinking age decreases fatalities and crashes by 16% and lowering it 
increases fatalities and crashes by 10%. 

The evidence is clear: the NMDA has worked exceedingly well and is one of the strongest policy 
tools in the state arsenal. Protecting the health of young people - our country's future - should 
be of paramount importance, more so than the fact that there are in disparities in public policy 
affecting young people. Lowering the drinking age by eliminating the sanction would be a gigantic 
and harmful step backward. 

Finally, GHSA notes that an administrative problem with the current penalty transfer provisions 
also needs correction. Currently, states in non-compliance with the Section 154 open container 
and 164 repeat offender requirements (23 U.S.C. 154 and 164) have 3% of their Interstate 
Maintenance, Surface Transportation Program and National Highway System funding transferred 
into the state’s 402 program. The state then determines if it would like to spend the transferred 
funds for impaired driving or Hazard Elimination program (now part of the Section 148 program) 
purposes. There is no actual transfer of funding to the state department of transportation (DOT) if 
a state chooses to spend the money for hazard elimination purposes. Instead, the state highway 
safety office must subcontract with its state department of transportation to expend the funds. 

Since the Section 154 and 164 penalty funds are not actually transferred to the state DOT, the 
state highway safety office bears the administrative responsibility for the transfer funds. The state 
highway safety office must track the expenditures in the federal grant tracking system and ensure 
that funds are being spent for the purposes authorized. Further, because of the slow spend out 
rate for hazard elimination funding, most of the state highway safety offices have substantial 
amounts of Section 154 and 164 carryover money. It is impossible for the state highway safety 
offices to reduce their hazard elimination 154 and 164 carryover funds since they have no control 
over that funding. In effect, the SHSO has all the administrative burdens of the Section 1 54 and 
164 funds that are spent for hazard elimination purposes but none of the benefits of that funding. 
A simple statutory fix is needed. If a state chooses to use its Section 154 or 164 funding for 
hazard elimination purposes, then the funding should be transferred to the state DOT and that 
agency should be administratively responsible for the funds. 

This concludes GHSA statement. Thank you for the opportunity to appear before the House 
Subcommittee on Highways and Transit as it begins deliberations on the next surface 
transportation reauthorization. GHSA looks forward to working with the Committee on the next 
surface transportation legislation. 
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Chairman DeFazio, Ranking Member Duncan and Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for 
inviting me to discuss motor vehicle safety issues. I want to express my appreciation for this 
Committee’s support for highway safety programs. Your leadership and support have made 
significant contributions to advancing the cause of highway safety and improving the quality of 
life in communities across the Nation. 

Transportation safety is a top priority for Secretary Peters and President Bush, and our mission at 
NHTSA is very straightforward: to save lives and prevent injuries. In 2005, according to the 
Centers for Disease Control, once again motor vehicle crashes were the leading cause of death 
for Americans for every age 2 through 34. In 2006, more than 42,600 people lost their lives on 
U.S. roadways and 2.6 million were injured in vehicle crashes. The associated financial costs are 
staggering: over $230 billion each year. 

What makes that situation even more distressing and frustrating is that many of these deaths 
were preventable. Over 90 percent of crashes are caused by human factors, such as speeding, 
lack of seat belt use and alcohol impairment. We must aggressively continue to work to change 
driving behaviors. Advances in new technology, such as Electronic Stability Control, will also 
play an important role in reducing traffic fatalities in the future. 

NHTSA has a multi-pronged approach designed to address behavioral safety factors. We use a 
comprehensive, data-driven process to identify and break down the problem into its basic 
elements, then develop and test countermeasure strategies and partner with the States and many 
traffic safety organizations to implement safety programs. 

One of the areas where new advances in technology linked to behavioral programs shows strong 
promise is in reducing impaired driving crashes. Impaired driving remains one of the leading 
causes of traffic crashes and fatalities in the U.S. 

In 2006, alcohol-impaired driving fatalities accounted for more than 13,400 deaths or 32 percent 
of all traffic fatalities. Impaired drivers also take a terrible toll on our most precious resource - 
our children. In 2006, 598 children under the age of 18 were killed in crashes involving an 
alcohol-impaired driver. Of these, 353 children were killed in a vehicle driven by an alcohol- 
impaired driver. Another 170 children were occupants of another vehicle involved in a crash 
with vehicle driven by alcohol-impaired driver and 75 were pedestrians or other non-occupants 
struck by an alcohol-impaired driver. 
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NHTSA’s approach to reducing these preventable fatalities includes: 

• High visibility enforcement campaigns targeting impaired driving, combining the efforts 
of State and local law enforcement partners with national promotional efforts to increase 
enforcement and create a general deterrence to drinking and driving. 

• Support for the criminal justice system to prosecute and adjudicate impaired driving 
cases. In particular, we are supporting increased training and education for prosecutors 
and judges, State Traffic Safety Resource Prosecutors to provide technical assistance to 
prosecutors handling driving while impaired (DWI) cases, and expanded use of DWI 
courts. These courts have been shown to reduce recidivism by combining close 
supervision and mandatory alcohol treatment for DWI offenders and alcohol misuse 
problems. 

• Expanding the use of ignition interlocks and pursuing other advanced alcohol detention 
technology solutions. Alcohol ignition interlocks have been available for some time, but 
their use has been relatively limited. There is a growing awareness that they can play an 
important role in reducing recidivism and States are starting to require their use for first 
offenders. Drivers with a blood alcohol concentration (BAC) level of .08 or higher 
involved in fatal crashes were eight times more likely to have a prior conviction for DWI 
than were drivers with no alcohol in 2006. Studies have shown that convicted DWI 
offenders with interlocks are more than 60 percent less likely to recidivate than 
comparable drivers without interlocks. 

NHTSA is also working with the automobile industry to fund vehicle-based impairment 
detection technology research. Vehicle sensors that determine how much alcohol is in a driver’s 
system, and could be offered on a voluntary, market-driven basis, offer the potential for 
significant future reductions. While much of this technology is still in the developmental stage, 
NHTSA plays an important leadership role in working with national partners and the private 
sector to ensure that this research continues full speed ahead. 

There are also other behavioral-related technology systems that can improve vehicle safety. Seat 
belt reminder systems can be helpful in addressing seat belt use. This technology has improved 
greatly from its earliest versions back in the 1970s. Lack of seat belt use continues to be a major 
factor in motor vehicle fatalities. Research has shown that belt use is the most effective traffic 
safety countermeasure available to prevent fatalities and injuries. Seat belts saved an estimated 
75,000 lives between 2002 - 2006. 

High visibility enforcement campaigns - like our “Click It or Ticket It” campaign - together 
with strong primary seat belt laws have proven to be the most effective way to get more people 
to buckle up. However, progress has been hindered by the fact that only 26 States have primary 
enforcement laws. One State has no adult seat belt law and the other 23 have less effective 
secondary laws that only allow officers to issue a seat belt citation to a motorist after they stop 
the driver for another violation. 
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The effectiveness of primary belt laws shows up clearly when comparing States. The national 
seat belt use rate in 2007 was 82 percent. But in States with primary seat belt laws, the belt use 
rate was 87 percent. Indeed, in some States with primary belt laws, such as Hawaii, Oregon and 
Washington, seat belt use rates are now higher than 95 percent. States without primary belt laws 
have an average use rate of 73 percent - and the gap between States with and without primary 
laws is growing every year. 

Higher belt use rates translate directly into saved lives. States with primary belt laws have a 9 
percent lower passenger vehicle occupant fatality rate - 0.97 per 1 00 million vehicle miles 
traveled (VMT) compared to 1 .06 - than the other States. 

In addition to promoting high visibility enforcement and encouraging States to enact primary belt 
laws, NHTSA’s occupant protection program focuses on high-risk groups, such as rural 
residents, pickup truck drivers and teens. 

We also continue to provide leadership on safety for children. The country has made great 
strides in increasing occupant protection among young children. Restraint use for children is at 
an all-time high - more than 98 percent for those less than 1 year old and 96 percent for 1 to 3 
year-olds. Much of this success is due to the network of more than 30,000 dedicated child 
passenger safety technicians across the country that NHTSA has helped develop and nurture over 
the past 10 years, along with the American Automobile Association and, more recently, Safe 
Kids Worldwide. These safety advocates work with families to educate parents on the correct 
use of safety seats. Technology such as the Lower Anchors and Tethers for Children (LATCH) 
system has also helped to increase the percentage of safety seats installed correctly and we are 
working to make LATCH even more effective. 

Recognizing the importance of LATCH, on January 30, 2008, Secretary Peters and 
Administrator Nason announced a comprehensive upgrade to NHTSA’s Ease of Use child seat 
rating program. This important consumer information program provides parents with 
comparative information that they can use when selecting child restraints. The new program 
includes, for the first time, the use of stars to convey rating information to consumers as well as 
expanded criteria to better evaluate child restraint labels, LATCH, and child restraint harness 
designs. We believe that these enhancements will lead to child restraints that are easier to use 
and continue providing manufacturers with an incentive to distinguish their products based on its 
ease of use. 

However, there is still more work to be done to reach older children. For the 4 - 7 year-old 
group, restraint use drops to 85 percent. But as more States pass booster seat laws, we anticipate 
that this number will rise. 

One of the most challenging areas we face today is motorcycle safety. The number of fatalities 
continues to rise. In 2006, 4,810 motorcyclists were killed - an increase of 5 percent over the 
2005 number and a 127 percent increase since 1997. NHTSA supports comprehensive efforts to 
reduce motorcycle-related crashes and injuries, including the use of motorcycle helmets. 
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In February 2008, legislation was submitted to Congress to allow States to use Section 2010 
funding to promote the use of motorcycle helmets. Currently, States are limited to using the 
funds for motorcycle safety training and motorist awareness programs only. Secretary Peters has 
proposed legislation that would allow States the flexibility to spend these funds on education 
concerning the importance of helmet use. 

In November 2007, Secretary Peters announced a new Departmental Action Plan to Reduce 
Motorcycle Fatalities. The plan includes a comprehensive range of initiatives including rider 
education, tougher standards for helmet certification labeling, law enforcement training, and road 
designs that consider motorcycle handling dynamics. 

The growing number of older drivers also requires attention. The United States is facing a surge 
in the population of those over age 65. In 2006, there were 30. 1 million older licensed drivers - 
an 18 percent increase from 1996. NHTSA’s policy is to promote safe mobility for older road 
users (age 65 and older), help seniors to drive as long as they can do so safely, and encourage the 
development of transportation alternatives for those who can no longer drive. 

NHTSA developed an Older Driver strategic plan to better target agency programs and resources 
to address this at-risk and growing population. Key areas of focus include: Screening and 
Assessment; Licensing; Counseling by Medical Providers; Public Information and Program 
Promotion; and Other Activities. 

Most older drivers are aware of their declining functional abilities and self-regulate by curtailing 
their driving - they do not drive in poor weather or at night and avoid rush hour. However, some 
older drivers are either unable or unwilling to recognize their limitations. Better screening and 
skill assessment devices are needed for these drivers. Improved vehicle and road engineering is 
also needed to increase crash survivability for older drivers, occupants, and pedestrians. 

At the other end of the driving spectrum, NHTSA also has a strategic approach to addressing 
teen drivers - who are overrepresented in vehicle crashes. In 2006, young drivers, between 15 
and 20 years old, accounted for 6.4 percent (13.0 million) of the total number of drivers, but 
accounted for nearly 13 percent (7,463) of the drivers involved in fatal crashes. 

In fact, more teens are killed in motor vehicle crashes than by homicide and suicide combined. 

To address this challenge, NHTSA has developed a program strategy with several priority areas: 

• Encouraging States to enact effective graduated driver licensing laws (GDL). GDL 
controls for immaturity and inexperience by gradually exposing young novice drivers to 
the most risky driving situations. While 46 States and the District of Columbia and 
Puerto Rico have some kind of GDL law, many States need to enhance their GDL 
provisions to maximize this benefit. 

• Focusing on increasing the use of seat belts by teens, who have one of the lowest use 
rates. In 2006, 64 percent of 1 5-20 year-old passenger vehicle occupants killed in crashes 
were not restrained. NHTSA encourages States to put a special emphasis on teen drivers 
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during seat belt enforcement campaigns, and has developed communication and outreach 
programs to complement law enforcement activities. 

• Limiting youth access to alcohol. Studies have shown that access to alcohol contributes 
to higher teen crash rates. Strategies to address youth access to alcohol include highly 
visible enforcement of laws against purchasing or otherwise providing alcohol for youth; 
and actions directed at youth, including “use and lose” laws that confiscate the driver’s 
licenses of underage drinkers, law enforcement “party patrols,” peer education, and 
penalties for using false identification. 

• Encouraging parents to take a greater role in supervising their teen drivers. In fact, 
parents can now monitor their teenage driving children through the use of technology that 
utilizes global positioning devices. 

Vehicle-based technological advances will continue to play a major role in reducing crashes and 
fatalities. Advances in computers and electronics have opened possibilities that were 
unimaginable 25 years ago. Examples of innovative current and emerging safety technologies 
today include: 

• Lane departure warning systems that use cameras to help keep the driver in the 
appropriate lane. 

• Forward collision warning systems that use radar to sense traffic ahead. 

• Automated crash notification systems that use GPS and wireless technology to instantly 
alert authorities to the location of a serious crash. 

• Electronic stability control technology (ESC) that can help prevent skids and rollovers. 
ESC will be required on all passenger vehicles starting in 201 1 . This device alone has 
the potential to save thousands of lives every year. These systems are second only to seat 
belts in terms of the potential for saving lives and reducing injuries. 

• Tire pressure warning systems that tell a driver when the tires are below the minimum 
acceptable level of tire pressure are now required on all passenger vehicles starting with 
the 2008 models. 

To help motivate automobile manufacturers to install voluntary safety technology in new 
vehicles, Secretary Peters announced just last week plans to expand the range of safety 
technology evaluated in the New Car Assessment Program (NCAP). 

But even the best technology cannot always prevent crashes. When crashes do occur, having an 
effective and coordinated emergency medical services system could literally mean the difference 
between life and death. NHTSA is focusing on strengthening trauma care and emergency 
medical services (EMS) by providing national leadership and coordination through the Federal 
Interagency Committee on EMS and the National EMS Advisory Council. NHTSA supports 
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comprehensive, data-driven and research-based EMS systems to improve the emergency care 
provided to patients from motor vehicle crashes and other medical emergencies. 

Through these behavioral and technology efforts, NHTSA seeks to reduce the toll of motor 
vehicle crashes in this country. Many of these crashes and fatalities are preventable, and through 
greater implementation of proven safety countermeasures, we believe that thousands of 
additional lives could be saved every year. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for your consideration and this subcommittee’s ongoing efforts to 
improve highway safety. I would be pleased to answer any questions. 
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What GAO Found 

In general, NHTSA has made substantial progress in administering and 
overseeing the traffic safety grant and HVE programs. For example, in fiscal 
years 2006 and 2007, NHTSA awarded about $576 million through five safety 
incentive grant programs focused on national priorities, such as safety belt 
use, impaired driving, and motorcyclist safely. In addition, NHTSA has fully 
implemented the HVE program and evaluated campaign effectiveness. 
However, NHTSA’s campaign evaluations are based on inconsistent and 
incomplete data and limited performance measures — GAO made 
recommendations in our recent report to overcome these limitations. Finally, 
NHTSA has improved the consistency of its management review process and 
implemented the requirement to conduct a management review of each state 
at least once every 3 years. However, NHTSA does not systematically analyze 
the recommendations that result from the reviews and has not nationally 
tracked the extent to which states have implemented its recommendations. 

NHTSA has not yet assessed the effectiveness of the grant programs, but 
selected state officials told GAO the programs are helping to address key 
traffic safety issues such as unrestrained driving and alcohol-impaired driving. 
These officials also identified challenges that limit program effectiveness, 
such as difficulties in meeting eligibility requirements, separate application 
processes, and limited flexibility. Additionally, a key indicator of effectiveness 
at the national level — the number of traffic fatalities annually— has remained 
essentially constant over the last 10 years, although traffic fatalities per 
vehicle mile traveled have declined by about 14 percent. During this time, 
some causes of fatalities have changed. For example, motorcycle fatalities 
increased 127 percent while child passenger fatalities decreased 31 percent. 

The challenges associated with the safety incentive grants, the lack of 
performance accountability mechanisms to tie state performance to the 
receipt of grants, and the persistence of substantial numbers of traffic 
fatalities nationwide raise issues that Congress may want to consider in 
reauthorizing funding for traffic safety programs when SAFETEA-LU expires 
in 2009. According to NHTSA officials, the challenges related to the safety 
incentive grants stem from the structure of the grant programs established 
under SAFETEA-LU. In addition, state performance in improving traffic safety 
is not always tied to the receipt of the grants. Furthermore, the plateau in the 
number of annual traffic fatalities nationwide and the changes in causes of 
fatalities may indicate that the traffic safety programs, as currently structured, 
have limited ability to effectively reduce fatalities. Consequently, in 2009, 
Congress will be faced with deciding whether to redesign the programs to 
simplify the grant application process, allow states more flexibility in using 
grant funds, provide different or additional incentives, or focus more 
specifically on accountability for performance. However, such changes would 
require improved safety data to enhance states’ ability to identify safety issues 
and a robust accountability system to ensure that states use federal funds 
appropriately. 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, 

We appreciate the opportunity to participate in this hearing to discuss the 
National Highway Traffic Safety Administration’s (NHTSA) programs and 
oversight. This is an urgent issue because the number of traffic fatalities 
has unfortunately remained at about 43,000 annually over the last decade, 
although the fatality rate has decreased by 14 percent during that period. 
The number of crashes during this time period has also decreased by 12 
percent. Congress has developed many approaches to help states and 
communities reduce traffic fatalities, including traffic safety grant 
programs and a high-visibility enforcement (HVE) program as well as 
federal oversight of, and technical assistance to, state highway safety 
programs. The Safe, Accountable, Flexible, Efficient Transportation Equity 
Act: A Legacy for Users (SAFETEA-LU) authorized NHTSA to award 
nearly $2.4 billion from fiscal year 2005 through 2009 to states for Section 
402 formula grants 1 and safety incentive grant programs which focus on 
specific national safety priorities — such as safety belt use, impaired 
driving, and motorcyclist safety — and include eligibility criteria which 
states need to meet in order to receive the grants. In addition, SAFETEA- 
LU authorized $29 million annually for NHTSA to implement an HVE 
program that combines intensive state and local enforcement of a specific 
traffic safety law with extensive media communication provided by 
NHTSA to inform the public about the campaigns: Click It or Ticket 
(CIOT) to increase safety belt use, and Over the Limit, Under Arrest 
(OTLUA) to decrease the number of impaired drivers. Finally, to 
strengthen NHTSA’s oversight, SAFETEA-LU added Section 412 to Title 23 
U.S.C., which among other things included a requirement that the 
administration conduct regular management reviews — reviews of states’ 
management of traffic safety grants — for all states at least once every 3 
years and make recommendations. 

My testimony today addresses (1) NHTSA’s progress in administering and 
overseeing the traffic safety grant and HVE programs, (2) the programs' 
effectiveness in addressing traffic safety issues, and (3) issues for 
Congress to consider in reauthorizing funding for the programs in 2009. In 
addition, this statement provides information on a traffic safety area that 


‘in 1966, Congress established a formula grant program — the State and Community 
Highway Safety Grant Program, commonly referred to as Section 402 — that provides core 
funding to all states to address a range of traffic safety issues. 
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we expect to become a more serious issue in the future — older driver 
safety. 

My testimony is based on three recently issued reports on (1) NHTSA’s 
Safety Incentive Grants, (2) the HVE campaign programs, and (3) NHTSA’s 
oversight of state traffic safety programs and the approaches currently 
available to improve safety outcomes. 2 In addition, we discuss issues 
raised in last year’s report on older driver safety. 3 For all four of these 
reviews, we analyzed traffic fatality data from NHTSA and selected states, 
visited selected states, interviewed state highway safety officials, and 
reviewed relevant documents. We interviewed officials from NHTSA and 
representatives of at least one nongovernmental organization, including 
representatives of the American Association of State Highway and 
Transportation Officials, the Governor’s Highway Safety Association 
(GHSA), and the National Safety Council, among others. We also reviewed 
other relevant documentation, including legislation, NHTSA guidelines and 
procedures, and all NHTSA management reports developed in fiscal years 
2005 through 2007. For the NHTSA oversight review, we analyzed data 
provided by NHTSA on how states spent highway safety grants from fiscal 
years 1999 through 2007. We found the data sufficiently reliable for 
purposes of this testimony. We conducted these four performance audits 
between April 2006 and July 2008 in accordance with generally accepted 
government auditing standards. Those standards require that we plan and 
perform the audit to obtain sufficient, appropriate evidence to provide a 
reasonable basis for our findings and conclusions based on our audit 
objectives. We believe that the evidence obtained meets these standards. 


Summary 


In general, NHTSA has made substantial progress in implementing and 
overseeing the traffic safety grant programs and the HVE program. In 
fiscal years 2006 and 2007, NHTSA awarded about $435 million 4 to states 


2 GAO, Traffic Safety: Grants Generally Address Key Safety Issues, Despite State 
Eligibility and Management Difficulties, GAO-08-398 (Washington, D.C.: Mar. 14, 2008); 
Traffic Safety: Improved Reporting and Performance Measures Would Enhance 
Evaluation of High-Visibility Campaigns, GAO-08-477 (Washington, D.C.: Apr. 25, 2008); 
and Traffic Safety: NHTSA's Improved Oversight Could Identify Opportunities to 
Strengthen Management and Safety in Some States, GAO-08-788 (Washington, D.C.: July 
14, 2008). 

3 GAO, Older Driver Safety: Knowledge Sharing Should Help States Prepare for Increase 
in Older Driver Population, GAO-07-413 (Washington, D.C.: Apr. 11, 2007). 

4 A11 dollar values are in nominal dollars and not adjusted for inflation, 
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through the Section 402 grant program, and an additional $576 million 
through five safety incentive grant programs focused on safety belt use, 
child safety seat and booster seat use, impaired driving, motorcyclist 
safety, and traffic safety information systems. While all states receive 
Section 402 grant funds, the extent to which states have qualified for the 
additional incentive grant programs has varied. For example, in 2006, 22 
states received the Safety Beit Use grant and 5 states received the Child 
Safety and Child Booster Seat Use grant because not all states were able to 
pass the laws that these grant programs required. A majority of states 
received the other three grants for which states are required to take 
actions that do not specifically involve passing laws. In addition, NHTSA 
has fully implemented the HVE program by (1) developing and 
disseminating advertisements, (2) coordinating advertisement and 
enforcement activities with all states, and (3) evaluating the effectiveness 
of the CIOT and OTLUA campaigns. However, NHTSA’s evaluations of its 
HVE campaign have shortcomings — such as inconsistent and incomplete 
data and limited performance measures — that hinder the administration’s 
ability to assess the overall effectiveness of the campaigns. To improve the 
evaluations of HVE campaigns, we recommended that NHTSA develop a 
minimum core set of reporting requirements for states and include 
additional performance measures in the evaluations. Finally, as we 
recommended in 2003, NHTSA has improved the consistency of its 
management review process — one of the administration’s key tools for 
overseeing state management of traffic safety grants — including 
implementing the Section 412 requirement that the administration conduct 
a management review of each state at least once every 3 years. Although 
the recommendations made by NHTSA as a result of the management 
reviews provide insight into common state challenges — information that 
NHTSA could use to direct some of its technical assistance and training 
resources — NHTSA does not currently analyze these recommendations 
systematically at a national level. In addition, NHTSA has not nationally 
tracked the extent to which states have implemented its 
recommendations, which could help the administration assess the impact 
of its oversight. 

NHTSA has not yet assessed the effectiveness of the grant programs, but 
selected state officials told us the programs are helping to improve traffic 
safety; these officials also identified challenges that limit program 
effectiveness. Additionally, a key indicator of effectiveness at the national 
level — overall traffic fatalities — has not improved over the last 10 years. 
NHTSA currently does not have sufficient performance measures to assess 
the grant programs’ effectiveness but has begun the process of developing 
those measures. In addition, insufficient time has passed since the safety 
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incentive grants were first awarded in 2006 to analyze trends in fatalities 
that the states’ use of the grants might have affected. Nevertheless, 
officials in selected states told us the traffic safety grant and HVE 
programs help address key safety issues such as unbelted driving and 
alcohol-impaired driving. State officials further said that incentive grants 
complement Section 402 grants by allowing states to expand core traffic 
safety activities. For example, states have used the safety belt use and 
impaired driving incentive grants to fund enforcement activities for high- 
visibility enforcement campaigns. However, state officials also noted 
several challenges that limit the effectiveness of these programs: 

Despite the availability of incentive grants, some states have faced 
challenges passing legislation required to qualify for the safety belt use and 
child safety and booster seat grants. 


• Each safety incentive grant has a separate application process, which has 
proven challenging for some states to manage, especially those with small 
safety offices. 


• Some states also would have preferred more flexibility in using the safety 
incentive grants; this could become a key issue in the future as emerging 
issues — such as older driver safety — become more critical in states. 


At the national level, a key indicator of the overall effectiveness of these 
programs— -traffic fatalities — has not decreased but rather has remained at 
about 43,000 for the last 10 years. Traffic fatalities per 100 million vehicle 
miles traveled (VMT) declined, however, by approximately 14 percent in 
this time period. Within this overall indicator, some causes of fatalities 
have changed in the last decade. For example, between 1997 and 2006, 
annual motorcycle fatalities increased by 127 percent while child 
passenger fatalities decreased by 31 percent. 

The challenges associated with the safety incentive grants, the lack of 
performance accountability mechanisms to tie state performance to 
receipt of grants, and the persistence of substantial numbers of traffic 
fatalities nationwide as well as changes in causes of fatalities raise issues 
that Congress may want to consider in reauthorizing funding for the 
Surface Transportation Program. First, NHTSA officials told us that the 
challenges related to the safety incentive grants — difficulties in meeting 
eligibility requirements, separate application processes, and limited 
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flexibility — stem from the structure of the grant programs authorized 
under SAFETEA-LU. Second, although NHTSA is developing additional 
performance measures to evaluate the results of traffic safety grants, state 
performance is not always tied to the receipt of the grants. Furthermore, 
the plateau in the number of annual traffic fatalities nationwide and the 
changes in causes of fatalities may indicate that the current structure of 
traffic safety programs has limited ability to effectively reduce fatalities 
and allow NHTSA and states to respond to emerging safety issues, such as 
motorcycle safety in recent years and potentially older driver safety in the 
future. Consequently, in 2009, Congress will be faced with deciding 
whether the programs could be designed differently to simplify the grant 
application process, allow states more flexibility in using grant funds to 
address current and emerging safety issues, provide different or additional 
incentives, or focus more specifically on performance accountability. 
NHTSA officials noted that the Department of Transportation’s (DOT) 
2003 reauthorization proposal included features that would address these 
issues, such as performance-based grants within the Section 402 grant. 
However, these changes would require improved safety data to enhance 
states’ ability to identify safety issues and a robust accountability system 
to assure that states use federal funds appropriately. 


Background 


In 2006, more than 42,600 people were killed in motor vehicle crashes. 
Overall, the number of fatalities has remained fairly constant over the last 
decade, although the fatality rate declined by approximately 14 percent, 
from 1.65 fatalities per 100 million VMT in 1997 to 1.41 in 2006 (see fig. 1). 
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Figure 1: Trends in Traffic Fatalities and Fatality Rates (1997 to 2006) 

Fatalities Fatalities per 100 million vehicle miles traveled 

50,000 1.8 



Year 

— O— Fatalities per 100 million VMT 
□ Total fatalities 
Source: GAO analysis ol NHTSA and FHWA data. 


The two leading factors contributing to fatal crashes are the failure to use 
safety belts and alcohol-impaired driving; speeding and motorcycle 
crashes are also key factors . 6 Overall, unrestrained fatalities® and alcohol- 
involved 7 fatalities have decreased over the last two decades. However, in 
contrast to the progress made in reducing unrestrained and alcohol- 
involved motor vehicle fatalities and fatality rates over time, speeding- 
related fatalities have remained fairly constant, and motorcycle fatalities 
and fatality rates have increased significantly over the last decade. 


According to NHTSA, these factors overlap, in that many of the people killed in alcohol- 
related crashes were also unrestrained. In addition, speeding-related crashes may involve 
alcohol, motorcycles, and/or unrestrained driving. 

''Unrestrained fatalities are those in which the deceased was not wearing a shoulder belt, 
lap belt, lap and shoulder belt, child safety seat, or other restraint and were occupants 
(except bus passengers) of motor vehicles (except motorcycles, all terrain vehicles, and 
snowmobiles). 

’Alcohol-involved fatalities include all fatalities in a motor vehicle crash where one or more 
involved drivers, pedestrians, or pedalcyciists in the crash had a blood alcohol content of 
0.08 or greater. 
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While older drivers currently represent about 14 percent of annual traffic 
fatalities, their safety is an emerging issue that will likely become more 
serious due to predicted rapid growth in the elderly population. By 2030, 
the number of licensed drivers ages 65 and older is expected to nearly 
double to about 57 million. As people age, they may experience declines in 
physical, visual, and cognitive functions that affect their ability to drive 
safely. While older drivers experience fewer fatal crashes per licensed 
driver than younger drivers, they are more likely to suffer injuries or die in 
crashes. 

Through SAFETEA-LU, Congress authorized nearly $2.4 billion for 5 years, 
from fiscal years 2005 through 2009 to provide safety grants to assist 
states’ efforts to reduce traffic fatalities. This represents an increase of 
$172 million annually from the authorization levels under the 
Transportation Equity Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21) from fiscal years 
1998 through 2003.® The largest portion of these funds — about $1 billion — 
was allocated for the continuation of the Section 402 grant program that 
provides core highway safety funds for all states through a formula based 
on each state’s population and public road miles. States can use Section 
402 funding to address a variety of traffic safety issues. SAFETEA-LU also 
modified or added five safety incentive grant programs, as follows: 9 

• Safety Belt Use ($498 million) — encourages states to enact and directly 
enforce safety belt use laws. States qualify for this program if they pass 
primary safety belt laws or achieve and maintain a safety belt usage rate of 
85 percent. States can use funds for a range of highway safety activities, 
including public education programs or construction to improve a 
hazardous roadway. 


• Child Safety and Child Booster Seat Use ( $25 million ) — encourages 
states to enact and enforce booster seat laws. 10 States qualify for this 


®Under TEA-21, Congress authorized approximately $2.3 billion for 6 years, from fiscal 
years 1998 to 2003. After TEA-21 expired in 2003, Congress authorized extensions until 
passing SAFETEA-LU in 2005. We are not including funding authorized by these 
extensions. 

9 SAFETEA-LU also continued the Occupant Protection grant program ($100 million) that 
provides funds for states to adopt and implement programs to reduce deaths and injuries 
from riding “unrestrained” or “improperly restrained." 

10 Booster seats are intended to be used by children weighing more than 40 pounds who 
have outgrown a child safety seat. The seats serve as a transition to wearing a safety belt. 
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program if they have in effect a law requiring any child under the age of 8 
to be secured in an appropriate child restraint system, unless the child 
weighs more than 65 pounds or is 4 feet 9 inches or taller. States can use 
funds for child restraint programs, including enforcing laws or training 
child safety professionals and parents on the proper use of child safety 
and booster seats. States may use up to 50 percent of the funds to 
purchase and distribute child safety and booster seats for low-income 
families. 


• Alcohol Impaired Driving Countermeasures ( $515 million)— 
encourages states to implement enforcement, education, training, and 
other countermeasure activities to reduce alcohol-impaired driving. States 
qualify for this grant by: (1) achieving a low alcohol-related fatality rate of 
0.5 or less per 100 million VMT, (2) being 1 of the 10 states with the highest 
alcohol-related fatality rate, or (3) meeting specific programmatic 
criteria — three in fiscal year 2006, four in fiscal year 2007, and five in fiscal 
years 2008 and 2009." 


• Motorcyclist Safety ($25 million) — to encourage states to adopt and 
implement programs to reduce crashes involving motorcyclists. States can 
use funds for motorcyclist safety training and motorist awareness 
programs. To qualify, states must meet one of six programmatic criteria in 
the first fiscal year and two in the second and subsequent years. 12 


• State Traffic Safety Information Systems Improvement ($138 

million) — to adopt and implement programs to improve states’ safety data 
systems, which includes data on crashes, vehicles, drivers, enforcement or 
adjudication, and injury surveillance. States can use funds to improve the 
timeliness, accuracy, completeness, uniformity, integration, and 
accessibility of state data to identify national, state, and local highway and 
traffic safety programs. To qualify in the first year, a state must meet three 
criteria. To qualify in subsequent years, a state must meet five criteria. 13 In 
2004, GAO reported that state traffic safety data systems vary considerably 


"See App. II for the eight programmatic criteria that states can use to qualify. 

12 See App. II for explanation of the six criteria that states can use to qualify. 

I3 See App. II for explanation of the criteria to qualify in the first and subsequent years. 
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in the extent to which they meet recommended criteria used by NHTSA to 
assess the quality of crash information. 14 


SAFETEA-LU also authorized $29 million annually from fiscal years 2006 
through 2009 for NHTSA to implement two nationwide HVE campaigns to 
increase safety belt use — CIOT — and reduce alcohol-impaired driving- 
OTLUA. HVE campaigns combine intensive traffic law enforcement with 
extensive communication, education, and outreach informing the public 
about the enforcement activity. This combination of media and 
enforcement is designed to increase the public’s perception that people 
who violate the law will be ticketed, arrested, convicted, or punished, and 
persuade them to adhere to the law. NHTSA is responsible for developing 
and disseminating national advertisements, coordinating with states to 
conduct the campaigns, and evaluating the results. State and local law 
enforcement agencies provide resources for the campaigns such as 
officers, cars, and equipment for patrols and checkpoints and can use 
federal traffic safety grants to support these activities. 

NHTSA oversees state traffic safety grant programs by reviewing states’ 
management of these grants and assessing their progress in improving 
safety outcomes, and in 2003 GAO recommended that NHTSA take steps 
to improve its oversight. NHTSA oversees states’ grant management by 
monitoring spending and conducting triennial management reviews 
designed to ensure that states manage grants effectively, efficiently, and in 
compliance with laws and regulations. NHTSA also assesses states’ 
performance against state-established safety goals and national safety 
outcomes. NHTSA conducts special management reviews of states with 
consistently high alcohol-related fatality rates or low safety belt use rates 
and less than half of the national average improvement in these areas over 
time. 16 A special management review is an in-depth evaluation of a state’s 
impaired driving or safety belt use program which NHTSA uses to 
recommend program improvements. In addition, at states’ request, NHTSA 
officials told us that the administration coordinates voluntary technical 


!4 GAO, Highway Safety: Improved Monitoring and Oversight of Traffic Safety Data 
Program Are Needed, GAO-05-24 (Washington, D.C.: Nov. 4, 2004). 

l5 To select states for a special management review, each year NHTSA headquarters officials 
compare state performance in unpaired driving and safety belt use over the prior 3 years 
with average national performance over the same time period. States with alcohol-related 
fatality rates consistently above the national average or safety belt usage rates consistently 
below the national average can be selected to receive a special management review. 
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program assessments conducted by leading independent experts who 
review state programs in one of seven traffic safety areas and recommend 
program improvements. 16 In 2003, we found that NHTSA used management 
reviews and resulting improvement plans inconsistently across the 
administration’s 10 regional offices, which made it difficult to ensure that 
states used federal funds in accordance with requirements and that they 
addressed program weaknesses. As a result, we recommended that 
NHTSA provide more specific guidance to regional offices on when to 
conduct management reviews and use improvement plans, and how to 
measure state progress toward meeting safety goals. 17 


NHTSA Has 
Successfully 
Implemented the 
Traffic Safety and 
HVE Programs and 
Improved the 
Consistency of Its 
Oversight Process 


Overall, NHTSA has successfully administered the traffic safety grant and 
HVE programs and improved the consistency of its oversight. In fiscal 
years 2006 and 2007, NHTSA awarded about $1 billion to states through 
the Section 402 program and five incentive grant programs, but some 
states were unable to meet the eligibility requirements for two of the 
incentive grant programs — the Safety Belt Use and Child Safety and 
Booster Seat Use programs — which required states to pass laws. NHTSA 
has implemented the HVE program by developing and disseminating 
advertising, coordinating with states, and evaluating the effectiveness of 
the campaigns. However, NHTSA’s campaign evaluations have weaknesses 
related to data and performance measures that hinder the administration’s 
ability to assess the campaigns’ key components and overall effectiveness, 
and we recommended that NHTSA take steps to address these 
shortcomings. Finally, as we recommended in 2003, NHTSA has improved 
the consistency of its oversight process, including implementing 
requirements added by SAFETEA-LU. Even so, NHTSA does not currently 
analyze its management review recommendations to identify common 
state challenges, provide assistance accordingly, and assess the impact of 
its oversight. 


16 These areas include alcohol-impaired driving, occupant protection, occupant protection 
for children, motorcyclist safety, emergency medical services, traffic records, or 
standardized field sobriety testing. The Standardized Field Sobriety Test (SFST) is a battery 
of three tests administered and evaluated in a standardized manner to obtain validated 
indicators of impairment and establish probable cause for arrest SFST training programs 
help law enforcement officers become more skillful at detecting driving while intoxicated 
(DWI) suspects, describing the behavior of these suspects, and presenting effective 
testimony in court. 

17 See GAO, Highway Safety: Better Guidance Could Improve Oversight of State Highway 
Safety Programs, GAO-03-474 (Washington, D.C.: Apr. 21, 2003). 
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NHTSA Has Awarded 
Traffic Safety Grants to 
States 


NHTSA has fully implemented the Section 402 and safety incentive grant 
programs, although some states have been unable to qualify for certain 
incentive grants, particularly those requiring states to pass laws. As table 1 
indicates, in fiscal years 2006 and 2007, NHTSA awarded about $435 
million to states 18 through the Section 402 grant program, and awarded an 
additional $576 million to states through the five incentive grant programs. 


Table 1: Grant Funds Awarded in Fiscal Years 2006 and 2007 (Dollars in millions) 

Grants 

Funds awarded in fiscal years 2006 and 2007 

Section 402 

$434.6 

Safety Incentive Grants 

Safety Belt Use 

243.6 

Child Safety and Booster Seat 

8.6 

Impaired Driving 

242.8 

Motorcyclist Safety 

11.9 

Traffic Safety Information Systems 

68.7 

Total Safety Incentive Grants 

$575.6 


Source: GAO. 


In each of these years, all states received the Section 402 formula grant 
and the Impaired Driving grant, and the majority of states received the 
Motorcyclist Safety and Traffic Safety Information Systems grants. 
However, fewer than half the states were able to meet the eligibility 
requirements for the Safety Belt Use and Child Safety and Booster Seat 
grant programs, which required states to pass laws — a primary safety belt 
law or a booster seat law — in order to qualify for the grants. Specifically, 
in fiscal year 2006, 22 states received the Safety Belt Use grant. 19 In fiscal 


I9 A11 50 states; the District of Columbia; Puerto Rico; the territories of Guam, Virgin Islands, 
American Samoa, and the Commonwealth of the Northern Marianas Islands; and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) receive Section 402 grant funds. Moreover, all 60 states, the 
District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico are eligible for each of the safety incentive grants. 
The territories of Guam, Virgin Islands, American Samoa, and the Commonwealth of the 
Northern Marianas Islands are eligible for the Safety Belt Use, Impaired Driving, and Traffic 
Safety Information Systems grant programs. BIA is eligible for the Impaired Driving and 
Traffic Safety Information Systems grants. Dollar amounts in our figures include the 50 
states, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the territories, and BIA, but the focus of this 
testimony is the 50 states. 

19 Six states passed a primary safety belt law in 2003 or later and received a one-time Safety 
Belt Use grant in fiscal year 2006. Sixteen states had a law in place before 2003 and 
received this grant in two installments over fiscal years 2006 and 2007. 
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year 2007, two additional states qualified for this grant by passing a 
primary safety belt law. Beginning in fiscal year 2008, NHTSA will also 
award the Safety Belt Use grant to states that have achieved an 85 percent 
safety belt use rate in the preceding 2 calendar years. In fiscal year 2008, 
six additional states will receive this grant — five states qualified based on 
safety belt use rates, and one state based on a new primary safety belt law. 
According to a NHTSA official, only two additional states have a 
mathematical chance of qualifying for this grant in fiscal year 2009 based 
on safety belt use rates. Similarly, five states received the Child Safety and 
Booster Seat Use grant in fiscal year 2006. In fiscal year 2007, 8 additional 
states qualified for this grant program, for a total of 13 states receiving the 
grant that year. 20 


NHTSA Has Implemented 
the HVE Program, but 
Should Take Steps to 
Improve Evaluation of the 
Program 


NHTSA has implemented a nationwide HVE program, but we recently 
recommended that NHTSA take steps to improve its evaluations so the 
administration can better assess the overall effectiveness of the 
campaigns. As specified in SAFETEA-LU, NHTSA has implemented the 
HVE program by (1) developing and disseminating advertising, (2) 
coordinating with states on media and enforcement activities, and (3) 
annually evaluating the effectiveness of the CIOT and OTLUA campaigns. 
NHTSA introduced a national plan in 2005 that set forth an advertising 
strategy and has also developed advertisements and purchased national 
media time. In addition, NHTSA provides guidance to states, including an 
overall strategy for conducting the campaigns, as well as technical 
assistance and advertising materials such as posters and model press 
releases. Officials in selected states said that NHTSA has provided the 
support they need to conduct HVE campaigns. Although NHTSA’s annual 
evaluations indicate that the campaigns are helping to improve safety belt 
use and reduce impaired driving, these evaluations have weaknesses that 
hinder the administration’s ability to assess the level of state and local 
activity — a key component of the campaigns — and the campaigns’ overall 
effectiveness. For example, NHTSA cannot meaningfully analyze and 
compare state activities because state data are incomplete and 
inconsistent due to voluntary reporting by law enforcement agencies. 
Furthermore, NHTSA cannot measure the campaigns’ overall effectiveness 
because the performance measures used to evaluate the campaigns are not 
comprehensive. For example, while NHTSA measures the change in 


“States that pass or have in effect a booster seat law receive the Child Safety and Booster 
Seat grant each year under SAFETEA-LU. 
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daytime safety belt use, it does not directly measure nighttime safety belt 
use, despite recent efforts to increase the use of safety belts at night. 
NHTSA is working to develop more comprehensive performance 
measures. Nevertheless, to improve these evaluations, we recommended 
that NHTSA develop a minimum core set of reporting requirements for 
states and include additional performance measures in the evaluations. 


NHTSA Has Improved Its 
Oversight of States, but 
Does Not Currently 
Analyze the Management 
Review Recommendations 
to Identify Common State 
Problems and Direct 
Resources Accordingly 


As we recommended in 2003, NHTSA has improved the consistency of its 
oversight process, including implementing the requirement added by 
SAFETEA-LU that the administration conduct a management review of 
each state at least once every 3 years. NHTSA regional officials conducted 
56 of the 57 required management reviews from fiscal years 2005 through 
2007. 21 NHTSA also refined its management review guidance to clarify the 
process each regional office uses to initiate, conduct, and publish a final 
management review report. In addition, NHTSA developed a tool — the 
corrective action plan — to track state implementation of management 
review recommendations and encourage states to act on the 
administration’s advice. Recently, NHTSA has worked with the Governors 
Highway Safety Association (GHSA) to clearly distinguish between 
recommendations related to noncompliance with statutes or regulations, 
which states are required by law to implement, and recommendations 
related to best practices, which states are not required to implement 
NHTSA has also trained regional officials on these changes to the 
management review process and established a national team to review all 
draft management review reports for consistency. 


NHTSA’s recent initiatives to improve the consistency of its management 
reviews should improve the information available to the administration for 
analysis — such as information on common grant management challenges 
faced by states — and thus may provide an opportunity for NHTSA to 
enhance its oversight. However, NHTSA does not currently have a process 
for analyzing its management review recommendations on a national level, 
identifying common challenges faced by states, and directing training and 
technical assistance resources accordingly. Furthermore, NHTSA has not 


“American Samoa was the only state or territory that did not receive a management review 
from fiscal years 2005 through 2007. A NHTSA official told us that due to a limited travel 
budget, the regional office was unable to conduct an onsite management review during 
those fiscal years. The regional office plans on conducting an onsite visit in fiscal year 2008. 
American Samoa received $1.6 million in federal highway safety funding in fiscal year 2007, 
one of the lowest amounts of funding in the nation. 
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nationally tracked the extent to which states have implemented its 
recommendations, which could help the administration assess the impact 
of its oversight. 


Selected State 
Officials Say 
Programs Are Helping 
Improve Traffic Safety 
Despite Some 
Challenges, but 
Nationwide Fatalities 
Have Not Decreased 


NHTSA has not yet assessed the grant programs’ effectiveness because it 
has not developed sufficient performance measures and the safety 
incentive grants have not been in place long enough to evaluate trends. 
Nevertheless, selected state officials told us the programs are helping to 
improve traffic safety. These officials also identified challenges limiting 
the programs’ effectiveness. Additionally, a key indicator of effectiveness 
at the national level — overall traffic fatalities — has not improved over the 
last 10 years, being offset by factors such as increases in population and 
the number of vehicle miles traveled. 


Insufficient Performance 
Measures and Trend Data 
Preclude Assessments of 
Effectiveness 


NHTSA officials indicated that they plan to rely on performance measures 
to help determine the results of traffic safety programs. NHTSA does not 
currently have sufficient performance measures in place and changes to 
the safety incentive grant programs resulting from SAFETEA-LU have not 
been in place long enough to allow NHTSA to evaluate results, such as 
improvements in fatality rates. According to a NHTSA official, they will 
begin receiving sufficient trend data later in 2008. NHTSA currently uses 
DOT-wide measures that reflect the overall goal of reducing traffic 
fatalities, such as measures of the fatality rates of passenger vehicle 
occupants and motorcyclists. In addition, NHTSA has developed 
intermediate outcome measures to track behaviors influencing traffic 
safety, such as safety belt use. 


However, these measures do not comprehensively cover the traffic safety 
areas included in the grant programs because they do not include 
measures to track behaviors influencing alcohol-related fatalities, such as 
the number of impaired-driving citations that police officers issued, 
arrests, and convictions. 22 Currently, the extent to which states collect data 


22 U.S. Department of Transportation Office of Inspector General, Audit of the National 
Highway Traffic Safety Administration 's Alcohol-Impaired Driving Traffic Safety 
Program, Report No. MH-2007-036 (Washington, D.C., Mar. 5, 2007). 
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needed to track such measures varies. NHTSA recognizes the need to 
improve these measures and, in partnership with GHSA, has hired a 
contractor to develop a common set of performance measures that 
federal, state, and local governments could use. NHTSA seeks to establish 
intermediate outcome measures for a broad range of traffic safety areas, 
including safety belts and child passenger safety, impaired driving, and 
motorcycles, that can reliably track progress toward reducing safety 
problems. NHTSA plans to use these measures to track progress at the 
national level and encourage states to consider them in the highway safety 
planning process. The contractor’s analysis is expected to be completed in 
August 2008. 


Selected State Officials 
Report Safety Grant and 
HVE Programs Help 
Improve Traffic Safety 


Officials in selected states told us that the safety grant and HVE programs 
help improve safety by funding activities addressing key safety issues in 
their states, and that the incentive grants complement Section 402 grants 
by allowing states to expand core traffic safety activities. For example: 

States primarily use Section 402 funds for programs aimed at reducing 
alcohol-impaired driving and unbelted driving. From fiscal years 1999 
through 2007, states spent approximately $1.5 billion in Section 402 
funding. More than half of this funding was spent on traffic law 
enforcement, occupant protection, and alcohol-impaired driving 
countermeasures. These three areas support programs intended to reduce 
the incidence of alcohol-impaired and unrestrained driving, such as 
overtime hours police officers dedicated to traffic law enforcement, 
training for police officers on identifying and assessing drivers who are 
under the influence of alcohol or other drugs, and media campaigns aimed 
at increasing safety belt use as well as campaigns targeting populations 
that are at high risk for driving under the influence of alcohol. States also 
used Section 402 funding for programs to reduce speeding and improve 
motorcycle safety. 


States also use safety incentive grant programs to plan and implement 
safety improvement activities to address key traffic safety issues in their 
states. These activities generally fall into five categories — education and 
training, media and public information, enforcement, data and technology, 
and infrastructure improvements. States use the grants to address goals 
and performance measures established in state highway safety plans. 
These include increasing safety belt use, reducing alcohol-impaired 
driving, and reducing motorcyclist fatalities. Specifically, states use the 
safety incentive grant programs as follows: 
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Safety Belt Use — State officials have more flexibility in using these funds 
compared with other incentive grants because they can use this grant 
program to fund any traffic safety activities, as well as to fund 
infrastructure improvements, although most funding has been allocated 
toward programs influencing safety. Specific examples of activities funded 
include the CIOT HVE campaign, statewide safety belt use surveys, traffic 
safety information system improvements, upgrades and improvements to 
locations where pedestrian and motor vehicle collisions occur, or 
videotaping and assessing county roadway systems. 


Child Safety and Booster Seat — States use these funds for education and 
training, media and public information, and other activities such as car 
seat purchases. Specifically, these activities include increasing training for 
child safety seat technicians and instructors and supporting additional 
safety checkpoints and clinics where parents learn how to properly install 
safety seats, as well as promoting awareness of child passenger safety. 


• Impaired Driving — States use these funds for education, training, media, 
public information, and enforcement activities. Activities include training 
law enforcement officers and promoting outreach programs to 
prosecutors and judges, promoting awareness of the impact of impaired 
driving, including teen drivers, and funding HVE activities such as the 
OTLUA campaign, and targeting establishments that sell alcoholic 
beverages to minors. In addition, states have used fluids to purchase 
equipment such as breath alcohol testing vans, enhance courts’ and 
prosecutors’ ability to prosecute impaired driving, and encourage 
legislation imposing stronger sanctions and penalties for impaired driving. 


• Motorcyclist Safety — States use these funds for education and training as 
well as media and public information. Specifically, states use these funds 
to train more motorcycle safety instructors and add classes* for campaigns 
to increase other motorists’ awareness of motorcyclists and promote 
motorcycle training courses, and to purchase additional motorcycles for 
training courses. 


• Traffic Safety Information Systems — States use these funds for data and 

technology activities to enhance the quality of information concerning 
crashes, drivers licenses, injury surveillance, roadways, enforcement and 
adjudication, and vehicles. Activities include improving the timeliness and 
uniformity of crash data; developing an electronic citation system to allow 
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State Officials Noted 
Challenges Limit 
Programs’ Effectiveness 


electronic issuance, collection, and court processing of citation data; 
creating a statewide emergency medical system and trauma database; and 
enhancing driving under the influence (DUI) records. 


Officials in selected states reported that HVE campaigns contribute to 
increases in safety belt use and reductions in impaired driver fatalities. 
These states ail experienced increased safety belt use and reduced 
alcohol-involved fatality rates in the last 10 years. Increased safety belt use 
ranged from 6.5 percent in North Carolina to 29.6 percent in North Dakota. 
Nationwide, safety belt use increased 12 percentage points from 1997 to 
2006. Similarly, the selected states experienced a decrease in alcohol- 
involved fatality rates from 1997 to 2006. Decreases ranged from 22 
percent in Rhode Island and North Dakota to 3 percent in Arkansas. Five 
of the seven states we visited experienced declines in alcohol-involved 
fatality rates that exceeded the overall U.S. decrease of 12 percent. States 
officials we spoke with attributed these improvements, in part, to 
participation in HVE campaigns. 


Although officials in selected states have found the grants and HVE 
programs helpful, they noted several challenges that limit the programs’ 
effectiveness: 

• Despite the availability of incentives, some states have faced challenges 
passing legislation required to qualify for the Safety Belt Use and Child 
Safety and Booster Seat grants. About half of the states have not enacted 
primary safety belt laws principally because their state legislatures or 
governors oppose mandating safety belt use laws that could infringe on 
individuals’ personal freedom. Although 16 states had primary safety belt 
laws in effect before 2003, from 2003 through 2007, 29 states introduced 
primary safety belt bills; only 8 passed the bills. Similarly, relatively few 
states have passed laws to qualify for Child Safety and Booster Seat grants. 
From 2003, when states became aware that certain provisions would likely 
be included in the reauthorization legislation, through 2007, 24 states 
considered requiring children to use booster seats up to age 8. In total, five 
states passed new laws or modified existing laws to qualify for the grant in 
fiscal year 2006. An additional eight states passed laws to qualify in fiscal 
year 2007. Although many states have booster seat laws in effect, the laws 
vary in terms of age, height, and weight requirements, with some states 
requiring seats up to ages 5, 6, or 7. Other states use height and weight 
requirements. According to traffic safety officials and safety advocates, 
these variations occurred because of evolving research and guidance from 
NHTSA on determining who should be in booster seats. However, once a 
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state has a booster seat law, those involved in child passenger safety are 
reluctant to try to change it for fear of losing the states’ existing safety 
provisions. 


Each safety incentive grant has a separate application process, which has 
proven challenging for some states to manage, especially those with small 
safety offices. The five applications are each due within a 1-1/2 month 
period between June 15 and August 1. According to state highway safety 
officials, each application requires extensive amounts of staff time and 
resources. Although the application process is similar for each grant, 
having to complete it several times within a short time frame presents 
administrative challenges for states. Several states expressed concerns 
about t.hp demands the application process placed on their staff, including 
those with larger safety programs and more staff and resources than those 
with smaller safety programs. According to NHTSA, the application 
requirements reflect statutory requirements to award grants in the same 
year in which the state’s legislative status and fatality-rate performance are 
measured. 


• Some states would have preferred more flexibility in using safety 
incentive grants; flexibility could become a key issue in the future as 
emerging issues become more critical. For example, the Motorcyclist 
Safety grant program allows funding to be used only for training and to 
increase other motorists’ awareness of motorcyclists. Officials in Montana 
would like to use the funds to build new sites or expand the size of current 
training sites, but the grant does not allow them to do so, although the 
grant does allow states to lease or purchase new sites. New Jersey officials 
also noted that the Child Safety and Booster Seat grant they received in 
fiscal year 2006 was much larger than expected; they would have preferred 
using the additional funding for other areas, such as the state’s traffic 
safety information systems. Some state officials we interviewed noted 
that, while the traffic safety data improvement grant will help them 
improve their data systems, the cost of developing and maintaining these 
systems far exceeds the amount of the grant. 


• In implementing the HVE campaigns, some law enforcement agencies 
found it difficult to recruit sufficient officers to conduct campaigns. Some 
law enforcement agencies said they did not have sufficient staffing levels 
for both regular police work and frequent HVE campaign enforcement 
activities. Factors affecting staffing include crime enforcement having 
priority over traffic enforcement, officers being called up for military duty 
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or diverted to homeland security duties, too few personnel, and an 
insufficient number of officers signing up for overtime to work the 
campaigns. NHTSA has taken steps to help states overcome these 
challenges by providing funding for equipment as an incentive to 
participate and providing guidance on how to better use existing 
resources. States have also taken steps, for example, by recognizing 
officers for contributions to HVE campaigns. 


• Weak prosecution of impaired driving offenders reduces the likelihood 
that HVE campaigns will achieve desired results. State and NHTSA 
officials indicated that, because court systems have heavy caseloads and 
limited resources, DU1 cases may be given a lower priority compared with 
more violent crimes. Additionally, some law enforcement officials and 
prosecutors lack the knowledge and training needed to consistently 
prosecute DUI cases. As a result, some DUI charges may be dismissed. 
Finally, judges handling DUI cases face challenges, including frequent plea 
bargains, which may undermine the deterrent value of the arrest. States 
have developed initiatives to train judges and officers on DUI prosecution 
and train officers on conducting field sobriety testing. NHTSA has also 
provided guidance, funded training programs, and provided states grants 
to more effectively prosecute DUI offenders. 


• States face difficulties increasing safety belt use and reducing alcohol- 
impaired driving among resistant populations, such as drivers in rural 
areas, those who drive pickup trucks, and those who repeatedly drink and 
drive. Statistics show that more drivers in rural areas resist wearing safety 
belts. In general, rural areas have a higher proportion of fatal crashes and 
traffic fatalities than urban areas, as well as higher alcohol-involved crash 
rates, crashes at higher speeds on narrow or sharply curved rural roads, 
and less access to emergency services. Moreover, crashes in rural areas 
also more likely involve unrestrained occupants who are thus ejected from 
vehicles. NHTSA and states are taking steps to increase rural safety belt 
use and have developed programs targeting pickup truck drivers, including 
the “Buckle Up in Your Truck," campaign that targeted young males who 
are more likely to drive pickup trucks. NHTSA has outlined strategies for 
states and local communities, such as a rural demonstration program 
involving intensified enforcement and paid media to alert residents in 
targeted areas that safety belt laws will be enforced. Another challenge is 
reducing impaired driving among hardcore drunk drivers — those who 
drive with a blood alcohol content (BAC) of 0.15 or greater. NHTSA data 
indicates that hardcore drinkers are involved in 54 percent of alcohol- 
involved fatalities and are likely to be repeat drinking drivers. NHTSA has 
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recommended increased use of ignition interlock devices — which prevent 
a vehicle from starting if the BAC exceeds a certain limit — as a penalty 
against repeat drunken drivers. 


Despite improvements in certain areas, traffic fatalities — a key indicator of 
the overall effectiveness of these programs — have remained relatively 
constant at about 43,000 per year over the last 10 years. Traffic fatalities 
per 100 million VMT declined by approximately 14 percent during this 
period, from 1.65 in 1997 to 1.41 in 2006. Also, the two primary causes of 
fatalities — improper safety belt use and impaired driving— have been 
somewhat mitigated. Unrestrained fatalities decreased from 23,236 in 1985 
to 16,053 in 2006, while the unrestrained fatality rate decreased by 0.78, 
from i.31 to 0.53 fatalities per 100 million VMT. These improvements were 
likely due to safety belt laws states began passing in the 1980s. Alcohol- 
impaired driving showed similar reductions. From 1985 to 2006, the 
alcohol-involved fatality rate decreased by 0.63, from 1.13 to 0.50 fatalities 
per 100 million VMT. According to NHTSA, these improvements were 
influenced by federal laws providing states incentives to strengthen 
impaired driving laws, among other factors. Nevertheless, progress has 
slowed, with a fluctuating number of alcohol-involved fatalities and a 
generally declining alcohol-involved fatality rate from 1994 to 2006. A third 
category — child passenger fatalities — decreased by 31 percent, from 3,157 
in 1997 to 2,173 in 2006. 

However, increases in motorcycle fatalities from 1997 to 2006 offset 
improvements in other areas. Motorcycle fatalities more than doubled 
between 1997 and 2006, increasing from 2,116 fatalities (5 percent of total 
traffic fatalities) to 4,810 fatalities (11.3 percent of total traffic fatalities). 
Similarly, motorcycle fatality rates grew from 55.30 fatalities per 100,000 
registered motorcycles in 1997 to 71.94 fatalities per 100,000 registered 
motorcycles in 2006“ NHTSA attributes part of this problem to an 
increase in older motorcycle riders — particularly those riders over age 50 
who have not operated motorcycles in 15 to 20 years — whose riding skills 
have declined, but have not sought additional training. In contrast to the 
changes in these three types of traffic fatalities, speeding-related fatalities 


“DOT has changed the baseline for its motorcycle fatality rates from 100 million VMT to 
100,000 registered motorcycles because of concerns that VMT did not seem valid 
considering the number of registered motorcycles. NHTSA calculates motorcycle fatality 
rates using both measures. Thus, using VMT, the motorcycle fatality rates increased from 
20.99 per 100 million VMT in 1997 to 38.79 per 100 million VMT in 2006. 
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have essentially remained constant over the last decade, growing slightly 
from 13,036 fatalities in 1997 (31 percent of total traffic fatalities) to 13,543 
in 2006 (32 percent of total traffic fatalities). 


Issues for 
Reauthorization 


The administrative challenges faced by states in applying for and using 
incentive grants and a lack of performance measures that link traffic 
safety grant awards to state performance, as well as the plateau in overall 
traffic fatalities and changes in causes of fatalities in recent years pose 
implications that Congress may want to consider when reauthorizing 
funding for the Surface Transportation Program. As noted previously, 
states have faced challenges in meeting eligibility requirements for the 
Safety Belt Use and Child Safety and Booster Seat grant programs and in 
managing the separate grant applications and deadlines associated with 
each of the five incentive grants, and would like to have more flexibility in 
the range of traffic safety activities supported by these grants. NHTSA 
officials acknowledged state officials’ concerns, but noted they cannot 
address the concerns because these difficulties stem from the grant 
requirements established in SAFETEA-LU. In reauthorization, Congress 
may wish to consider ways to reduce these administrative and 
management challenges for states, for example, by restructuring the safety 
incentive grant programs or adjusting grant requirements to consolidate 
incentive grant applications, simplifying the application procedures and 
deadlines, or allowing states to use these grants for a broader range of 
traffic safety purposes. 

A second potential consideration is whether the traffic safety grant 
programs could be designed differently to include performance 
accountability mechanisms to link state performance with traffic safety 
grant awards. NHTSA officials indicated that they plan to rely on 
performance measures to help determine the results of the incentive grant 
programs. Although the performance measures that NHTSA currently 
uses — DOT performance measures and several intermediate outcome 
measures — are not comprehensive, the administration is in the process of 
developing more comprehensive measures to reliably track states' 
progress toward achieving safety goals in a broad range of traffic safety 
areas. Even so, states’ receipt of traffic safety grant funds is not always 
linked to performance. For example, while the Traffic Safety Information 
Systems and Impaired Driving grants include performance criteria in their 
eligibility requirements, states can also qualify for the Impaired Driving 
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grant based on additional criteria, and the three other incentive grants do 
not include any performance-based eligibility criteria . 24 We have previously 
reported that such performance accountability mechanisms could improve 
the design and implementation of federal grants . 25 Specifically, regarding 
transportation-related grants, we have raised concerns about insufficient 
links between state performance and receipt of grants. 

Finally, given the plateau in the number of annual traffic fatalities 
nationwide and the changes in causes of fatalities, including the increase 
in motorcycle fatalities and fatality rates, Congress may wish to consider 
whether the current traffic safety programs could he restructured to more 
effectively reduce fatalities. Currently, to address traffic fatalities, 
Congress offers incentive grants to encourage states to pass safety 
iegisiation and achieve certain safety outcomes, and penalty transfer 
programs to discourage states from failing to pass safety legislation. In 
addition, NHTSA uses several approaches to help states improve their 
safety outcomes. NHTSA provides expert advice to all states through its 
evaluation of state progress toward safety goals and performance 
measures established annually by each state, special management reviews 
for states not making adequate progress in the areas of alcohol-impaired 
driving and safety belt use, and voluntary technical program assessments 
for states requesting additional assistance in a variety of areas. However, 
since the number of annual traffic fatalities has remained fairly constant in 
recent years — being offset by factors such as increases in population and 
the number of vehicle miles traveled — Congress may wish to consider 
adjusting these existing strategies or implementing additional strategies to 
reduce fatalities. For example, Congress may wish to consider different or 
additional state incentives, or allow states more flexibility in using grant 
funds to address current and emerging safety issues. We have also 
recommended that NHTSA identify options to target safety expertise and 
technical assistance to states with a high number of fatalities that would 
not qualify for a special management review. 


^NHTSA will begin awarding the Safety Belt Use grant in fiscal year 2008 to states that 
have certified that they have achieved at least an 85 percent safety belt use rate in the 
preceding 2 calendar years. However, a NHTSA official indicated that only five states 
would qualify for the grant based on safety belt use in fiscal year 2008 and that only two 
had a mathematical chance of qualifying under this criteria in fiscal year 2009. 

“GAO, Grants Management: Enhancing Performance Accountability Provisions Could 
Lead to Better Results, GAO-06-1046 (Washington, D.C.: Sept. 29, 2006). 
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NHTSA officials noted that DOT’S 2003 reauthorization proposal included 
performance-based grants within the Section 402 grant, and would have 
addressed the eligibility and management challenges states faced in using 
the safety incentive grants. Under this proposal, the amount of each state’s 
performance based grant would have depended on the state’s performance 
related to various crash fatality rates, safety belt use, and safety belt laws. 
However, given that we identified deficiencies in the quality of state data 
systems in 2004, data-driven changes to the traffic safety grant programs 
such as those included in NHTSA’s 2003 reauthorization proposal would 
require improved state safety data to enhance states’ ability to identify 
traffic safety issues, as well as a robust oversight approach to ensure that 
states are using federal funds appropriately. As noted earlier in this 
statement, NHTSA has improved the consistency of its oversight since 
2003 and has implemented requirements established in SAFETEA-LU 
regarding the frequency of its management reviews of states. 


Mr. Chairman, this concludes my prepared statement. I would be pleased 
to respond to any questions that you or other Members of the Committee 
might have. 

For further information on this statement, please contact Katherine 
Siggerud at (202) 512-2834 or siggerudk@gao.gov. Contact points for our 
Congressional Relations and Public Affairs offices may be found on the 
last page of this statement. Individuals making key contributions to this 
testimony were Sara Vermillion, Assistant Director, Michael Armes; 
Catherine Colwell; Caitlin Croake; Colin Fallon; Lynn Filla-Clark; Joah 
Iannotta; Tom James; Bert Japikse; Leslie Locke; and Terry Richardson. 
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Appendix I: Objectives, Scope, and 
Methodology 


We were asked to participate in this hearing to discuss the National 
Highway Traffic Safety Administration’s (NHTSA) programs and oversight. 
Our statement addresses (1) NHTSA’s progress in administering and 
overseeing the traffic safety grant and high-visibility enforcement (HVE) 
programs, (2) the programs’ effectiveness in addressing traffic safety 
issues, and (3) implications for reauthorization of the programs in 2009. In 
addition, this statement provides information on a traffic safety area that 
we expect to become a more serious issue in the future — older driver 
safety. Our statement is based on three recently issued reports on (1) 
NHTSA's Safety Incentive Grants, (2) the HVE campaign programs, and (3) 
NHTSA’s oversight of state traffic safety programs and the approaches 
currently available to improve safety outcomes. 1 In addition, we touch on 
issues raised in last year’s report on older driver safety. 2 


NHTSA Safety Incentive In the NHTSA Safety Incentive Grants report, we addressed (1) NHTSA’s 
Grants status in awarding and overseeing states’ use of these grant programs, (2) 

the activities states have conducted using the grants and issues they have 
faced in applying for and implementing them, and (3) how NHTSA plans to 
evaluate the results of the grant programs and implications for 
reauthorizing funding for these programs. To address these objectives, we 
reviewed documents and interviewed officials from NHTSA, the Federal 
Highway Safety Administration (FHWA), and representatives from 
professional groups, including the American Association of State Highway 
and Transportation Officials, Governors Highway Safety Association 
(GHSA), National Safety Council, and Advocates for Auto and Highway 
Safety. We interviewed state highway safety officials and reviewed 
documents from 7 selected states — California, Illinois, Missouri, Montana, 
New Jersey, South Carolina, and Vermont (see Table 2). We selected the 
states based on a combination of characteristics, including fatality rates, 
funding, and geographic distribution. Since we used a nongeneralizable 
sampling approach, our findings cannot be used to make inferences about 


l GAO, Traffic Safety: Grants Generally Address Key Safety Issues , Despite State 
Eligibility and Management Difficulties , GAO-08-398 (Washington, D.C.: Mar. 14, 2008); 
Traffic Safety: Improved Reporting and Performance Measures Would Enhance 
Evaluation of High-Visibility Campaigns, GAO-08-477 (Washington, D.C.: Apr. 25, 2008); 
and Traffic Safety: NHTSA’s Improved Oversight Could Identify Opportunities to 
Strengthen Management and Safety in Some States, GAO-08-788 (Washington, D.C.: July 
14, 2008). 

z GAO, Older Driver Safety: Knowledge Sharing Should Help States Prepare for Increase 
in Older Driver Population, GAO-07-413 (Washington, D.C.; Apr. 11, 2007). 
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Appendix I: Objectives, Scope, aad 
Methodology 


all states that received NHTSA Safety Incentive Grants. We also reviewed 
states’ 2007 highway safety plans and 2006 annual reports for all 50 states 
to identify activities states are funding with these grants. In addition, we 
reviewed the U.S. Department of Transportation’s (DOT) and NHTSA’s 
performance measures and other related documents, including NHTSA’s 
2003 reauthorization proposal. We conducted this performance audit from 
March 2007 through March 2008 in accordance with generally accepted 
government auditing standards. 


Table 2: Site Visit Locations for GAO Traffic Safety Reports 

NHTSA Safety 
incentive Grants 

HVE Campaign 
Program 

NHTSA 

Oversight 

Older Driver 

Safety 

California 

Arkansas 

Arizona 

California 

Illinois 

Illinois 

Idaho 

Florida 

Missouri 

fowa 

Maine 

Iowa 

Montana 

North Carolina 

Minnesota 

Maryland 

New Jersey 

North Dakota 

Nevada 

Michigan 

South Carolina 

Rhode Island 

Texas 

Oregon 

Vermont 

Washington 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin 



Source: GAO. 


HVE Campaign Program In the HVE campaign program report, we addressed (1) the extent to 
which NHTSA has implemented the HVE program and (2) for selected 
states, the impact of the HVE campaigns and challenges that exist in 
conducting the campaigns. To address these objectives, we analyzed 
information and interviewed officials from NHTSA headquarters and 
regions; FHWA; and state traffic safety offices, state police, local police, 
and police advocacy organizations in seven states — Arkansas, Illinois, 
Iowa, North Carolina, North Dakota, Rhode Island, and Washington (see 
Table 2). We judgmentally selected the states by including: states that have 
enacted various laws that may affect how states conduct enforcement 
campaigns; states with a wide range of traffic safety performance levels, 
such as extent of safety belt use and number of alcohol-involved fatalities 
in each state; states with differences in average size of law enforcement 
agencies; states that exhibited various degrees of participation by state 
and local law enforcement agencies in campaigns; and states that were 
geographically dispersed. Since we used a nongeneralizable sampling 
approach, our findings cannot be used to make inferences about all states 
that implemented the HVE program. We also interviewed representatives 
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Appendix I: Objectives, Scope, and 
Methodology 


of nongovernmental organizations; reviewed relevant studies, reports, and 
laws; and analyzed safety belt use and alcohol-involved fatality data for 
selected states. 3 We conducted this performance audit from March 2007 
through April 2008 in accordance with generally accepted government 
auditing standards. 


NHTSA Oversight In the NHTSA oversight report, we addressed (1) how states have used 

Section 402 funding to achieve national safety goals, (2) the progress 
NHTSA has made toward addressing consistency in the management 
review process, (3) how useful NHTSA’s management reviews and 
recommendations are in improving management of state safety programs, 
and (4) the approaches currently available to improve safety outcomes. To 
address these objectives, we reviewed legislation, guidance, and 
procedures relevant to NHTSA’s oversight of state highway safety grants, 
including NHTSA’s management review process. We interviewed NHTSA 
headquarters and regional officials and representatives from the 
Governors Highway Safety Administration (GHSA). We also conducted 
site visits in eight states — Arizona, Idaho, Maine, Minnesota, Nevada, 
Texas, West Virginia, and Wisconsin — to gather state officials’ views of 
NHTSA’s oversight, including the management review process, and to 
discuss how states use Section 402 grants (see table 2). In addition, we 
analyzed data NHTSA provided on how states spent highway safety grants 
from fiscal years 1999 through 2007, conducted a content analysis of the 
recommendations in all management reviews developed in fiscal years 
2005 through 2007, and summarized information from NHTSA’s corrective 
action plans. We also analyzed data provided by NHTSA on the total 
number of alcohol-related fatalities and fatality rates as well as the total 
number of unbelted fatalities and fatality rates from 1998 through 2006. We 
conducted this performance audit from July 2007 to July 2008 in 
accordance with generally accepted government, auditing standards. 


Older Driver Safety Finally, in the older driver safety report, we addressed (1) what the federal 

government has done to promote practices to make roads safer for older 
drivers and the extent to which states have implemented those practices, 
(2) the extent to which states assess the fitness of older drivers and what 


3 We used data contained in NHTSA’s Fatality Analysis Reporting System database and 
vehicle miles traveled data maintained by FHWA in its Highway Performance Monitoring 
System database. 
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Appendix I: Objectives, Scope, and 
Methodology 


support the federal government has provided, and (3) what initiatives 
selected states have implemented to improve the safely of older drivers. 

To address these objectives, we reviewed documents and interviewed 
officials from NHTSA, FHWA, the National Institute on Aging and the 
Administration on Aging within the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services, and the American Association of Motor Vehicle Administration. 
To obtain information on the extent to which states are implementing 
practices to make roads safer for older drivers, we surveyed and received 
responses from DOTs in each of the 50 states and the District of Columbia. 
We also conducted case studies in six states — California, Florida, Iowa, 
Maryland, Michigan, and Oregon — that transportation experts identified as 
progressive in their efforts to improve older driver safety. We conducted 
our work from April 2006 through April 2007 in accordance with generally 
accepted government auditing standards. 
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Appendix II: Criteria for States to Qualify for 
Selected Incentive Grant Programs 


Alcohol Impaired Driving Countermeasures Grant. The eight criteria are: 
(1) implement a high-visibility enforcement campaign program using 
checkpoints or saturation patrols, along with paid and earned media; (2) 
implement an education program forjudges and prosecutors on 
prosecuting and adjudicating offenders; (3) implement a program to 
increase blood alcohol content (BAC) testing rate for drivers in fatal 
crashes; (4) enact legislation imposing stronger sanctions or additional 
penalties for high-risk drivers with a BAC of at least 0.15; (5) implement a 
rehabilitation program for repeat or high-risk offenders or refer them to a 
state-sanctioned driving while intoxicated (DWI) court; (6) develop a 
strategy to prevent underage drivers from obtaining alcoholic beverages 
and anyone from making alcoholic beverages available to persons under 
21: (7) implement a program to suspend or revoke licenses for drivers 
apprehended while driving under the influence; or (8) implement a “self- 
sustaining impaired driving prevention program" in which a significant 
portion of DWI fines or surcharges collected are returned to communities 
to reduce alcohol-impaired driving. 

Motorcyclist Safety Grant. The six criteria are: (1) implement a statewide 
motorcycle rider training program; (2) implement a program promoting 
motorcyclist awareness; (3) reduce fatalities and crashes involving 
motorcycles in the prior year, (4) implement a statewide impaired-driving 
program that includes measures targeting impaired motorcycle operation; 
(5) reduce fatalities and crashes involving impaired motorcyclists in the 
prior year; and (6) use all fees collected from motorcyclists for motorcycle 
programs. 

State Traffic Safety Information Systems Improvement Grant. The three 
criteria for the first year are to (1) establish a multidisciplinary highway 
safety data and traffic records coordinating committee; (2) develop an 
approved multiyear safety data and traffic records strategic plan with 
performance-based measures; and (3) certify that the state has adopted 
and is using model data elements in the Model Minimum Uniform Crash 
Criteria and National Emergency Medical Service Information System, or 
certify that it will use funds to adopt and use the most elements 
practicable. 

The five criteria for the second and subsequent years are to (1) certify that 
an assessment or audit of the state traffic records system has been 
conducted or updated in the last 5 years; (2) certify that the coordinating 
committee still operates and supports the plan; (3) specify how grant and 
other state funds will support the plan; (4) demonstrate measurable 
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Appendix Us Criteria for States to Qualify for 
Selected Incentive Grant Programs 


progress toward achieving goals and objectives in the plan; and (5) submit 
a report showing measurable progress in implementing the plan. 
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Appendix III: Older Driver Safety 


In GAO’s 2007 report on older driver safety,' we found the following: 

• FHWA has recommended practices — such as using larger letters on 
signs — targeted to making roadways easier for older drivers to navigate. 
FHWA also provides funding that states may use for projects that address 
older driver safety. States have, to varying degrees, adopted FHWA’s 
recommended practices. For example, 24 states reported including about 
half or more of FHWA’s practices in state design guides, while the majority 
of states reported implementing certain FHWA practices in roadway 
construction, operations, and maintenance activities. States generally do 
not place high priority on projects that specifically address older drive 
safety but try to include practices that benefit older drivers in all projects. 

• More than half of the states have implemented licensing requirements for 
older drivers that are more stringent than requirements for younger 
drivers, but states’ assessment practices are not comprehensive. For 
example, these practices primarily involve more frequent or in-person 
renewals and mandatory vision screening but do not generally include 
assessments of physical and cognitive functions. While requirements for 
in-person license renewals generally appear to correspond with lower 
crash rates for drivers age 85 and older, the validity of other assessment 
tools is less clear. NHTSA is sponsoring research and other initiatives to 
develop and assist states in implementing more comprehensive driver 
fitness assessment practices. 

• Five of the six states GAO visited have implemented coordination groups 
to assemble a broad range of stakeholders to develop strategies and foster 
efforts to improve older driver safety in areas of strategic planning, 
education and awareness, licensing and driver fitness assessment, 
roadway engineering, and data analysis. However, knowledge sharing 
among states on older driver safety initiatives is limited, and officials said 
states could benefit from knowledge of other states’ initiatives. 

We recommended that the Secretary direct FHWA and NHTSA 
Administrators to implement a mechanism to allow states to share 
information on older driver safety practices. 

In response to our recommendations, FHWA indicated that it is working 
with NHTSA and others in DOT to identify the types of references and 


l GAO, Older Driver Safety: Knowledge Sharing Should Help States Prepare for Increase 
in Older Driver Population, GAO-07-413 (Washington, D.C.: Apr. 11, 2007). 
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Appendix QI: Older Driver Safety 


links to other organizations’ information to include on its Web site. This 
information includes articles on older road users, technical reference 
materials, and research results. FHWA expects to have its Web site 
updated by June 2008. 

NHTSA responded that it has also taken steps to allow states to share 
information on leading practices for enhancing older drivers’ safety. First, 
NHTSA established a clearinghouse for sharing technical information 
about older road user programs. The clearinghouse was created through 
an interagency agreement with the Federal Transit Administration and the 
National Central for Senior Transportation, a clearinghouse for 
information on transportation for seniors, such as programs and strategies 
that have been successful in other states. Second, NHTSA’s regional 
offices have worked with state highway safety offices to develop older 
road user programs, including exchanging information on other states’ 
best practices. The regions are also promoting use of NHTSA’s Older 
Driver Law Enforcement Course, and advising states of progress with 
demonstration projects. These include a project in Missouri to help 
establish older driver coalitions, and others in New Jersey and Virginia to 
enhance driver licensing referral programs. 


(542142) 
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